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pORU BY SUEKWOOSi,^ CIOK'.f AND wrER, PATERNOSTER-ROW; 
JOHN RUPDIMAN, 36^ Ti!n«:.'vDNKEDLE STRBBT; AND RjH ALL 
BOOKSELLERS IN* TOWN AN^ COUNTRY. 


UoBfffgv Jatvrs.—TuUoh and Co. CattvUa { Pharoak, Jt/ouraB ; Beck and Ca, 
ntniHwn } Mr. M^Garrk , Vew Sovih Waliit ; Mr. Dt NejfH^ CoUtfi^ Librarff,Ctj/lon; 
\ /J. Dupont, E*q. Mair (' *s ; ^^"Mnnson, WattOH dttd Co.jHape <y Good Hope, 

i 


Mt.Mio ASH fo.yoHjsrjt. eaiNTttus, S3, unotrULow Mrattr, okvrv fAifs,* 


• PROSXT WITHOUT RISK: 

The eiilily of .Im |.\VEMfc* NT 31 ArlllXE having: creeled a demaiiii for H 
iii'arly »H (>v<’r tm* p'Sjncially hi warm rUinates, whiT*-attention to llie di- 

)'cativ(*. utid h'lli s'em is I's piilial to life: the alicntioii of Merchants, 


'j'radoia, uf vessels, -.iiid Cnmineiciai Pcisona in ge 

taiteoiisty duected *4 (his invulii.ilde and iiidispeiHable A|>pi 
of ICXPOllTATlO^l whieh on-smea a certain sale, with n 
iition to to directions for its use, tho PA'I'ENTEE incloar 


ol may be ndvan- 
:fus, as an article 
table return. In 
with the Machine 

the'^^^imoiiiais of Sir Astley ('ooi»er. Hir Henry Halford, tfid numerous other 
itentlijmlt^of disiin},'ni-hed eiiiineiico in Londo^. whose prcnessional authority 
and rank nFe a sudicienl i>ass|ioit for their opinion, o\i!U to foftigii statin. 
M.ianhn n»rod oiRI sold by J UI'IAH, tlie^oiiginai Patentee and Inventor of tho 
STOMACjH PU31P, 35 licgent Curus, PiemJilly, London. N. B. A liberal 
Commission ulluvieil.. Ilewuie of Jjfiiiiious AMriiinesaiid t\ifv^rlis«l i mitations. 

Kxlinel from llio *• Fiimh Moidle-ir,”—Th^PATE PEcTHRALE HE PK(;y 
NAULH, nine, s Sold iiiuior the sanction of Ciovcrnmciif, us the i> ..sf etficacioiia 
• eiiiedy ill llie (iiieof iniiis, eiitiiirlis, tile liuoping.eoii^li, asthiiAi, bonrsciicss, and 
piilnioiiiiiy C'liiiplaiiils. Ainoi)^ (lie ‘(iraclitioneis who daily reromitieiid the use of 
lliis palatable piejiaisitiun nmy lie iinaitioiitd M. Rceaiiiier, Physieian to the Hotel 
Dieii, and AT. Ptiiisel, I’eipi hinl >Str. to ilio Royal Aeadcuiy of Aledic.iHe. Regiiauhi 
seiiioPs IVeloiiil Pasle may lie had in Loniloii^ in lioxes at Is and‘is eacli, of C. 
Barlie, gcncial agent, 60, llegeni’s quadrant, and at tin-following agents,—Jussis. 
Butler and (m. Coveul-gaiden-iiuukel, opposite tleinictl.\.«treet j Almrs. Uhan- 
dlcr find Co. 7(>. Oxfnrd-sliret, opposite ()yc PanUirrii; Mr. Cowell,39, Terrace, 
Ptnilicu; MesoH, ll. iiiiay and 4'o. (i3, Osfonl-sTicel ; Miss Hearn, i.'», Qner'n- 
Street, Cheapsnie; Alls, Al.iiii, 59, Albeinaric-slicel; Air. Pi on t^ 221), Strand; 
Mr, Saiigei, 1.51', Oxford ■•fie'f. *" * 


ClJllED, 


S!Gli'J' KEkSIOUED. NEinTHlS HEAD-AGUE 
ANJ) (JHDLEllA I’KEVENTED. 

Under the PiituMiago of his lale M.iiesiy an,I ihe Lords of tiie Tieasory._Dr. 

ABERNKTIIY U'Cd it, and by lli.il j^enllem.in it was teyned the Faculty’s 
Friend and Nunie’fi Vndu»AIcciiiri. Dr. ANDREAVS also lecoiiiinend.s its u.so 
a.H npic\eidi\e. • 

Alrs.'iOappv, No. TO, N'l-Eon-s.iimi-, B'.), *rfii.ir!.-road ; cured of Ophliialiiiia. 

Aliss Ai.-iiy Him h s, M-n kct-piai e, \t iiisiow, IJi’cK.s ; cured of Djdilli.ilmiii 
iVitnOsses to‘lu r eiiie, Ali.John Road, s, lutlai, and R. Walkeia inaei.s- 
trate. ^ ‘ 

A^r,«pA, Ahiclriljre, aged (i.'i, No. 3, biivcr'.ilrect, (jolJen square: cured of 
Cutta Serena. 

11. T.istiin. Evq, Maiinu Lihraiy, Rams,'jate,•Kent ; emod of Cs larael. 

Mrs. lUiihfiow ; cureiL vliile at Jsiuiaiea of Cutta henna. No 37, Alary- 
stieef, lleg. iit’s J*aiK, T.oi'doii 

Mr. P. Saimilei'i'ii, No. li). H.irper-»!ieet, I.eeiN; cun rl of Cataract. 

Mr., It. I'liicKwell, 'Ti)ttenhain-houM>, Tolleiihain, A1iddlc>sex ; ruicd of 
4>plltllll)i‘.la. ^ 

Mis') F'.. Mi^ifielil, Park-stieei, Windsor ; curod of Xervou.s Head Acho, 

Nnmeions on.;'e.il te.slimonids liorR Medical Gentlemen and FamiJie.s „r (|„) 
first le-q i'< \. pro\im; (li.. a''OM\ may be seen ti SO, liioaii-streci 

Bloom-. 111 ',.;; i Vl. !vi .In et. I.i» g-arre, London. ' 

Thehi...!' p .Hill ,;,i tIniM-n,Svie.’ ti |., attairiijil is a testimonial 

lieyoiu^ ^ii-pii lo'.. 

Tills )y‘i.;l!ll>!l hei I.:iee<.|') eonipnincl is Hie nmst. wiiolesoiuo siiiiff tiikePr 
and is Ma.tly lei umim'i.di .1 Im ,ts r>ei:ign i lliienee on all who use ir. 

A list i>l l!u’ Ki.iiois >vlio ii I immieiided its fiequi'iil use lo pieveiit 

' ‘"'b'lhi • the -\st.'m, me • Tim Times. Evening 
ALiil, Uiioniele Moiei..^ Itei.il.l, ) u.i,lev Herald, O'd Knglaml, United Hei ’ 
\jcc liaAille, Ni'ms, tli.U,i.h,^i .louinal, t'-ililic Ledger, Riitish 

rriuclIiT. 3) eeM\ I .m, s, S .■ . Lnei no.,' (■'ironiele, him, VVeeklv 

Di.sjialeh. AiiiI'm I''''\;1 C„i,!;,i,, q, 

Burkingil. 11 ! in 'os P a t, UT. i ij\ 5H.p<i;|,, 

Hide, f.aev's , vane \j;,. 

It i.s Sold m i.'i 'isleii, .1 |.. ;-\i_ j,!_ 

signaluiv of ibe irixs iV,). i.,,, . 

every town in tite wmid. .son'.' e.il - 
paid, with cniii oi-'c.s on Loudi.:’. et. 


h''ii, ( !!i)i.'iie..ii .till.! 11 ,( 1 , 31 ,. 

'■ F ' ■ a e.vaoiiii i and Law (Jai... 

/. . tV'’.. ive. • 

• ' I'. .Sr each. Look lo tlio 

j.d."' 'Jv. end may ',<• o'o.au,(.,l i.; 
aii'i Cijai'. '.d, 4 .'„l'su.^pos* 



Sll¥f^r l*lal€f. 

TAri King’a Duty Paift, find the Ifall Mark AniVanted genuine. 

MONTAUUK LRVYSO?-J, Goi.dsmitii to n«s i.atk Majesty, andMinu' 
i’.vtux'iiEB TO t»?k Trvbe, ostablisliuil 1830, coiilinues to siiimly thft Nobility, 
Gentry, Mcicha'.ts, &c., at his Warehousi*, 5, New Broiid struct, City, at the 
wholesale PricHM.—The best wroiisflit Silver Npoons ancWPorks, at ?8. Id. per 
oi .; if exported, 5». 7d, per oz.; dittoTeu and Coflbe Services, from Hs. to,,lUs, 
per oz. Flue fliead Gold and Neck Watch Chains n«dGuards, 
to il. ris, p»*r o" ; the abov<|iiiclwde8 Gold, Silver, and Wurkinam^ffp ; every 
other arlhtle in the above branches equally low. A Discount ti^rwenty per 
Cent, allowed on Plated Articles, for Cash. Town inado entlory niirl Plated 
Wares suited to the Hast and West Iiupes. Silver lluntiiirt: Watches, Engii>c 
Turned, at M. SsVeach; ditto litto, Double Bottom, op«*n Face. Seconds and 
Jewelled, 3/. 1^. vl^irrantud. \}lfl Ptatr^J^iatiunuis, and Pmrh Itovjfkt, 

N. Ik Ills W'arehouso is iica| the Excise Oiiiee, in New Uruad-streot, and 
afroni his being a long Uusident in India, he is tally acquainted with all articles 
of Plate, Plated Wares and Jewellery suitable fur that Climate. 


WATCHES, WITH BIASSET'S fPATENT DETACHED 

LEVER. 

Universally fccoinmcnded and acknowledged to be the most nccnralc and 
cheap princijrle on which a Watch can bo made, to be had, capped, jewelled, 
bard dial, hand to mark the %econd!^ going fusee, to continue going whil^ being 
wound iip,Jn stiong doublO'bottom silver Ases, warranted, at (if. 16.8. 6d.; 
genlleracn’s lever watches, similar to the above, in strong gold rn.vos, IH/. IKs.; 
liidies’ watches, very fine jewelled movements, gold dial, gold cn.se.s, 10/. jOs.. 
vertical watche.s, fine jouellod nKovememts, In strong silver ea.S(3«, 31. lO^i 
Afnsscy's patent royal seconds watches, (on the lever principlcj, particularly 
adapted for nautical men, and strongly recommended to the medical profes-Nion, 
13/, 13s. Watches of every description repairtxl by practical and experienced 
workmen. , 

Massev andWindiiam, No. <1, BiitciiiN'f.ANe, roRKHii.r, 

Where may ho had MASSEy’S PATENT PBIIPETUAC LOG and 
SOUNDING AIAClilNE, for the preservation of Shipping. 


AT ALVA HOUSE, LONDON FIELD, HACKI{gY. 

YOUNG LADIES are r^oived ns BOARDERS, and iwAtructod in French 
^Vawing, Dancing, &c., by^Masters of eminence. Terms Fifty Guineas per 
Annum. Tiic most re.spcctabic references given and fcquired. A Parisian Lady 
is constantly associated with the Pupils. * 

PASTILS OF VI€ilY. 

The above Pastils, marked with the word Vichy, arc Aild onlyju boxes, stainpid 
with the seal of the wnim spring rslahlishmenls of Vichy, and iiTe sigituliire of the 
Granfers. These Paslills stimulate the appetite, facilitate digestion, reinovu nil 
pains in llic stomach. Tlicy aie no liss noted for tlie Gravel and Stone. For fur¬ 
ther particulars see the piuspictus that areompaiiics each box. They may hi; Inul 
in Lnmlmi of <5. Uarbe, general agent, (id, Regcnl’s-qiiadiant ; Hannay and Co., 
(13, Oxfuid'Sli I cl ; ITniihehnurc k, 330, Middle-rnw, llolhoni; IIolwell,3^, Rlack- 
maii-sti’crl, Boioiigh ; Jiihnsloii, OS, (hinih'ili ■, Prniif, 32f), Strand j Saiigci, |,')d, 

* t-vturd-streel. In boxes and half boxi s at 2s Oil and Is (>d eneh. 


Jut,( pnf)li^hef!*'f)ii\\'o., with ID Cofifwr-pldtix, price lOiv. (5rf. 

A TK* ATISK ON MMtlMC StIRVKYINt;, 

X\ i'll npwiii'• of F,i'.,>itv Ibiri.mi'', I'in l<,i;iv, of llif- pi meijiles nil nrhieii tins 
s,*i. Ill«' l^ le undid ,i» .1 d< K'l ipllinl nf I lit Use of (In’ \ ,it imis n .itlieinilli .d Iiisfrn- 
nil Ilf , 1 inpl'ivi d nil A 'I'lu ral sui VI y,"|iig#*ihfi witlii vaiii'ty nf inrtiiinN nf xeii- 
tiiiiiii; llii l.iiiiuilcand liiiiuiliiile liiiili:n ’ni niifl tm slinri’, wiih I'npioiis Logariih- 
Ii'ifjsiiies.* '|,aiigenfs. iic. iic. Itv'l'. IlGliSUN, of the 11. C. Service. Lon ginaa 
ai.irCo. Luiidoi;, O. .' .Tiiil', E'l,b!.Ui • 



FOR /\D/G'^ST/0-V| COHTJVRSK^IS, SICK UKAD.iCIlESyWEAKNESS 

OF THK STOMACH, ifc. \ 

1iOWfl4*n% jkild Biliiniti anct Uvor PUIn. 

'rjjO'se PILLS possew amulvniilaife over nH»st others, tlie ilosi-, hy frequent 
riqiet^ion, not iri|iuiiiii,''«lo increased, contHiii neither (;aleii|A luir Antimony, 
and U'quhi!;. no continemciil or ttUcuilion of diet. |'riiey mihil^ but ('tfectually 
open the hoilj-. coiteel eriility, sfren<fthen the stomneh, purify the lilodfl, and, by 
uvaniatin^ rriidiiir^ .ui.ing Iroin .1 vitiated or dorniiuit state of the secretion 01 
the liver, slomacli, or Ivoweh, llioroughly remove gid.dincss, impaired appetite, 
uepleusiint taste of the yumih, olfonsivu hreallft wind, drowjjtnes') after meals, 
vvonns, unpleasant dreams, inactivity jind «lcpu*Nion of spirits,*jaundice, pain 
betwixt the shoulders, sick hcad-iiche, as \v«*ll t|ut form of head-ac1>e which is 
altuiulcd more with confusion Ilian pain, and in which there is a tomiiniaiy dim- 
ih'ns of sight. They v|teedily remove hlolchcs, eruptions in the face, itching of the 
•skin, &c., and sill diseases which arise from a disordered stale of the stomv'h 
or bowels. Frs.*e idvers will find them an excellent Dinncir Pill. The usual 
consequence of excess in wine t^u following luorning will be entirely prevented. 
Females, at paiticuhir periods of life, and people of sedenUry iiahils, will find 
them most lienc-nciiil. Families stionld never he w'ilhont llscm, as by their oc 
Viisioiial nsn inuny .sei iniis complidiits are jnevcnlcsl, • 

Their itetion being in put feet nnison with fmwdcnVs celelirnted Cough Pills, 
rendi'ihatliem helter than any other aperient nftdicini^for those who are troubled 
with Cou;ihs, Asihnias, Ikc. • ^ 

Sold wholesale and rf tail hy the proprietor, Lowdon, 205, I’lee' street, near 
Tentple Ihir, London, and by all re.spoctiri)lu Mi-dicine Vcndei.s in flm 
Unileii Kingdom; in boxes with full dircctiolts. at Is. lid.,2s. Od.. and <l.s. lii]. 
each. 

Of whom also may he had, at the satno prices, liOWDF.N’S COUOII PILIiS, 
which are now universally admitieil to bo the best niedicino known for proiuoting 
expectoration, and lienee prevent that ucc.umnlatioii of phlegm^wliich causes a 
sense of choking ; they allay irritability and tickling in the throat, and relieve 
that sense of oppiossinn, fulness, and dilllcuity of breathing which nightly de¬ 
prives the pnlieiit of rest. In asthma they artrinvaluublc, and may be taken with 
the g reatest .safety l>y the most delicate. 

f-O'BTBILE’ANDWDil^ ^ 

Dr. BAlLLIR’SBIlEAKFASTUACONRFQlJlRES NO COOKING ! “It is 
aSiiM^ttfUnid pleasant reineily.”— True Sun. “Free from all giossness '’-—XJ'nUed 
Scrvtee liau-lfe. “ Oiiito a delicacy.’'— Fust h^ia Ma(/a~Atie. “ .4 delicious 
nioruing reli.sh.”.— Court Journal. “ Agreeable and really etlicacions.”— A/- 
6/ob, Most e\ecllcnl.”-»»VfA7y Magazine. “ A wholesome and palatable 
whet.’’— Sniulag HrraM. An excellent promoter of the digestive fiinclions.*' 
•^‘Morning Sews, “And iinlispensible at lircakfast.”— liispafck. “A real 
luNUiyundaii etioctivo medicine.’’—SoiixftHrj/J/cru/f/. “A nniritious bonne 
bouche.’’— llristol JnuriuM. “ Nulhing can be more elTcctual and pleasant ’*— 
Old t'nglund. Itflustly merits all lhai can be said in its praiM'.'*—Pfy/n«K//i 
JleralU. In Shillingsand Half-crown packets, at all Grocc'rs and Ilnliun Ware¬ 
houses in town and country : Lawson’.s palcnU-os, and of the Imperial Jamlni- 
iiadc, Di;, Ihiillie’s Suhstiluin for Hutler, S, Upper SI* .Mailiii's-liine. (l•'.xelus^vc 
whole.snlo Agents for lhoj...ilo of \l>ernt*!liy’s Food for Invaiiil.s uiul Infants, 
which nofer lnrns.\cid on tlu' simn.n h.) 

■ IMPEliSdCTAM 

DK. BAll.LIK’S SUnSTITlJTE FOR BUTTKIl. 

A l^i'Ucions Preparation of 1!\M, that iiiiiy be spiead on Plain 01 Toasted 
Bread—A IInoly-.seasoned piepai.iiiini. reseinliling in tiaioiir tlie lli'li,in Sausage, 
ft makes an excellent Sanduirli, is e\rtodiiigly ronvenicnf forTiavellers, ami 
,}n.st the thing for a Pic-nic Lunch."- S»nd(tg Hir<dd. “ We ^tro^lgt\ rerom- 
inund it to itie Bilious Invalid, as a siihstitnle for huiU-r, ami .is ‘ a liglif supper 
for weak stomachs.’ as a * niorniu'^ .siiaek,’ a'el . o " meniii;^ relish ’ i. e.uiiiot 
he surpassed.”—V’ci'r Sun. In Pot-., |s.. h 6.1,. .m l 2^.0.^. eirli. LWt SilN A 
CO., PatenbTs ; aii'l of l)i ll.iilli.-'.s Kienkfasl B.icoti, .S. Ujtper SI. Mnilin’s- 
tane ; and uiav he Imd at all Itali.ii W.iieiiou .es, ail Ciocci- ti Jf.ovn ami 
C ounti V. * • 



HATS FOR EXPORTATION. 

P 

Suited fof nil cliniatefl. Merchants, Traders and others aA i-t'Siicetruily snlk'keil 
to inspect HERRING’S HATS. They consist of a romiiiintion of good quali¬ 
ties luul improvements larely to ho mot »itli clsewhert*f BE VVER FIA'I^!? ni 
superfine qualltius, 14s each; second qualities, lOsdid; third diltOy-i^^ fl«i , 
Patent Light Jfai|Drab or B||ick, three and a half ounces weight. eneh. 

All extenawe variety of Light Caps, Military and Naval Caps v?ry light, Ac. 
dft;, —Cecil Ifuusr, 8.V, Strand, cornei'of C^cil Sir • 

N. B. A Single Hat at the Wholesale Price. 


V BcaucIliViiip's f)riji;*inal Bri^isli Pla^e. 

A NEW METAIjLIC DISCOV^EUV of great importance to Merchant-, 
Shippers, Factors and Traders, to Hotel, Tavern, and Boarding House keepers, 
for Colonial useand investment, fur the Army, Navy, and Travelling purposc.s ii 
all situations, where risk is. or economy desirahle, the RiitTi^n Ci.ats ollors a 
substitute for Silver at about a fifth of the price which cannot be worn out; 
being a solid, hard, and tough materia), forged by hammer, and of the same co¬ 
lour throughout, and its similitude to .Silver increasing with constant use. Every 
article manufactiircd in Silver, is made in iho Ruirisii Peats ; of the conipara- 
tivo prices, the following .small list will give an idea. . 


Per Do^en. 

Table Folks 
'Table Spoons 
Dessert ditto 
Dcs.sert .Spoons 
'Pea ditto 
Sou;) Ladles, each 
Sauce ditto • 


Fiddle 

Pattern. 

48* 

•16* 

.S6* 

S6» 

30* 

1 ( 1 * 

5s 


► Kinsrs 
Patlern. 
V2s 
72 il 
A4a 
5-1* 

SO* 

31* 

7* M 


4ilach 

Gravy Spoons’ 
Salt Spoons 
Mustard 
Butter Knives 
Fish Knives 
Sugar 'Pongs 


Fiiidle King’s 
Palfern. Patlern. 


7* 6ff 
2.V Od 
9a M ■ 
5s 6d 
1 ( 1 * 

4* 


I2s 

as o,f 

3v &rl 

7* (li/ 
91* 0,/ 
7 s 0,1 


Wholesale and Retail at the .VanvJiictitrj/, O-l, Iliph Ihdbnrn, 


OJJTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMEllES and CO., (j;i and 04, HOirNSDITOH. 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUrFIT^i^NO 
AVAREIIOUSEMEN, rftipectfiilly siihmit Iheir pro'-enf. prico.s for 
CLOTHING OF THEIR OWN MANVIFACTIJ RE while 
sateen jackets op trousers, 2s. 9d. to 4s. Gd.; waistcoals, 2s. ; wlotr 
anil coloured drill trousers, 3s. to 5s. fid.; coloured quiltin»: vvaisl- 
eoats. 3s. to 5s.; superfine dress coats, 40s. to 60s,; clro^sinJ^ frowns. 
Bs. lo I2s,; long cloth shirts, 15s. U 20s. per'dozen* men’s white 
calico shirts, 9s. 6d. per dozen ; men’s bino printed striped shirts. 
27s. per dozen; drawers, 145. to 20s. per dozen; linen towels, 
4s. Od. to fls. perdozetf; LADIES' thin CALICO CHE.M1.SES, 
Ds. Gd. per do7.en ; fine ditto, 1.5s. to 20s. per dozen ; loniy.nig-ht 
^owns, 2s. each ; slips, 2s.; muslin nig;ht-caps fi fid. per dozen ; 
ladies’ coloured and white morninj? dresses, fis. & 7s. each ; towtds, 
table linen, hosiery, sheets, and nillow cases, SINGLE and DWIT- 
BLE SHIP SOFAS of various Kinds and prices: cotx, horse-hair 
mattresses, and bcddin'r> trunks, chests, canteens, SHIP DRAW¬ 
ERS, cabin lamps, cabin chairs and stools, desks, and dressltis"- 
cases, wash-fables, fjlasses, brushes, and every ilem of CABIN 
FURNITURE unafid on the pa.^m^c to India, constantly kept on 
view in a separate room, expressly built and arranged for the 
purpose. ^ 

l^ctnifed Lints. Shipping; Tnfnrmnlion, 8e Enfimatrs far (hiifitH 
'V* e»'ertj c(t'f(rripti,^n be hnrf on applip'ition at the U'arcfumse, 


AberneiHy’»rFooil for Invalid* and lnflm<«# 

NKVER l^RNS ACID ON THE STOMACH. 

A’nwiic’mns an<J plosaitf chemical preparation of Arrowroot. “ We feel grati¬ 
fied in wii.vflly recoiiimcndipg this invaluable prcMratioii to Ce favourable no¬ 
tice nt the ()ublif, as a S|iecles of fo«<l far sujieriorio arrowroot in its plain state, 
ami much more ofctriiioHs than gruel, sago, or tapioca. No family should bt! 
without it, «>ii the score of Ofoiiomy ami comfort, us it possesses the peculiar 
piopeiPv of iierer turnyigaekl on the StomnelA"—7'rrfc Suiu “ A very nutri¬ 
tious aiid palatable diet for Invalids and ihilJcn, that ^ot sour on t 
stomach, and therefore invaluable ,—Sunduif Iljh'nld. “ It far outvies every t. 
iiiiiBcc<»HS prciiaralion that has gone before it—ni elegance and flavour it has 
conipelitor, and its highest recommendation Is, that it certainly corrects acidity 
on tlioStinnach.”— .ftlnon. Pu-pared only by Messrs, Whitney, (Iheinist^, by 
s{iocial appointment to herMajcsti, and to T. It. II. the Princess Victoria, the 
I)uche.ss of Kent, and the Duke'of Sogsex ; and .sold in canisters of 2s. and Is. 
each, wi h printed diiecii«ins, at all Italian warehouses, grocers, and cheinlsrs 
in towH iiod country, and wholesale exclusively by Lawson an i Co. patentees of 
Dr. n.iilli<‘'s llreakfast Bacon, and Iiaperhtl J'ainbonade (or Balter Hubstitutc) 

Upper St. Marlin\-!-lane. 

•-f-•------ 

H-ope to file fSutTerer, 

Few itersons estimate the value oftiealth more ju.stly than those 
who aPo deprived of its blessing'. Most truly is this the case with 
the unhiippy victims of those dreadful disorders, knott n by the 
names of ootJT, .scrofula, scurvy, .syphilis, afpkotions of 
the LivisK ; all of which so much tend to harass ant! debilitate the 
frame. It is then, when languishing wnder the anguish of pain, 
and after jiroving the too frequent inefficacy of ordinary medical 
treatment, that the sufferer look.s an.xiously "roiwid for relief. To 
such Ihoreiore, so afhictcd, Mrs Canham sole proi*rietress of the 
VEGETABLE SYRUP of DE VELNOS, begs to address h ersoIf, 
coniideut in the properties of her incAnpjirable medicine, that 
has already afforded^ relief to thousands who have languished 
under the above complaiiils. Inno.\ious to that degree that it may 
be given to an infant in arms, without impropriety. The Syrup 
of De Velnos is not more .soothing to the .stomach than it will be 
found salular}' in i(s effects ; mildly, and almost imperceptibly, 
acting upon the body it gradually introduces a healtliful and 
vigorous change throughout the whole system, purifies and 
sweetens the blood, refines the juices, pr&motes a due and proper 
eirciiklion of the lluid.s, which is followed bv the permanency of 
established he.alth. For a long list of medically authenticated 
cures, as well as the high and distinguished patronage with which 
th« Syrup of Da Velnos has been honoured, for nearly n century, 
Mrs, Canham beg.s to refer her readers to her celebrated Treatise 
on Gout. Scrofula, Scurvy, lUi.oimatism, Ague, Liver. &c. 

The Vegetable .Sirup of Do Velnos is prepared and sold by 
Mrs. Cauham,. No. f)'2, Bornors-street, O-xford-stroet, London, at 
lUs. a Bottle ; it i." also sold by all the resj)eclabIe‘'MedicineVenfJers 
in town and country. The “Concentrated,” for warm climates, 
may be procured from her deputed Agents in the Ea.st Indies! 
Messrs. Sttfrm ayd Co.,. Calcutta; .Messrs, Forbes and Co., fiom™ 
buy; end Messrs. Arbutiniol and Co., Madras. 


oi;i*FiT» TO inroiA^ 

TAN DIEMEirS LAND, AMKRIQ*, CARPEN’^TBR tnttie« 

Captains, Merchants, and Fainities wanting targe quantiiiel of CLCVriltNO and 
RISADY-MADE LINEN, to apply at this t*stabUshment,^heie every article is 
charged at the wholesale price tor prompt payment. J. begs to romind l^'-Miips 
they can be siipp||i'd with every article i>f ready-made linen:shirts. 
Is. each ; India Long Cloth, Is.%d. to 2'i.; fashioiialilc fall fronts 2s.(id.'^3s. Bd.; 
cufioutily fine linen fronts, linen collars ami wrists, 4s. Gd. and 4s. Orl.; linen shirts 
from 5$. Gd. to 7s. Gd.; curiously Gne, from Ss. to l0.s. Gd.; boy*s shirts of 
nil sixes, girl’s cliemi.ses and nigll gowns ; ladies* chcmi»es, I0-. 6<i. per dozen, 
or Is. each, ditto«l9. Ad. andti^s.l real India long cloth'ditto, 3s. Gd. and 3s.; 
long night ditto, from 3s. to S»Gd. ; slips, from 3s, to 3s. 6<i.; ladies’ caps, 
Xroiii 9d to Is. (kl.; gentlemen’s firess collars, 4s. Gd. per dozen ; cnltoii half 
hose 4s., per dozen; cotton handKerchiefs 4s. per dozen; .silk ditto, 9s. per 
dozen; night caps, Ss. Gd. per dozen; white jean jackets and trousers, 5s. Gd. 
to 7s. 6d.: waistcoats, from 3s. 6<i. to 3s. Gd. ; a Madras suite, from 5s. 6d. to 
7s. Gd.; duck or drill trousers and banyans from 3s. 6d. to ds. 6d. camlet suits. 
Ladies’ morning wrappers, 5s. Gd. to Bs. GJ.; gentlemen’s cotton or coating 
dressing gowns, from, Bs. Od. to i3.s. (id.; cots, bedding, and blankets, hammocks, 
sheets, Dretm and (Irtat Coattt cut and made upon scientific 

principles, at the following low prices for cash ; Fashionable cloth clonks from 
80s eacli; camlet ditto, from 35s to ; great coats or frock coats, frun^42s to 
50s ; very best superfine, faePd with silk, velv^ Collar, 63s. ; dress coats, of any 
colours, from 43s. to 55s. A suit of mourning made at six hours’ notice. Waist* 
coats, from 7s. (kl. to I3s. 6fl.; cloth trowsers, from IBs. to SBs.—At CARPEN¬ 
TER’S, 1 k, King William-street, (jty. 


•larviN'N India Habber Waterproikf* PoUnIi 

FOK noors, SUOKS, HAHNES^, C {H-HEADS, &c, &c., requiring no 
li'l>o(ir, lull only |o bo laid on with a sponge, sold wholesale althu iiianuractory, 
142. 'rottfiuliain-court-ioad, near the New-road, London. This preparation pos- 
BC'ises all those nourishing qualities so much wanted in common Dlacking ; it is 
auiiiposcd of India Rubber, which rtinders the leather soft, elastic, and perfectly 
watcrpioof, prevents it from cracking, and instantly produces a brilliant polish, 
whiclt, after two or tiTiree tin)cs|.''pplying becomes permaneat, and will only retjuire 
using occasionally ; as it does not wash off, the polish can be revived after ex¬ 
posure to wet, by rubbing it with a dry cloth, wash-leather, or brush. -I^jiiiies 
travrlling, the military, sportsfien, and invalids will find it particularly conve¬ 
nient and fur general use, independent of the nourishment it imparts to leather, 
the beautiful polish, and the great saving of time, onejjotlle will be found of more 
serviae than three large bottles of common blacking. Sold wholesale by Dar- 
clay and Son, Farrlngdon-street; Kent and Co.,.Falcon-sqaare, in bottles 3s Gd 
and 4s Gd each. 


CHRIS for Tl€ liOlJliORlBVXT vAc. ^ 

LEFAY’S GR ANDE POMM ADE cures by two or three external applications 
TW DOULOREUX, Gout,Rheumatism, and Sciatica Lumbago, giving instanta¬ 
neous relief in the most painful paroxisms. Tb I extraordinary preparation has 
lately beea extensively employed In the public and private practice of^everal 
eminent French physicians, who have declared that in no case have they found 
ft to fail in curing those foipildable and tormenting maladies. Patients who had 
for many years drawn on a miserable existence have, by a few applications J>een 
restored to health and comfort. Its astonishing and almost miraculous raecis 
have also been experienced In the speedy care of nervous and rheumatic pains 
of the head and faee,^araly tic affections, contracted and stiff joints, glandular 
swellings, pains of the chest and bones, chronic rheumatism, palpitation of the 
heart, and dropsy. The way of using it is by rubbing. It requires no internal 
medicine or restraint of any kind. Sold by appointment of J. fjcfay, by Stirling, 
SO, lligh-slreet, Vf liitechapel; In pots at 48 6d each ; and may hr had of 
Sanger, 150. Oxford-Street; Butler, St. Paul’s; Barclay, Parriogdon-.streci ; 
Harvey, 61. li real Surrey-street, Blackfriars’-road; Sutton and Co., Bow (’Imrch- 
jarff; Siraming, Royal Exchange-gate; and Uannay, OS, Oxfqfd-strrei; and 
most of the principal medicine‘venders. Observe, the gRiiuim! has the nam:'of 
J. W. Stirling ei\gravod on the stamp, who will attend to any eotninunicalions 
of Inquiries r. specting it ; all letters must be post paid. 



BKCrBIVT WIItfK BHSTABlilSHMBNT. 


PER DOZEN. 


Tot} from Ihe pipe \ - 24.v 

DitflViUind 4 years in 36* 

IKtro 6 8 years In bottle 48* 

Sherry, pale and brown S?4* 

Ditto, old ill bnltlb - 3(1* 

Ditto, old 1‘iast India • 48* 

>ladeira, direct 30* 

Ditto, old West India - 42* 

Ditto, old East India - 48* 

Mazzara, a good dinner Wine 
Marsala • - 21* 

Lisbon 4 I • - - 26* 


30* 

42* 

54* 

30* 

42* 

54* 

36* 

48* 

CO* 

26* 

24* 

36* 


Viii de Bordeaux 
Good riarcl(St. Jul'p) 

Ditto (LSRose) ■» - 

Ditto (Marganx and Lafitlc) 

Sparkling Cbampagno 
Ditto Uirsl qualities) 

Sautcrw' imd Bars^qf - 

Sparkllig Uuigundy 
()ldll|cks 42* 

Mosello 42* 

Bncellas 

WInteport Bud E.l- sherry,vcry wld 72* 


SO* 

36* 

86* 

42* 

60* 

72* 

72* 

B4* 

54* 


72* 

84* 

42* 

60* 


84* 

5i* 

84* 

48* 

61«-» 

36* 

42* 


PER QUARTER CASK. 


Fort 

Sherry > 15^ 

Madeira 

Viitoi ia and Tencriffe 
tlaret*’(ptT Uhd) 


16; id; 22; 

181, 21; 25; 

18; 2i; 25; 

15; is; 

3o; 4o;^ 50/ 

READY MONEY ONLY. 


Marsala 

Mazzara 

Cape Madeira 

Cane Lisbon 

Ciifie, Poi*, or Pontac 


10—11—12 if* 

12 (/s 
8 — 10 / 
10/ 
10/ 


€RAWF 01 t]> ^ CO., I 2 ». Street. 


CUBE ns, with S'ARSAPAJilLLA, 

STlRfjlNtl REE’S ESSENCE.,—The vast and increasing sale, from the re- 
eoinniendarioii «'if the highest inedirui charartnrs. ns well as those wlio have 
cxpcfienced its suinbrious and iirnefleial ^tfects, proves its great success, and 
superiority over every other piepuralion, in being tho innst etFecfnal remedy 
ever discovered for the onre of gonorrluea.gh'its, spasniodif?stiictuics, w eakne^s, 
gravel, pains in the loins anr) kidneys, heal, iiritaiion, and other disorders of the 
aringejp^^M'guns, frequently rcu'oving every sypqiioin of disease in three 
orfowrdays. It rontnins, in i> roneeiifMleil slalf,, all llir cflicniions part of the 
Cnbcb, clu'inically eombiiied with Saisaparillii. and otiier ehoic > iiii'iedient*, 
which render it invahmhlv to lliose afhiried w'itli syphilitic sj ni])toHi,<, ulcers, 
pirAples, blotches, rhenmatism, srorliutio enqilions, and all diseases arising fiom 
A tainted or impure slate of ific blood. In cases of debility, talies, oi wasting, 
bnpotA.ice, and ncivous depression of sjdriis, it lias hi eii taken with tiieniost de¬ 
cided benedt. A regnltii- pcisevrrance in its use has invariably been l^eund to 
improve digestir*!, and give nuiM'ulnr stiengih, energy, and vigorous health to 
the whole frame. The iiiosi drlicnle feinnie may take it wiih perfect safety, 
Prepaied only by J. W. Stilling, 8fi, High-S'rect.*M'liitechapel ; from whom it 
can lie/sent to any part oftlie world, upon enclosing tho amount, in bottles, at 
4 *. 6r/., 10*., 20*., and 30*. eiich. ThoPiopiieior being apprised of several un- 
principJkd medicine vciuli in, who when applied to for this icmedy, sn'stitnte, 
ander the name of Sarsapniitla ('hI cIks, Acc.. an inferior articlo of tlieir own 
Blake, fouls it Ills duty to say, that it is absolutely necessary before purchasing, 
to see the name of “ J. W.Snni.iNo’’ is engiave^on the Government Stamp, 

by ^hich it may he (Tistinguished fioin the varioes spurious iinilntions. .Agents_ 

llannay, 63, Oxford-siiret. corner of Wi'ils-strcel; Sanger, 150, 0^f<Md•strc t; 
Barclay, Farringdoii-stieet; Front, 2*.>6, Strand ; Johnslwe,()8,Ci rnhiU ; Ilcu- 
debourck, 326, lligh liolborn: Sliadliiig, Rova! ICxchange ; Iltirvey, 61 Great 
Suriev-road ; Sabine, Old Bailey ; Mr. Brew,' Med^eaUhail, Brighton ; Tunday, 
Bailey, Wolverhampton; Wimble, Week-s-tir-et, M..itlsto!ie ;' JVlawbood, St. 
John’s street I.iierjiool; and can be had of all the principal medic'ne venders in 
town and country, 

“ We havemueh pleasure In bearing testimony to this saft and efrirncioiis me¬ 
dicine ; we drLtliis on grounds ofsirict impartiality, knowing ^everwFfricndiA.V'liiO 
ba.ve been relieve.! bj# it.’’—Pa/j/iV ('ommvHiea’or. 

Dr puiiUvlar to ff*l'/«r ** Stitiinff Eect''Esrewe. 
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NOTICE TO CORHESPONDENTS. 

Our kind correspondent Emperor will obsewe that wo 
have' feadil) inserted hU interestinif conynunication in oar pre^ 
sent number, and we beg: to assure him and all our friends both, 
in this country and in India, that wa shall be most delighted at 
all times, to receive their favours* under a solemn pledge, thatf 
laith the exception of the Editor^ no person whatever shall see 
the manuscript or know the source whence it whs obtained. 
Statements, involving facts connected with individuals, should 
be accompanied by real oignatureo, that no doabt may exist as 
to*tlhbir authentication. 

H 

All commuriicatiotis addressed to Mr. Alexander, Editor of 
the Eaet India and Colonial Magazine and forwarded to the 

eare of Measrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Publishers, Pa- 

cr* 

to^ioster Row* London, are Certain of being safely received. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
tlNDBR the auspices of the New Year, Ibe £att India 
JUagaaiM, puttini^ forward augmented claims on the htteniioii 
of the public, enters upon the new progress fn its career of-^ 
its Ninth Volume. And, the occasion is tahen advaoAife of to 
announce, that for the future it will appear under a fomi 
oomptetely^new-modelled^its aspect, plan, matter, arrange^* 
ment, undergoing thorough modifleation ;<^nd, ailhoagh hi 
spirit, in the tbne and spirit ofits independenco immutably, the 
same, yet in character~in the various foatures of its externul 
character it will be subjected to a process of extensive, and, in 
fact, the widest improvement. 

it is necessary to state, that alterations Upon such an enlarged 
scale could not have boon contemplated wltHont the prospect 
of commensurate public aid and support, and accordingly it is 
only relevant to the siibji^t to signify that they are undbrtaklft’ 
at'tho instance of several officers of raii|t,tioth of the Civil aifd 
Military services of India, who, having long been exposed to 
the evils arising from the want of an effiefent organ for the ex¬ 
pression of their complaints and espoosat of their intereets 
generally, have determined to avail themselves of ^be means 
which a Periodical, dttr|ng so many years established, and so 
zealously dedicated to the advocacy of the principles ef Indi¬ 
vidual right and National independence, proffers. * 

Hence, a considerable portion of the columns of the JHut 
India JiagoMme will be ea^u»ivelff allotted td matter hear* 
ing dtVeeffy on* the interests of those two Influential 
Bodies t and the field the Plan opens for the expesttre of 
grtevnn^.nod, nonsnqueotly, prospect of their redwss 
must be so immediateTy obvious, and eminently so to the 
lndi%and 1'Sr, tx , AV dU, JtatvUtg, A 


NoHci to iht FnbUe. 


mindo of nil ticluded in the ranks ol the Services, more pBrti<* 
'^larly desisted, as well as to the whole commanity of India, 
^Ihat it wonid seem bat a work of t}tc highest supererogation 
hero to djjate upon it. • 

At the same time* it is itnportai^, nay, indispensable to urge 
that the groniid-work o{ the Fabrk; being Idld^^et would it be 
impossible to rear the suf erstrucArc without the positive, and 
perpetually aeeordcd co-operation of the classes to the 
advancement of whoso interests is the peculiar object in 
design; and, to those classes, then, does the East Inditi 
JtiagaztM, in prosecution of such design, turn for encour¬ 
agement and support. That the looked-for support should 
ibe withheld, ia nct| reasoiAble entertain a suspicion 
the interests to he promoted by it being in equilibrium. And 
hence it is wished explicitly to bo understood, the measure 
of proposed revision on the one side, can only be in ratio with 
the actual measure of aid accorded on the other; or, in other 
terms, in so far only can the iVork be anticfpated to be ren¬ 
dered worthy of the extended patronage of the Indian services, in 
so far as the latter shall extend to it the guarantee of its extended 
patronage. Hoping, with our next, to bo enabled to give a more 
•^etoiled outline of the character of^the plan, we wind up oui 
observations for the present with the assurance, that ,on the 
part of the Condtictors of the Magaxine, no ex«rtion will bt 
spared in raising it to a Standard of the highest excellence ai 
which their ability may enable them to arrive—that if the hi 
hour faif, it will be in consequence of over-xcal, not thi 
absence of zeal; that the promotion of the world’s happines 
general and particular, is the strong stimulus by which the; 
Have ever been snaked, and in proof of which, without layin| 
loo much of ilio unction Flattery to their sonic, they think the; 
may nppenl*to the b}-gone pages of the iourual under Ihci 
management.* 

It cnl\ romaius for them summarily to state, that the arrange 
nH^^t^ adverted to, address theni'-elves in ^he first instance t< 
tleArniv, teLundlv to the Civil ranks of India; thirdly t< 
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every class aadgra<i%m lhelooi»]>ass of fodian society. . To the 
Colooiea aod other dependenetos of the Crown, tjiey may like¬ 
wise be said eiiip||a.tiealiy tAaddre:kS them^lvos, iM to the Bn* 
tish^world in Bngland*—at Rome, to whose intrests, Political, 
Commercial and General, the Work itself must be* admitted 
ever to have be^n the ntn^st dedicated, iu devoting itself to 
J^pse of the East and the Cefonies. 

B. Gentlemen are requested to forward their names and 

subscriptions to Messrs. Sherwood and Co,, or to their own 

# 

Booksellers in the country. 

A Prospectus will be printed with tho next Number, on a 
small separate ^ip, and sent inside the cover, conspicuously, or 
next the Ry-leaf. • • 


THE ELECTIONS. 

0 

The most difficult thing to imagine is the possible oppression 
of a people possessing a representative Governmont. The fact 
supposes a contradiction of the laws common to human nature- > 
supposes |a nation the voluntary forger of Us own irons. A t e* 
presentatwe gwer7^n}ent seems a priori, to argue the guaranleo 
of the largest amount of political liberty of which the comimi 
nityjiving under its operation is ripe for tho enjoyment. And^.^ 
truly, a representative go^nment is the security for this good, 
iu its dbgree is tho security; and hence Great J$rilain, to tho de¬ 
gree of her possessing a representative goiiernmcnt, possesses 
political liberty, but not in a higher degree, nor can till she 
acquires in a higher degree the principle of representative ge- 
^vemmenU Notwithstanding, it must in candour, hot^ever, be 
admitted that Great Britain possesses in a very liigli degree, thp 
principle of representatioif,sufficient, at all events, to oppose at 
this moment to the machinations of a Tory ad minis! ration.; 
and it is in tho use she will now make of that principle, upon 
which, let it be remembered by her, the overthrow or Ostablfsh- 
roent of her liberties depend. In fact,every thing depends upon' 
the character qf,thedSlections, the cbraacter of the nation itself 
wilLbe ^taJUped by it, and involved in it is the scroll of her 
fututre freedom. Let the King choose his Ministers 

from thi^'libcry of men or that, yet the country with such a 
power us that of choosing its own legislators is surely powerful 
enough to mitke head against the designs of any faction, ayhougii 
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bi^n^Ut into {nflucnce by tW The Exectitiv« enii effbet 

Aolbiiigr witbwt the concnvrenbe 61 the L^islative braticfa of 
the system, and how easy it iu%ht be for the people^ <iid they 
on this occasion but perform their duly, to frustrate every inten* 
tion of delpotism, we need not pause here to rendbr evident. 
The only observation that can be liade is, it will be scandalous 
to the reputation of Eng'land, if aitbis advlnc^ period in her 
civilisation and intelligence, theH'ories succeed in retaining 
the government. It will be the more scandalous, for now 
is the hour for their 6nal downfall and extinction, llie 
people have tho power of returning their own legislators, a 
greater power of doing so than they ever before possessed, and 
with this, however, (not enlarged or comprehensive enough in 
ijic abstract it is admitted, but ^ct enlarged and comprehensive 
enough for tiic specific purpose of—Overthrow of the Tories)^ 
and with his power to picture the continuance.of Tory ascendancy 
is to picture and proclaim the disgrace of England from tho 
present to yet unnumbered generations^ Nothing can, nothiug 
ever did exceed the blot which will rest upon her escutcheon, 
if the House of Commons, she now returns, terminate not the 
reign of 'loryism. Shall it be said, the Rfonarch has thrown 
insult upon his people, while the people know not—feel not 
the Impulse to resent the insult! Shall it»be said, that tho 
Court conspires against tho liberties of the country, that 
feels, Wellingtons, Lyndhursts, revjpl in the opportunity the 
tiipidily of the Sovereign gives them for an exercise of their 
soiigarchical principles, while the people remain ins^sible 
to the one and careless of the other I No! this must not 
ho said. Tlje people must, will do their duty; and their duty 
is in this^tho return of those men in the capacity of delegates 
who shall pledge themselves to the promotion of a designated « 
lino of policy. That lino of policy wiy embrace details which 
tho country for months, nay, for years, has known to-be iden- 
ilTied with, and necessary to its wellbeing. It may b,e said, to 
consUl of Abolition in some instances, Construction in others, 
eaud Reform in all; or more specifically, of the three grand 
measures of Extended Suifrago, Annual Parliaments, and Vote by 
lialiot. The people, if they have a parllcfo of the high sehse, 
jiiNlico, and love of liberty, possessed by their ancCstoraV^lt 
extend ihtir sufirage to no eandidate for parii^metRar^^' lfondurs, 
iQiiilie'who readily pledges himself to the advoCifoy"6r iboso 
pleasures ;—he, who will not pledge himself is already a 
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TA« 'ptee^oMC. 

ItriM«of it the 

poo^ woatfl ^9g^4d*w0n»MlYOB iM^ ipoMom* 

did they^eatettoia lib alvaoces. • 

Sir. R.J^eel’s addcesoV hb cooftli^nis i» tiio i^rofmmme* 
of conrse, of thefpolicy the Tories intend to eonet.* In ihni do- 
cnment the peoole are adtised of the good they have to expect 
from the supl'eniftoy of thi Tory faction; yes, adviatd i we do 
not say by reason of its franknen^ but by reason pf its abomi¬ 
nable tophiitrp, by its low and pitiful conning, by the depravity 
it suppose of its authorb heart, by its raachiaveltiiiD duplicity, 
and almost satanic guile. And such a man, the author of such a 
work*—is he the man to whom England wilt consent to en¬ 
trust her destinies 1 Need we reiterate the question Sir 
Robert Peel, the framer of such a document as the address to 
the electors of Tamwofth—l^r Robei;f Peel, he, who has hesi¬ 
tated n^ to deal the lie openly to the whole course of his 
former life—be, who with unheard of measure of insolence 
and craft, presumption and impoaaible to be disguised perfidi- 
onsness, he—'Sir Robert Peel! to such will England consent to 
entrust her destines ? or is ho the*individual fit to be insUlleci 
in the post of Premier of Great Britain 1 Does not England, 
from its farthest bounds, its uttermost extremities, thunder. No ! 
Poes not the v<diole empire, with a voice in its millioned units, 
reduced to one, respond—No I Every principle of justice and of 
liberty, from their lowest depths do they not shout-^No! All 
honour, truth, integrit 3 ^in short, natuf6j,,does she not fling back 
the thunder-roar—^No! And the people-^^tbe people of Etrilain 
will they, stifling even the cravings of nature, forget or deviate 
from what at this great era is their duty? we exclaim—impos¬ 
sible, the elections will prove how grand is the standaid of 
our national character! * 

Ail—every thing depends upon the Elections—upon the men 
the nation shall returfl as its law-givers. The demerits of the 
former House of Commons will not answer for the future. «>For 
the most they consisted of Whigs, which signify Torses in dis¬ 
guise, of Radicals upon occasion foul enough to become Whij's, 
of Toriea actually so avowed, of, in short, clespots, traitors, 
awindicre of popular confidence,, and political harlequins with 
^QUt jC.nd. Of these, let it suffice, we instance (he hoary aoi 
lampion of popular privileges. Sir F. BtirdcUand his 
eoll^l^iie of ^Quintilian fraternity, Sir. J. Hobliouse* and we 
prevail on us to instance those, because, if evoji to these, events 
tffive prcAed the nation not jusliiiud, in entrusting thcdunctioiis of’ 
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The 


legblotioo witboiftspeciac gnafuntoes oAh« Ado^ion ceriAlo 

acts of legislatioi^ how mwh letji. woald it be jwUfi94»in;eii* 
trusting them to nl?n> who pdrvenues onthe political arepa.are^ 
in so much tyros in the art itself of legirlation, and in so much 
also tyros in adherence to principles political or any other f The* 
matter, in short, arrives at this—the pfople must exact pledges 
from their Representatives; and then, the Hou|e of Commons 
of their election will be that which will level the ascendancy 
of the Tories, and make the Monarch himself feel the temerity 
of arraying himself against the national Wilt. If the people do • 
not exact these pledges, they merit, yea, even merit all despo¬ 
tism which may be exercised over them; if they do not exact 
these pledges they are craven-hearted and fit only fpr the yoke 
of bondage and degradation, the Peels and the Wellingtons 
are preparing for them-^but whfther are we carried I the 
people will do their duty, and it will be through theiF instru¬ 
mentality—the instrumentality of t^e British people, that the 
Principle of Freedom will be saved from the wreck which now 
threatens it, and that intellectual enlightenment and happiness 
will be permitted to go on io*tbeir progress over the world. 

The Tories dare not face a British Parliament id this period 
veritably chosen by the people— dare not, because the principles 
on which they meet are antithetical, and because a faction ne¬ 
cessarily is powerless confronted by a nation, ^he Tories are 
assembled at the head of Government, to oppose in all its ad¬ 
vances the principle of liberty now nece^^ry to the health, and, 
in fact, preservation o^the nation. The Tories will oppose the 
reforms sought by the country both in Church and State. They 
will indeed trticAlc in moments of determined resistance by the 
popular spirit, and in these moments presume to accord as con- 
eeseione, what tliey would be utterly powerless to deny as 
peremptory demands. But the nation cannot rest contented 
with any administration, against which it has to oppose suc- 
cessiiK struggles; the nation must have an Executive the 
auxiliary of its volitions—the coadjutor of its projects. And, 
responding to these conditions, will Sir Robert Peel’s govern¬ 
ment entail a useless, incifective, badly organised and in^ 
appropriately stationed army Will it sevea the ridiculous, 

■ ■! I . 11 . . I. ■ , I- - - - - , ■ _■ _ i 

* Tile erinjf of Riigland it a mere inelrunirul of despotism over the JpoliMb^^c, 
Did a ver in Rurope break out, fjty ihoumnd men woutd betheu.tl^.* 
Britain would be eiwbli'd to inarch thitlier. The army of ni lgiiiiii ronsists ofV 
a hendred thousand { Wbat,aii array a Urilish force would make ! Land at a' 
diaiu upon tbc riboui^ca of tla> peupk of ei^kl millions steiliny auTiually. * 
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Ulti EUeiim, 

Ofcwreh aiul State; 

WiH it the |>et^ii4i»t f H esktHidi h'eedbai of 

oommerbe baild oti iB«|atter extiectioa of the aom-iaws I Will 
it substitute ibr that present monstrbQS monopoly denominated 
^ank of England, a National Bank, deriving its existence fl-om 
the general exigencies, dhd its support from the general suf¬ 
frage ? Will it^brogatethe privileges iniquitoualy guaranteed 
to and demoniacally exercised by the honorgble fraternity of 
Leadenhall ? Will, it provide searching and salutary Reform of 
the corporations. Will it rescind the Irish Coercion Act, the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill, the atrocious enactments against 
the Education of the People? Will a Tory Oovernoient 
not accord,•but a$si»t in the furtherance of these all—momen¬ 
tous measures? Let the ^remieris own exposition of* the 
intentions of himself and colleaguejr constitute the answer to 
this interrogatory. And what, then, is the answer to this 
question? Why, that a Tory Government will nevtr assent, 
much less assist in the furtherance of these measures, that it 
will bring its strength into action Jto oppose them, that it would 
sec the nation supplicant, beggared, ruined, cast with a mill¬ 
stone about its neck into the sea, before, consenting to yield 
one jot of the interests of its party, it Yvould concur in any 
measure impcllont 'of the popular good. 

We return, then, to our early postulate, every thing depends 
upon the elections! Js there an Englishman, an individual 
of the British nation base enough, vile enough, to prostrate, at 
such a crisis, his patriotism before the Uttar of a momentary 
gain ? 1$ there a man among us ignoble enough to ex¬ 

change liis honesty for a piece of gold, his future national 
prosperity for a present indulgence of the apatite of his 
avarice ? We stake our life upon it, Ihero is not. The English¬ 
men of the nineteentl^ century will prove themselves worthy of 
their compatriotism with Hampden—with Hampden that 
splendid and immortal prototype of freedom in every in 
every clime, on every. theatre of contested rights upon the 
eartL And hence acquitting themselves, well may the ques¬ 
tion be put by us, how will the Tories stand ? How can op¬ 
pression possibfy invade a people possessed of the great 
patladium of liberty—a Representative Government? Eng- 
lai^ will no^ put the ommnipotence of this palladium to 
«the test. What is the British i^overeign who, in the siipcrciH- 
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ness of ppetensiofi-ihe arrOgrin^ of pLm^ p^etogntimm 
trembles not to bang bimself ib ednaicf *»-- 

moots of English liberty I What-is -, ~ -® ^ 

Lyndhurst, iq opposition to the Will of the British Woftd l^ 
Wc reply in nothing, save the exultation—The elections wfft 
shew, how grand is the standaM of ottr national clyiractcr I** 


♦ 


CHANGE OP MINISTERS—EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
LORD ELLBNBOROUGH, 

The extraordinary character of.the period Is signified in 
nothing more astounding, than the instalment in*two of the 
mos^ important offices o| the Executive of such men as Lord 
Ellenborough and the Earl of Aberdeen—the former titling the 
high functions of President of the Board of Control, the latter, 
Minister for the Colonies! After this, we venture to put forth 
the interrogatory has the age a; further marvel to produce I 

How the intelligence will be received in the po^'tions of the 
empire most directly interested in the question, is no problem. 
While India will writhe under the repetition oj the insult, the 
Colonies in their indignation will frown; India knows, because 
ali^dy it has fallen under the aasteritjjps of the Lord of Ellen* 
borough's policy, the system she will have to contend against, 
andthe Colonies ha^e nothing surely to flatter themselves in the 
prospect of that which would prostrate the liberties of every 
independent people of the Continent. But the antithesis to the 
evil is to found in the newly awakened spirit of the limes— 
a spirit which in India and the Colonial dependencies of the 
empire is putting forth its powers as indubitably as in the bosom 
of?he mother«Iand itsolf; and if the latter scorn the sceptre of 
lorytsm, so will also India and the Colonies disdain it, and it 
if not iorpistii which will establish its dictum over 
though an Ellenborough figure as Dey over ^le destinies oflHe , 
one, and an Aberdeen over those of the other. ! . 

It would bo impossible, certainly, to lament the 
from the post of President, of Mr. Grant. If \he elevali^ 
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the Tory, bring H briiigs wHb it also good-»it has 

brOQgbl.wi^ retimiBent 

addi^ibwAjoMr^^i^^^^ wmori t1le/li<f&|iset of #is 

good» nmpoSfc ^ibins its^dl|»tbe InavttabKs «0il»e«> 

Rittbily^fdBUegbor^jlii, 
if a ^ry, i»l^loaitkoili«i^ UtiC^hiiifaheP^niiAibnl^: 

In this them is^an litnttiensa distinction, and in tbe dtrtibetiob 
immense good. Mr. Grjnt*s policy on the surface was all 
flattering, sunny, fair. His profesrions of attachment to the 
cause of India were* promises of this amendment in the system 
and that; but Mr. Grant made these promises to Uie ear; while, 
with liaidlj^ an instant of exception, broke them to the truth. 
Mr.Grant isn Whig, and in this We compriite, of ebarse, etreiy 
thing we would wish to denounce. But, Tet us be understood'^ 
we do not say, because thp withdrawal of Mr. Grant is a gomf, 
the appoindment of Lord Etlenborough it not an evil $ on the 
contmry, we assert, that tf ie an evil of the first magnitude; 
and, in point of aggravation, aft insult the highest and broadest 
in the power of England to cast. In India, Lord Eltenborougli 
has, since his previous admlnisfratiou of the foncflerm Of tho 
Board of Control, been pkcuUarlif aii object of dislike awdevcm 
horror. In India bis name Is scouted, the epirit of his policy 
execrated, and its details ridiculed. The appointment o( no 
other individual could have been so yupngnant to the fbelinii 
of the people of India His appointment' isthe ilhi^estomRMt«^ 
the piost unrelieved indignity that cbntd he prMsed cbr^^the 
British subjects of that loglon. His regISMb b^wevetv wif 1 liot, 
on this account; escape our sarveiHaifSOi mid* white;.:,eeuilis 
ourselves prepared for measures morespsnlpotiWagiitg'fhe weM 
of tbe East than those pursued by Mr.Grant, yet Weftrunkly yM 
the concession, we anticipate hone more Infrtaetecl^hclttTle; 

' against tbe/oof, not the degree of hostility, hpweVer, weuhay 
ourselves, and if we bava Jlieen earnest in sea^hlng ci^ iib de¬ 
ceits of the one,we shall be fearless in cdhtibhlii% th#^tai^ 
evils of the other. In teferehce to the Gdfotiiui^te4h^h bV thb 
subis^Wthe appointment of the Earl of ^Aberdeen, we have 
bn the present occasion to state, what oil so many oe.^ 
ofuibns .we'have previously stated, llmt the growing ^rit of 
i^^i|depce in tbe Colonies will negative any policy dei^gmid 
to their interests, llie Canadas, New Soutii 
IRfaitiiV ^^ Capev the Mauritius, are panting for a fuller eon- 
i^brnti^of thcirpoliticsLl enfranchisement, and tbe only quei- 
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Military Ca^rU»MMi }u( in India. 


tbii on the »al>jeot ii» wUI;Uie 1^1 
OM^ittun of hii letoioink 
joeis on; wboi^ aecomplisiiii^# lopolMf I., wj^Jindi. 

Toi^/^enthe lip of a Brftl^. <SO|qilltr:ii>(bffoii^^ 
flFBOoynief; tibe crafty ianidf hollow polfi^ of ^hh Ono 
M M hhliid for thaahomtlftble'^^etj^lratipftft of', 

ibft other. ^ . 

BHUTARY COURT9-9CARtlAL lj»f INDIAN ^ 

« • 

A repetition of the delinqnendes of the Head Powers of the 
flfadmi Government involves ns in the necessity of eontfouin^ 
the subject before the BritHh public. The facta of the case are 
few; we shalK, therefore, address, onrselves fo. the work of 
Rieir distait' ini aa brief a compass as.pipuible. Colonel Smythe,- 
it will be remembered^ has already bMn the victim ^countless 
diabolical slanders and conspiracies. To arrest the course of 
Such infamies, he resolves to brii%' thp immediate instruments of 
tiieir perpetration before a Iribanal which should either excnl^ 
pate from, or convict theipbf bis aHegations. With this object 
he applies for the convocation of Court«mar(ial on JLieut.- 
Golene) Conway and Majoc Watiuns. The charge preferred 
l^^ainst the former is the fdlowing, and we introduce it in 
ihi Rteralmitoot that epiaiop niay more easily fdnii itself on the 
y t r enysolieitiMte by whieh# H may h» supposed, the partjrim- 
pheated weutd be meved in forcsng to'ai3< instantaneous Issue ^ 
lehacgn liiefilsnaot Cblonel T. UL 0^. Conway, C. B., of 
the M r^ment'of LigldCfovalsyf and Adjutant-General of the 
^Ifomy* with scandalous and infomous conduct, unberoming the 
sdparacterof anofflcer and gaatlemae, as follows:—- 

Por^haviag delibemariy^and malicieusly fiforicated, and put 
forith a foheho^ in the foHewiaf^mai^ner: 

** By hnving, in a con versatloB with papt. G. H. Thomas of the 
j|th iWP***BtJMghtCavalry,.lielldat Bangalore, some time in the 
psoi^ of October, teas;: and before Cbtonel Ik Foulis retunii^ 
to India in that year said,—* / don't know what the of 

AlA mayatheooe to $ay; hut / know that €blond 
.ffOP'iCcB oeyeaHifici wHh them after Aedodgctic 
finding to certain aecosatioas against me then 
hsvsattgs^d by a court of enquiry) /or / haise had 
jffons Atfis 09t the au/^ect/—or words to yiat 


y And also by having, at Bangalore, sometime in 
of September, or October, 1832, said,— Thai he^ Zieu€ 






'' 'j^e nrlidle of which |i^|rtions, al Wizards Colonel ^oolftiV 
’"iboWlledsre of my gQilt, 6t of bis cottihiQilicatioki with him, 
Lieut.--Coloiiel T. H. S. Conwhy to tint eflhct, w«[^ Utterly 
false ; and wem filtbricated, andpatfoHli by him, Li^tnijr^t 
T, H, S. Conway, f0r|he poi^se of W 

inducing my friends to withdrawtheirq^ofldenoeaiKil nippoift. 
fieom me dorinif the before-mentioned eiKipiiy. 

** The above bein^ in breach gf the artielei of war. 

. (Signed) E.L.8ftyTHB,Ll.-f)bi;dthl.V^<W^«**. 
CaM Jatf/fidb, 81ft Jlfiirdb, 1884, 

The charge against the second Officer alluded to, te alio aft 
follows, and to whkh likewise we are tempted to give thg 
fullest insertion titat the public may^e better be enab||^'tb^ 
judge of the character of the circunditaoces, and the 
into which it necemiity plunges the repufaiion of thO 
Coveroment. In this instance, the cher^ mmdoeii itimlf^ d 
single point, but i^point eertiSnly of km VibLl 'igoniantf 
iodividuai affected, ihat to sit quiet We 

to imply a presumption of guilt only tbo nn^niitde'td'tii^^^^^ 
extraneous corroboration. •The chargl'lii^”^ ' " 

** The admission of the Major bimselltih bei^ the 

Court of Enquiry at Secunderabad, ttiul hi 
cotiraged conversations with a bavildaldf b^troop, ¥iddbiilli^ 
were both under the Colooers^ immi^iale eoaii1ffiahd,"lo'^lii 
, slander of his (the ColonePa) 'chambtetr,<mif Jfhf 

cams /rom the CoIomN ktuniiUdgff hdtWfttsian'dhi£'^^e; 
Major Watkins, was, darthg, the whole tliie;, im tmM of 
the efoseef tnftmaep with him.’' Thisi, die 

on which Colonel Smythe, resolving tO^og hfr 'demthiils'tb 
)# 1 $^|iapplier 1 throagh the usual channel for the meatfl y^.- 
pdWi^ig bl>*> al^tlcadbn io*thi'<&Hfonip* 

fi|iit, in Relation to the former ihy^ib/takes'idaoe 

latter, in refomnce to the second, in Marbh of Ihe 
, II >s sjprffuons to state hem, what wnhili so 
boldly simed bn so many previous bechsfols, ^at 
Oovernment itself of Madras—^its and cfvif heads—* 

as indaet tha first grand bnemy against whose machina^obs the 
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^jc^t h|rto ®ftnry on th« straj|jg’ll. Snoi^‘ t^»; 4^*liiiBnd* 
CoroneV advised t|ie titss^reloftipniM mai^ d^'dbi&figre 
to tWs coHDtiy; blit the doionel, iif coi^ftaftde t6^:md8t 
honoaiilde of priociplesi adojpts India aa the field of thebr iftay, 
al^liotigh with what wraiut of justi^ to Mi owo daiini; and 
Tetwralion of his wrongs, will be easily denfonstrated. 

During a period of etgfif months Vrith regard to the'!brmer,anj}^ 
of^ee months with regard to the latter application for Co«rt-inar*> 
tiaMhegovernmebtremaininertonthe snbjeet: the Colonel fs not 
informed of the/irospeet, even of his demand being entertained. 
At length, after the expiration we have' alluded to of months, 
it is abruptly conveyed to Him, that the/orm^-t^ie technicalities 
of tho charges are objectionable, inducing consequently the still 
Yurtber delay of thei| emendftion. • The letter of our Indian 
correspondent, on tn^e subject clearly exposes the charac¬ 
ter of this part of the proceeding, and to this, there¬ 
fore, 'wo refer the reader’s attention, i^ben, in sequence 
to four own obsorvatioo, it states, that ** on the lei instant 
end before be could obtain the information necessary to 
bnsend tho charge, be was informed that*the trial, was 
not only so suddenly resolved on, but that it was fixed to 
iefOmmenco here on the 9lsl. This is the and by the last 
letters Smyihe’s friends here have received from him, dated 
^hc'IOth, he' was still at Bangalore, without any official know¬ 
ledge of either the President, or Jnffge Advocate, appointed to 
the Court; nor had he been balled on to take the usual prelimi¬ 
nary step of fnrnfshing the latter with a list of his witnesses, to 
insure their being regularly summoned to attend. At that time 
of writing, the 10th, he did not even know wher^ bis. witnesses 


might though be did know that Mr. John Madieod, of the 
vHi’il service, and his brother of the fith cavalry, two most ma-^ 
lerial persons, cannot be here by tbo day appointed. This 
^he Commander-in-Chief well ■ knew when he fixed the day 
iia Mr.' Madeod ianow on the bills with him, too ill to travel; 
and on a peremptory order of Sir Roberfs, Cotonel %^ihe 
fotpresily Informed him that Mr. Matfood was Ms ^^pal 
Every person sees through *ali thisf des^bahle 
Ifiggfory and all have now beoome loo well aeqii8i^b^|r|ith 
4he.brooked policy and dirty ways of the noted- 
r^ndgb^Advocate’s department, to bfi«[#|os»ia its 

riiftk In/* ‘ *,'' \ T ' 

Thi^, then, according to tho latest accounts ^which^ have 
reached, is tfie aspect which this affair assumes. Undeniably, 
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, tia ^ w'dvil aiitfwf|a^ ^«|NiilW0il'til of Hi 
aid mn^Iolis ehtimdfir. ^ th a^|i!fo«^tlda of 
I^HiOD, oo addiliiiiil facts fi|. eitidd W IKiftlid <br, 

bat, acH of tils moltiti^es of iho|0 w^Sofa ate i^eomalated 
afoand ai^ we may adduce the foitofHjaf, aid without hesita^ 
tioa asseft, that the ffOTenuaeiit of Sir Ptoderiok Adam hai the 
good fortune to be distinguished % acts, not flijiy of folly, 
but. if perfidy; not only of perfidy, but the most iidiblOQs in¬ 
fraction of the laws of equity and evens tate 
major H||tchins is the deputy Adjutant OOnerat orCiiitt,^oU 
Conway ;~tfa6 charge of Colonel Smyihe comprise* (let us 
say)^the idea who the Lieut.-Colonel may be. Againse the 
MajorM^ol. Smythe prefers Jhe gravf accusation of Honing 
intercepted certain verjf important o^cial pc^pera, and‘kept 
them from the knowledge the Oommander-in^hii^ at a very 
critical time aa regarded the Oolond-t andeulm'efuimdy deky- 
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though ColXmel Smythe ultimately eueceedcd iniromd 0 > them 
to the qffioet uud obtained them therefrom** Si?#t»disrfck 
Adam promisee Colonel Smythe thab et govemiieilts^ttiry 
shall be instituted into this aeeusationi and/H is ed^iog^ib ob¬ 
serve %\m fidelity with which ate kept the proiiANse^ Sir 
Frederick Adam. Gtlonel Conway has been siispeiflhMf-Hutid 
what does the Ufadras Governor, in hilfiloient of fiiia piipniee, 
but appoint this self-tame individuat ** to. the infiiij^al situa- 
4ioa (during Colonel Conway’s arteiM and trial) of aiutiAg Ad¬ 
jutant General!” With the charge of the grave nature wo have 
evidenced pending against this individeal, wIthdiirjiremMe to 
institute an investigation into the conduct of thisdndiv^ual, 
yet, is such the cousse. pursued by thei Head Civil Ruler of one 


of our chief seats of Indian government I Lei omr arguments bo 
facts! why, while they are thus s<riking,thus emphatic, thw io- 
,;yincible, should wo resort to, or seek to wietd any Other f. But a 
..question is entailed by them, and;lt' Is this, Uhali A sys^ of 
.^siich . an Qrder.be permitted to couliiiiief This, in sitoi% ;is the 
^rquustipn at which the whole mattfw is arrived^-^faaiilAe per- 
And the intrigues, and thU outrageous atrocHiOUcd such 
."a4:'^yernmeat l^;.peraiitted an hoar’s prolei^^ouf^ The 
.. policy of the fndta Hot»e of course is to retaiq the fAs^NUUieitts 
pf theii^ in power—the policy of the India Hoase H to counte¬ 
nance every species of political fraud, despotism, i/agitiousness. 


u 


Patm^ 






It i$ fofi tl^ |«i 

fOchj^.4X^011 b^> tN %' 

i^atiap, $nil tl>e o^oii^ must iqu ^ ^ii| t 

difirn^f tek Nevfir. * wpw 

eoQCLUR^eu t eipU pqw^t of t|e 

mifki^rntW iiv JqafW with ^|« W 

ciyilio prosecutiqo of qvery.ki^qf «|iUuD)r.and ppliti^ 
social wrongs. Never, vre re^qti was thjBi^e a system of 
such ap order, t|?p ofbpriogr a^ it ie'^of a theory f«ada^ntal\y 
ioal,;i^urd» aod i^nomaiptis. $ttt.a terminaiibn must be givea 
to it. As to the branch so to tl^ ^otr^l^ radtccU policy vrl|icn 
governs or rather debases In^ muef be abolished. 


PALRfAS feAY.* 

(Pivm tke mpiuUUhed XtfaT^ qf. it y^ugLit^^ dutinff m v^age hmeftom 
^Nstm/ia, nxeiuf C<qie Horn.) 

The first land we made was Isle le Grand, and as we had 
be^ #Aeen weeks at sea, wane, short of waiter, and our frei^ 
provisionh nearly exhausted; the Captain determined to piMl 
into the tuiy of Ivlinas for which there was a.fair windi and a 
strong-and (hvoetablo current. Several mnaU vessels wore also 
steeitfig; fbf the hay, two of whieh euc chief %nate went on 
boadd, ‘efid<feture6d vritb a boat load of most 'delicioii.<i oranges 
aiMi-yiaadas. Isle le Chrand is seventy'^o nules.from Iliode 
JaiN^; There are three thousand iuhabiitaiits, consisting of 
Portia^uese and ibeih slaves. The scenery fSrom the bay of 
Palmai^li^extremely beautiful and romantic; it is almost 8j}r- 
roandfed wHh mountaias, at the foot of which, and close to Um 
edge el theeuater, orange, lemon^ banana* and eocoe nut tree* 
gtoar# gprttt abundance. On one-side there is a sandy beach, 
whilfir4xieiiids«boat a* quarter of a ndle. Pn this spot, there anr 
18 or SO smalt houses, built up with mad, and which are while 
waslied; there also several huts scattered among the mountains 
that are visible from the bay, bat the gi^ter portion orthc in- 
ImhilM live mere in the tnieriqr ef the islapd. They cqUi^ 
rattiU imlimnse deal of very egeelleai imd Mnd It 

me Its msall vessels, many of which wefe^Afaiictior 

W fiiir wind, to commciiee their ybys^. The|i^ert|r‘ 
efit^jr when we entered the bay, aud :^. th^.Mme 
diei^psd anchor, the moon, which was mek splendidly; 

HrWwi the most enchanting sight 1 even:hnhe|k A few liglik 
were seen Vlimiqering through the rich, darkfolia^ of ike 
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tiexsed the be^r for numy ye^n. 

At Q*eloibkV the beih iiiww*i%, li^ fmi? 

tl|?. ^ ^ , heii tbe ^iiDei]wt 

OBly one thei^^^ eotild eft 

ether |>art * be bed oely been e few eiioc^r liiid 

•aid be bad, therefore^ ontyw but yhli^ be eeuid ibvfW t« t6, 
but hoped we weald fet^r trim w^ilb h lifted. 

Sfeon afferhe leflbe •ebt Wk bis eiAie witb a te^M^epfebib 
preient of oranges, yates, c|:^, large cake.' 

In tbe affernoba, a party of im get txilto a boat a«il«^beitHbr 
the sandy beach. The doom otihe Jleaset behlg^bpeiiifM^ttblEed 
Into all f a great nany Ktile girls about 3if*, iia ,Oi|li^biibrtif 
age^ and some old woaien were Bia1cbig;Taee« ill^!pi|ldf}g 
abont for some tiniO, we arrived at'idw 
goose Captain ;*he intMed tpon ot# laM^ soilbe ie- 

Irodaeod his two daughters to 9M, m» aiateaiiN^ elhdr 
feorteen. fheir eompienions wefb lul^r dift, b«||lt||||^V|i,i^. 
partieulaify tbe younger, iMsseasedf Vuiy^'l^ieii^hig^^^ 

Their fether inade them sii^ several soiigrw^ ^hl# 
much pteasedi They made us willo down our Hallies# and 
loaded us with coeoa«iiuts, orangeO# and eggs, idiey aj^^ie^Fed to 
be very sorry when we fell, and praised to pi^ gma debt 
day*—the wind, however, heeame ddr eiMy in the so 

we were obliged to»leave without agdih, seOkig eiie 1^ 
ftionds., 

' I W II. I I I ■■ —. i wi i . .11 . i H iMilr l o i ' i. j la t .i i i 1I, ii*i 'm , . ' 

THB SOUTH SEA SU^feE COHPA^. 
in Tbreadneedle Street street sicfed the S<mth SoaHdusgv tbe 
.ttfeoe in wbi^ ^'"eompaiiy dHIjiHdiiess, #bon it hed^aiiy to 
tlaniic^ ’iliis eompnny was lirst ealabtisfaed in ltU|;feitihe 
cany^ on an exclusive Mfe to thaSbntli'EeOS; 
a#^ibe supply^^'^nisb AdMra ^Uh negreesi :^ttt Vfie 
yoai^’ltao, of the S^e^ts, H' hoeaihe^lfe most 

noloifetis^hubbfe efrw^^l^idorin Bnyid^dom; ioui|iiMi7 ibr* 
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tunes of miltions were grasped at, and ^at luxary and extra 
vagance waainti^ttc»df aa if these schemes bad actaally 
been realised; bowever, at length, toe deception di^dov^ed 
itself, and the iniquitous Directors were exposed and punished; 
their ill-gotten estates were ctmflscated to the use of the people^ 
they had duped to become Proprietors of Stock; many of the' 
Directora were expelled the nl^se of Common|; but, none of 
them were punished adequately to their crime in banging utter 
ruin on thousands of credulous families. 

The government was weak, silly, and corrupt enough to in¬ 
dulge the company with its protection, and to foster it, until it' 
seemed to thrive; extending national protection to one found¬ 
ling, lavishing royal honouia upon one nest of swindlers, 
naturally caused the metropol^ to swarm with similar wretches; 
the /oily of the government encouraged knaves to set on fbot a 
muUitode of the most impudent and rididUlous schemes, among 
which the following Joint Stock Companies may Hb men¬ 
tioned For insuring against divorces;—For learning men to 
cast nativities ;-^For making deal-boards of saw-dust;—For 
making batter from beech-treesFor a dying machine ;—For 
emptying necessaries by a sweet process. 

1 shall make a fkmiliar simile, which every reaefer may carry 
in hit mind, without the help of figures, and which has a very 
near resemblance to the South Sea scheme, as jt has been exe¬ 
cuted ; viz., A. having stock in trade, though pretty much in 
debt,'gives it out to be worth 300f. on accquni of many privileges 
and adrontages to which he is entitled.^ B. relying on his great 
wisdom and integri^, sues to be admitted a partner on those 
terms, ,and accordingly brings 3001. into the partnership. The 
trade being afterwards given out, or discovered to be very im¬ 
proving, Gnomes in at OOOf.; and afterwards D. at llOOf.; 
and the ca^al is then complet^ to 20001. 

The villany, systematically practised by the Directors of 
South Sea, Mississipi, and other Indian dbmpanies is notorious, 
thtr mathematician demonstrates it and, the poet upbraids it; yet 
it is still followed up, and the British government still protects 
t^ese womt of all rotten and corrupt corporations; in a pleasing 
dream Mr. Grant has imagined a scheme for increasing the 
value of India Stock by taxing British subjects; and he has 
carried the fancy into effect^it answers admirably; stock is jp 
bnt the empire is distressed ; some day the India bubble must 
oimi—the sooner the bettor. 
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A SYMOPStS of &e wtete of tho ttlisn befoTO 

the^EAST INDIA (joNMlT^B: to lelation to (be 

Ann)' of ii«dia>! 

• » 

Including a Reference aleo to the infermedion corUdin^ in the 

Appmdui accempanffing thdi RHdenee, 

(Continned/rvm No* 49t.pa^ . ^ . 

Trreguletr Corp8,^ld4, The following are thehtimb^r of irre*< 
gularsj iDcIiidingr the invalids, \?hich have been maihtaified at 
each presidency and the sobordinate settlements, in OMh year 
from 1813,to 1830, with|the char^ of the same, as it Is^eollected 
from the particular branch of service to which they belong;. 


Irregular 

Corps. 

fiengal.l 

* 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

SuboA., 

Settlement 

Tovab, 

SXSMSSB. 




g|ii 




1813 

22,891 

5,624 


7T 

99,292 

826,868 ' 

1814 

23,243 


1,972 

89 

87,611 

831,810 

1815 

33,542 

7.483 

1,155 

•87 

49,267 

696,948 

1816 

89,75^ 


I,15T 

71 

49,953 

588,140 

1817 

86,116 

8,767 

1,346 

79 . 

46|801 

448,810 

1818 

46,976 

6,318 

nsza 

T6 

61,772 

749,861 

1819 

44,255 

8,954 

1,772 

78 

55,069 • 

756,100 

1890 

36,201 

• 0,794 


71 

49,121 

609,788 

1821 

84,790 

8,811 

5,697 

66 

49,373 

661,070 

1822 

85,632 

8.065 

4.916 

62 

48,675 

881,679 

1823 

36,852 

4,726 « 

. 4,371 

417 

46,366 

31^894 

1824 

38,112 

4,287, 


411 

47.886 

583,999 

1825 

42.460 

5,77S 


878 

64,664 

680.166 

1826 

44,168 

6.072 

7.887 

874 

•58,461 

797,040 

1827 

38,647 

7,034 

7,337 

808 

68,826 

v69M26 

182a 

37,851 

6,011 

6,553 

76 

60,801 

643,296 

1820 

35 332 

6,629 

5.015 

85 

47.054 

600.760 

1830 

28,904 

7,031 

8,878 

02 

89,906 

468;140 


706. In the returns for each year from Whldi the pteeedini* 
table has been constructed, the proportion of Euf^ean ahd 
Native invalids is stated, and the proportion of chai^ for eacH" 
presidency is also specified \ but ibe insertion of thesO latter 
pariieut^rs would have extended the number of eplumns^ so a»a 
to have made the taUe more eomplkated than appears to be 
neeemr^ or desirable for the purpose (br which it has been 
prepared. 

7D0. The irregular horse is considered by tiieut.-Col. Field* 
ing as extremely*usefni« k> war, ** they are, in fact, the hussars 
of onr Native army.’* ' 

hulilt u .d Col. Mtig., rot., t.\ , \o. 'jO,Janvarg,^ 
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tin. Caption Macan thinks the irregular cavalry, particularly 
Colonel Skinnei^s corps, ** as one of‘*lhe most efficient branches 
of our military service for the purpos^ for which it is intended, 
and which saves the regulae oavalry many harassing duties in 
time of war.” 

Colonel Skinner is represented as peculiarly qualified to com¬ 
mand such a corps ; but other corps migbt/in*the opinion of 
this officer, be made as good. Colonel Gardener Gommande<L. 
a very efficient irregular corps which served in the Burmese 
war. 

tW. Tiregular coips are composed of men hired, for a certain 
sum of money, by the month, who furaish their own horses and 
their own arms. • 

799. These corps are increased in war, but hastily reduced in 
peace. Sir T. Pritz]e%would prefer all augmentation of regular 
regimente to any local corps of Infantry. 

800. Tho Goorkah troops whigh entered our service, and are 
formed into irregular corps, are considered by Mr. Mackenzie 
as equalling any troops in the world in '' moral qualities of 
a soldier.*' Tho small bo*dy of irregulars that served at Bhurt- 
pore has always been spokemof in the highest terms. They 
might, perhaps, be enlisted in our service without much diffi¬ 
culty ; but their health would suffer from scsvice in the plains 
of India. It would not be safe to rest upon them as a substitute 
for Europeans, who also stand varie^t of climate better than 
tlie natives, particularly Hindoos, who suffer from their preju¬ 
dices as to food. • 

801. Major Nutt considers that the Poonah auxiliary horse 
and tho extra battalions of the Bombay army were a useful de- 
scriptioqi^or irregular corps, and regrets their abolition. 

802. Sir John Malcolm speaks also in high terms of this de- 

seription of force;; but he thinks that the extra battalions were 
BO longer required.. * 

— 803. Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that the duly of the body-- 
guard at Madras would possibly be better performed, and at a 
I, less expense^by a squadron-of cavalry from Arcot,and a brigade 
of guns from St. Thomas's Mbunt, to-be relieved every three 
months. 

IfivaHde. —803 (a.) The number of invalids at each presi¬ 
dency and the subordinate settlements, in each year from 1813> 
to 1830, was as follows. The charge of maffltaining them is^ 
not specified separately in the returns. 
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Invalids, 

Bengal* 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


Total. 

1818 

2.401 

4,818 

1,018 

77 

8,849 

1814 

2,82B 


1,160 

69 

6,681 

. 1818 

2,170 

7,488 

1,048 

87 


1810 

2,048 

8,068 

1,04S 

71 

•12,127 

1617 

2,101 

8,707 

1,234 

72 

12,174 

1618 


0^16 


Td 

12,721 

1819 

1.909 

8.054 

1,678 

78 

12,065 

1880 

2 ,oeo 

8,544 

lf;82S 

71 

12,444 

.1881 

2,189 

8.811 


06 

13,101 

18S8 

2,fi» 


2,161 

62 

12,828 

1823 

2,503 

4,726 


62 

0,670 

1624 

2,587 

4,287 

2,466 

70 

9,406 

.1824 

2jm 

4,368 

2,657 

70 

9,628 


2,391 

4,777 

2,674 

71 

9,913 

1827 


5,630 


72 

11,246 

1826 

•3,228 

6,687 

3,297 

76 ; 

11,288 

1820 

2,208 

5,472 

2.764 

85 

10.619 

1830 

_s_ 

2,740 

4,887 

a 1,668 

92 \ 

• ' 

10,588 • 


804. The return^ formings No. 2 of appendix (A.) speddcs 
’the proportion of European and native invalids of which these 
.numbers are composed; and the particular returns for each 
; 3 rear, from which the preceding table has been constructed, 
supplies the same.informationin respeot to each preddencyand 
4hc subordinate settlements. 

805. Colonel \Yatsoa states, that'invalida in Bengal leceive 
fuli-pay and perform garrison duty. 

806. Colonel Green hill states, that at Bombay there is a na¬ 
tive veteran battalion inSb which men are admitted,;if with « 
good character, after a twenty years' servjcc. In regard to 
4he5e Colonel Aitchison observes, ^*We then get ten years •more 
•service out of him for local duty.*' 

807. The inefficient men of the invalid corps of Bombay weie 
.-transferred by.tSirlobo Malcolm to the pension estaljTlshnient. 

808. vColonol Pennington recommends the establishment of 
'** veteran battalions 4o Be composed entirely of old officers and 
sepoys, having the same .prqportion, as far as the means would 

.allow, of invalid Eurqpeamofficers.” 

800 . Major Wilson thinks that the situation of barvack-maa- 
'tcrs might be filled by officers on the veteran, or invalid, or* 
.pension establishment, or that officers bolding such appoint- 
>jments might, on promotion, be .remanded to their regiments. 

General Staff^tr—810. The numbers employed 4 ipon the ge- 
ineral statT, including the commissariat, with the charge of those 
•4^ii!|iartn)ents, in each of the years from 18L3 to 1680, arespeci- 
tiuihas follows;— , 
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Madras. 

Bombay, 

Total. 

Expense. 

1819 

Its 

202 


464 

1,011,0331 

1814 

204 

211 


487 

846,052 

1815 


261 


533 

976,762 • 

1816 

189 

220 


495 

1,135,215 

1817 


234 

110 


1,173,695 

1818 

349 

277 

108 


1,433,032 

1819 

268 

321 

170 

759 

1,438,947 

1830 

285 

331 

138 

744 

1,207,870 

1821 

388 

326 

93 

817 

1,753,152 

1822 

28*2 

329 

112 

723 

1,437,901 

1823 

328 

324 

108 

760 

1,199,607 

1824 

364 

350 

97 

811 

1,342.417 

1825 

384 

362 

102 

848 

1,317,520 

182G 

383 

380 

112 

873 

1,513,137 

1827 

301 

3f0 

109 

890 i 

1,372.697 

1828 

432 

420 

129 

981 

1,547,402 

, 1820 

495 

424 

• 139. 

1,058 

],0{i2.093 

I&30 

440 

• 445 

148 

1,033 

1.102.817 


nil. The return No. 2 in appendix (A.) specifics the number 
of European officers employed, both in tlic staiT and commissa¬ 
riat, in India, and also tl\p number of European non-commis¬ 
sioned officers employed on the g-eneral sialT in ooch year ; and 
similar information in respect to each presidency may be ob¬ 
tained by consulting* the separate returns for each year, from 
which the preceding table has been constriic^d. 

ttl2. The particular appointments in the general staff of llic 
three presidencies are stated in a scffttate return, and the ex¬ 
pense of the same, and of the military departments, in the 
years ini3,1820,%tid 1830, is also given. 

Old. The allowances, also, of the officers on the general staff 
are stated in a separate return. 

014. fiSetoncl Siilmorid, ill his reply to the Board’s circular, 
has supplied an abstract return of the number of officers em¬ 
ployed upon the staff in 1813 and at the prehcnt time, 
distinguishing the presidencies and departments; and .also a 
'return of oflicers in civil employment at the three presidencies. 
He has given a general description of the duties appropriate to 
♦ each department, which may be coiiveuieiitly consulted as a 
suitable introduction to the suggestions of the several witnesses 
in ruNpecl to the staff. 

810. 'J his head comprises what is staled by t!ie witnesses in 
regard to the apj'oinlment of officers to the general staff, Ifieir 
rJnties, .ami the mode in which they are promoted ; and wlu Ihcr 
itdiicle ii'' he practiiablc therein. Also, suc^b notices as 
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are given by them in relation to the edjntant-general and 
quartermaster-general’s departments, the commissariat, the pay 
department, and department ofthe military auditor-general, the 
military boards, together with the information supplied in rcla- 
tibn to stores, clothing, and carriage for the troops. * 

816. It is necessary that an officer should have done regi¬ 
mental duty Hefore he is allowed to hold a staff situation ; and 
this rule is, by Colonel J. Munro, held to be essential for the 
service. 

817. Sir B. Paget is of opinion that it would be a beneficial 

alteration in the system if staff officers at the cantonments were 
to give up their offices when their corps are removed to another 
station ; but lie thinks the way in which officers are taken from 
their corps to fill up these and ^11 sorts of situations at Bengalis 
objectionable. * • 

818. Colonel Limond remarks, that it is ** a lamentable fact 
tliat foreign influence is, and has been for many years, para¬ 
mount to the claim of desert or length of service; that this in¬ 
fluence, under a transfer to the Crown, would be increased, 
and its baleful^effects extended, thero can be no doubt.” 

81U. The staff officers in each presidency are^selected exclu- 
rively from the company's service in the same presidency. 

820. Colonel Greenhill thinks that staff officers should be 
selected only on the recommendation of the officers command¬ 
ing the corps as to good«<^nduct and a knowledge of tho country 
languages. 

821. The duties of the general’s staff at Bengal are nearly the 
same as in tlie British army. General officers in India have more 
to do than elsewhere. The duties of a general officer at Madras 
are of a wider nature than those in Bengal, every xlefail ofthe 
service passing through his hands. 

822. In the department of the general staff at Bengal, the 
junior officers are promoted by seniority, the seniors by selection. 

823. The oflicers of the Bengal army are generally selected 

for Ihoir merits, and by no means from European recom¬ 
mendations. V * 

824. In 1B13 the total amount of force was 199,950, and that 
ill 1830, 19<1,685; the staff is, nevertheless, more by 84 now 
than it was in 1813. This is accounted for by the number of 
stations having been increased of late years, and it does not ap¬ 
pear from any of the witnesses that reductions can be made in 
the officers on the staff. 

8»2o. Ca|itain Page is of opinion that rcductkuis in the staff 
are practicable. 
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82& In thn *a4iataDt>|ren9ral*s department in Bengal the 
number of staff officers has increased since 1818, firom^ to 764 
■at Madras, from 26 to^O; fi;t Bombay, from 12 to 20« ^rhich can¬ 
not, in the opinion of the witnesses, be reduced without a loss 
of efficiency*. 

827. The territory occupied by the,,Indian^army is divided 
into military districts, with a centre staff, from wUom all orders 
emanate. 

828. These duties of the departments of adjutant-general and 
quartermaster-general are understood to be different at Bengal 
from those at Madras. Lord Howden made the same distribu¬ 
tion in those duties at Madras as subeiete in England, and the 
plan, in the opinion of Colonel J. Munro, works well. 

JB20. Major Wilson is of opinion that the office of adjutant- 
general and quartermatfter-genenral shduld be united, as in tiie 
•continental armies. 

830. The quartern'.aster-generars department at Madras is 
stated to iiavo deteriorated of late, in consequence of officorfr 
being appointed to it indiscriminately, instead of, as rormerly, 
from the military institution at Madras, wlrich is now abolished. 

831. The commissariat provides almost every thing for the 
«rmy, even to the horses of the cavalry^ under the instruction 
■and control of the Governor in Council of the* Presidency only. 

832. There appear to be no means of ascertaining whether it 
(be more economical to obtain the ^^plies by tlic commis- 
aioners, or by the old •mode of contract as before. 'I'he several 
Indian goveramente have been called upon to report on the 
subject. 

833. Sir J, Malcolm observes as follows, in reference to the 

■commiss^iat of Bombay, during the period of his administration 
of the government: *' From my first arrival in India in 1827, I 
was aware the Commissariat department called for minute iii- 
^vestigation, and a considerable reform ot its establishment; and 
I anticipated great reduction of expenditure might be more be¬ 
neficially introduced, in prosecution of the reforms made in this 
branch, the qpmreissary-general was relieved from the detaU 
kliities at the presidency. Ail the branches of the •commissariat, 
ancluding supplies, labourers, carriage, and dooley establisb- 
iments, were reduced to a mure economical scale, and great im- 
ftrovements introduced by a revision of office forms of returns., 
•correspondence, &c., simplifying the routine of business : and J 
•can now assert that a saving of nearly 30 per cent, has been 
«nade, ilV>on an average of its whole e.xpenditttre.'’ « • 

834. Colonel Liinotid is of o{uiii<jn that “ the Ibrmalion Oif 
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fhe eommissariat of provikion and toppfy bas proved of Incalen* 
lable benefit to tlio service; and be recommends the formationr 
of ail ordnance commissariat, im a plan similar to that whicb 
be submitted to Lord Ellenborougfh, ^ 

*836. Colonel J. Mnnro is equally impressed with the ad¬ 
vantages of the cpmmissariat. 

830. Capt. tlalmain observes, “ Were the system of eontracb 
generally introduced it would tend to much econi^y." 

887, The mode in which the pay department is managed i» 
stated by Colonel Salmond to be as fbllovrs: The paymaster- 
general makes a calculation of what will be required for mili¬ 
tary dtsbursemente every month, and that calculation is handed 
up to the auditor-general to check, and according to his opinioi* 
issues are made to the payn^ster-general. Ihe paymaster- 
general issues the money he receives to* the paymasters of sta¬ 
tions, who pay it to the captains of companies for the men in* 
Bengal. • 

838. In Madras the-money is paid to the paymasters of regi¬ 
ments in the first instance, and by hjin to the captains of com¬ 
panies for the men. 

Baft. The duties that are at home performed by the Secretary 
at War, in India, are performed by the auditor-general. The 
financial part of the army is under the auditor; 

840. Cblonel Salmond thinks that ‘^he judge advocate- 
fi-enerai might with propiiety be, as at home, a barrister; ** and 
that the Bengal system of employing officers in the department 
of military secretary to government is preferable to that wbieb 
obtains at the other presidenci^,. of fitting these offices with 
civilians. 

84!. The Military Board at Bombay has been a’^olisbedL 
The following are the reasons stated by Sir John Malcolm in 
support of this measure: My most serious attention was called 
to the constitution of the Military Board of this establishment* 
That it had been an useful institution there can be no doubt; 
but during the present well-understood system of detail,, it had 
become a real source of expense, and caused a moltiplicatioii of ’ 
business which I thought would be much more effectually 
transacted by throwing direct responsibility upon the heads of 
departments, and causing^hfem to correspond with govemmen# 
or the Ounmander-in-chiel. 

Tfie functions of the Board ftave now ceased more than » 
twelvenioritli: and the manner in which departments conduct 
Shelf duties, as now laid down, shows the system to be gene- 
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rally improved.* Every good effect that 1 anticipated from its 
abolition has resulted, and no inconvenience has been found 
from that measure in any branch of the service; on the con¬ 
trary, both efficiency and economy have been essentially 
promoted, 'while a much more operative check has been placed 
upon public expenditure ; and that check is iQ all cases, except 
oil emergency, upon demand, not upon supply.'* IVfajor-gcneral 
Sir T. Pritzler thinks the Military Board might be dispensed 
with at Madras. 

842. In Bengal the Military Board has been modified. Lord 

■William Bentinck has made two special appointments to this 
Board, the officers holding which are salaried and have no other 
duties to attend to. Some of the staff officers "who ased to 
belong to the Board, without salaries, have been relieved from 
that duty. • * ^ 

843. The duty of indenting upon England for military stores 
is performed by the Military Board of each presidency, under 
instructions from England. In the appendix is a statement of 
the aggregate expense of military stores sent from England in 
the years UU3, 1828, and 1830. 

844. Sir J. Malcolm remarks as follows, in reference to the 
department of stores and camp equipage at Bombay : " My at¬ 
tention having been called to the general revision in the esta¬ 
blishments of stores and camp equipage, reductions were made 
in the number of store artificers, and||(^ pay to tent and store 
lascars. Of the respectable classes of serangs and tindals, 
however, it did BAt appear expedient to reduce the pay, al¬ 
though the number was lessened ; but in the whole of the above 
mentioned reductions, notwithstanding the saving of|expen- 
ditiire tqsj^pvernmcnt, the just claims of individuals to exemption 
from reduction or reward from government, on account of 
service or good conduct, have never been sacrificed to measures 
of economy.” 

845. An immense stock of ordnance is kept at the different 
presidencies ; and if artillery stores arc wauling at one presi- 

rdency, they ,#iould easily be transferred coastwise from any 
of the other presidencies that could spare them. 

84G. Sir J. Malcolm states that at Bombay, and he believes 
at the other presidencies, every artiisle that can be furnished 
equally serviceable, and at less expense, is furnished in India 
and not included in the indents upon England.* 

847. Guns and shot, arms and accoutrements, are supplied 
from EJlfgland; gunpowder, ordnance-carriages asd appoint- 
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' manta are j^x t^e company’s fastablisNnetits in the 

' country. 

' 948. Mi^or Hutt remarks as follows : ** An enquiry inig^ht be 
esefnl into the mode by which the military stores arc supplied 
' frdm England. It is generfilly understood that thc.East Yndja 
Company pay a liberal jptice for every article of supply, whilst 
the stores theniselVes are oftf^Uitinics of a very inferior description. 
"The arms, accoutrements, surveying and rpatliematical icistru> 
meats, &c. fall more panticplarly under this,observation. There 
^seems to me to be great inattention in not adapting the articjes 
to the climate Jthey are destined to be used in, by which govern- 
,,ment sustains a iieavy pecuniary loss, and the effieiency of the 
, military equipments is seriously impaired. 

.,Q<t9. It appears that stores sent out aro generally good, but 
will deteriorate from t];ie natsire of the climate. The gun¬ 
powder manufactories in India are exceflent. 

650. There is no manufactory of afms in India, or of shot: 
r both arc sqf.tplied fronaEoglaAd. 

8dl. Sir Lionel Smiih thinks the musket-locks supplied arc 
not so good'as in the King*s service.« 

,.862. Colonel .Forrest thinks that no arms aro better got dp 
, than those for the Company's service, and are better than those 
for His Majesty's troops. ‘ 

863. The sadcflery and harness are all made in the country. 
.The calibres of the guns, stores, and carriages are believed to 
be the same in the thtee presidencies. The brass ordnance 
. is made - in Bengal, and supplied to the ,othpr three 
presidencies . • 

854. The commandant of artillery has the general superin- 
. tendence and control of the whole artillery of*<>iti8 esta- 
■ blishrnunt. The civil duties of this department . in. d Bombfltv 
are also under the management, of the coramandantoTsrtillery 
since the abolition of l^e Military Hoard by Sir John Malcolm, 
These duties used to be partly managed by the Military Board, 
and partly by the commandant .of artillejry everywhere; but 
.since the alteration in the Military Board, Cplotiel Salntond 
cannot.speak for-certain aa to how the duties ar^ «mdt|ct4dg| 
‘Bombay. 

8.')5. A-il kinds of clothing made in England are superior, but 
small stores arc prepared with advantagd-In the different ar** 
soii:iIn ill iijud>^-> '*<nd much chcafter than they could be procured 
I Imm Europe. * 

86(i. The clothing of the company's troops in India is 
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nmnagod at ETengfal and Bombay, by agents a]>poiDted by the 
government of each presidency. i 

867. At Madras thcy^ave, for the last three, or four years, 
provided the clothing ny contract, which is found to be a 
cheaper and better system, and will probably be applied to the 
other presidencies ; but at each presidency the clothing agents 
are under the orders of a Clothing Board, consisting of a certain 
number of officers. 

856. The cloth is sent from England, and made up at several 
presidencies nnder the orders of their respective Clothing Boards. 

869. Lientenant-colonel Hopkinson states as follows : “ The 
clothing of the Madras army generally is of the best quality 
note, especially since the mode of providing it hae been altered. 
The arms of every description are of the best quality that Eng¬ 
land can produce ; bi|^ 1 do tlifnk, aS an old commissary, that 
the equipments, such as belts, pouches, drums, and*such like, 
are bad. ft is true a sort of copntry-made accodtrcmcnls may 
cost infinitely less than those from Eni'opc, but even this is. f 
think, a question ; certainly, however, they do not last, even 
under the most favourabfe circumstances, one-third the time. 
1 have, when commissary, frequently knowA commanding 
officers lake baok condemned Europe articles in preference to 
receiving new country." ^ 

880. Sir T. Pfilzler is also of opinion that a saving would 
be made, by the durability of Europe^ accoiitremenls and ap¬ 
pointments being greater than those of native maiiufacturo 
which are now infuse.'* 

881. Sir H. Worsley is of opinion that the musket in general 
use for the infantry is too heavy, and that fusils,such as arlillery- 
men often carry, might be substituted. 

882. *^rif'the appendix is a list of articles of clofhing and 
equipment, and also of tbe means of carriage or other sicemn- 
modation supplied to the soldier at each presidency, and in each 
branch of service. 

883. There is no rostriction as to the number of aniihals 
^emp^gyed upon the lines of march for the enrriage of bngu'agr. 

Horses are n5t employed; alt baggage is carried eitlicr I'pou 
elephants, camels, or liiiliacks. 

PepartmenL —881. The Uumhef.pf medical oil'cer'*, 
Enropcau Native, employed at each presidemy ai .1 Iho 
snbordinfiie M'Ulements, in each year fmiii llkld to i8:tli/\\iih 
tUv ^;h*»rgv of the {fame, were as follows 
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ft«.>. In the return No. 2, appendix (A.) the European sur- 
g^eons and Native doctors are disting^uished, which is also the 
ra.«e in rcspgct to each presidency, iprAhe separate returns for 
ji -'}) year, froni which the preceding table has been ebnstrneted 4 
ttGfi. The number of medical stefT appointments of the three 
i> j ^idcncics is t>hown in a separate return ; and also in another 
roim n the allowances of officers holding those appointments are 
.stated. 

S(i7. ^^ajor Wilson is opinion that the number of medical 
t.nicors is too few, and that the department ** demands every 
htU'iitivo roviesv and consideration.'* , 

The wiliiesse.s have supplied information in relation to 
the duties of medical officers, both of European and Native 
forps: the medical contracts they formerly held, and the a]« 
lowances of which they arc in receipt; the efficiency^flPother-* 
wiM* of the Company's medical regulations; and the appoint* 
nn nt recently made by' ids Majesty’s government of ah 
ilt^peetn^-gelte^ai of hosfdluls, or a deputy inspeclorogenerai 
of hu>pltnls, at each presidency. 

PCt). 'I'he duties of the medical officer in charge of ah 
corps are more numerous than in any'other part of the wofku 
the l;(>>pitiiis being full of sick, and the medical officer having a 
double set of volunMitoiis returns to prepavor Besides the care 
(vf his hos|)ilal, he IfiHS to attend gCiitlettiett, civil and 

mililarv. togetliei with their faffiiims^ ai tlie'i^atioti., 

}>7(>. 'I'hc duties of the medical fidB^r in charge of a native, 
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arc the same as in an Kuro^t^aYi eferps, but differmt in qnanlity' 
niifJ decree : Ji'e'lias nut ^o many book.s to keepj^nd tbe native' 
troops are in'iiniti!>ly niorejhealthy than the Enr^^an. 

H71. Tlij.* [)ioporlion of medical'officers allowed to European 
and iXative corps is one to a Native, and three, to an European 
r<!j,riinent; encli has a snfHcierrjt establishment'o'[ Ntitivb assis-" 
tanfs. 'I'lie ntiinbcr attached to an European regiment it at- 
timos insufiieicnt. 

H72. I/rider the former regulations the snrgeon contracted to 
riiriii>h country medicines, according to the number of men un¬ 
der his care, as also bedding and clothing, at a given amount of 
each European, and in Nati\e rbgimeifts so rnuch fOrev'ery 100 
natives; but European medicines were always ftiAiished by the 
giivernmenft. These allowaDcqj to' snrgeons were formerly 
very groat, but they hini to find all thrTmaterial of the hospital. 
Under the new regulation^, however, the substitution of allow-' 
mice in lieu of contnicl is geriera41y beneficial, as it places the 
.s iqH‘r in ten deuce in proper bands> but, at tbe same time, it is no' 
saving to the East IndiaNl^ompaDjr; dti the contraj^, it is be¬ 
lieved that the c'xpense is increased. Some j^ea'rs fifgd, thd' 
medical officers at Bombay were under considerable alarm 
(which has not yet sub.'-ided) in consequence of the redifttliotis' 
and aileratiohs in their ailowahees. % 

873. The medicines are now, except the most trifling arti¬ 
cles, supplied from the public stores ^ indents, and arc mucH' 
superior in qualit y to those formerly furnished by contl'act. The 
quantity is also cerjaiuly greater than before. 

&74. The eompally’^ regulations in tliis department are very 
liberal: the hospitals and medical duties generally (at least uf 
Bomba y, of w hich Sir C. Dalbiac speaks) are particularly well' 
conducted : the officers in the superior and’middle ranks of ibis' 
class, ns well in the King's us in the company's service, being 
men of ixcellent education. But if thifsc officers should enter-' 


tain aivything like mistrust as to the pay and allowances hitherto* 
granted to them, the same description of men who have gone' 
last twelve or fourteen years, and who have brought 
tbi$ portion of the service to ifs present highly creditable slate, 
wilt not again be induced to go out; and the introduction of 
otRcersof inferior education would be generally very prejudicial. 


and won'd at times materially afTect the efficiency of the army.- 
It is to be observed that the number of invalids in a Native re¬ 


giment varies very much according to the country in which they 
are emfrfoyed ; those of 800*or DOO stvong have sometimes s^ or 
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cii^ht sick; h\A SirT. Priizler states thtft if be found that they- 
exceeded tweeVy or twent\Nfive out’ of 800, he should have 
made inqiiiryj^In an Eltiropean reg|tnent, the corps are con¬ 
sidered iinhcaftliy when the’ in\^alid^ exceed 10 per cent. A 
reg-iment stationed under his command for two years* at Bangra- 
lore lost only t^weaty-five out of 800 men each year ; at Arcot, 
and in the ffeld, about fifty men per aniiufn ; but at Trichino- 
poly. when first they came out, they lost seventy, the greatest 
loss they had sustained for twenty-five years. 

fiVo. With regard to the company’s regulation requiring a 
specified period of service, as siiperintendingsurgeoii or member 
of the Medical Board, in order to entitle medical officers to the* 
higher scalo ef retiring pension, it is considered by them as a 
hardship, that they should notjiavc the privilege, in commojn' 
with the field officers in the army, of rearing on the day they 
attain their now rank. 8ir T. Rcyneli, however, thinks that 
the above rcgnlaliou is a vcry^iist arrangomeut. It is supposed 
*>.V some that it would be advantageous to the service if the 
sitvu(ioqj^,Q^upetintending surgeon member of the Medical 
Board wore fil]ed by selection, instead of seniority, as at present, 
because younger niert wotild be brought forward, and more 
active officers obtained ; but it must be a vervihigh scale.of re¬ 
tiring pension IhaU^vould induce the medical service to consider 
it as a favour done to them ; every class in India being so much 
nttariicd to the scuiority>^(sc. Thotigli there is a power of se¬ 
lection vested in (he goveriimont. Sir J. Nicolls never remem- 
bcr.s it to have been exorcised-at* Bengal. , 

B78. In one of the replies to the Board’s circular it is sug¬ 
gested, that the relipiog pensions should have reference to* 
length of service, rather ihati the appointment of siiperintciidnig- 
stirgeon and member of the Medical Board, on accruint^^it^ in¬ 
juriously fettering ♦'lire discretion of the local government in 
t'ho sck'ction of niedical'olficerN for the higher and more 
important sitiiaiiofis, by .securing, n.s it in a measure does, the 
practical observance ofa .seniority promotion, without regard to* 
indi\i<iu!it qualification. 

877. 'I'Ijo api)oi«foient of a superintending ri’ed IcafofmeeT/ 
who has aho had experience of di.sensos in other climates, is 
considered of advantage; but Sir J. NicoHs does not think it 
nidisponsable lhaf'previous service in India should be a qualifi¬ 
cation in llie selection of an inspector of Hi> Maje.sly’s ho.spitaJs 
in that country. Sir T. Ueynell, however, considers the above 
qualification undoubtedly ueres.^ary. Since inspeetops gf hos-' 
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pitals hare been appointed to the King's regimenwin India, and 
a more accurate registry of the cases and thejp treatment is 
kept, which has doubtleMly led to an improve ractlce, the 
system of registration Iras been extended to t company’s 
service. The duty of inspector is believed to be entirely cod- 
finod to cummunicalion with the surgeons ^of the different 
regiments in His Majesty’s service, and-with*the director- 
general of hospitals at home. The King’s army has a deputy- 
inspector of hospitals for Madras, and an inspector at Calcutta. 

878. .Sir T. lieyiiell is of opinion that this inspector of 
hospitals should have a seat at the Medical Board of the 
presidency at which he is stationed, ah belonging to a largo 
portion of the army. , 

87D. In one of the replies to the circular it is remarked, 
‘’\hat the appointment^f an in4(>ectoiirgeneral of hospitals of 
his Majesty’s regiments in India, and of a deputy iospector- 
gcnoral at each of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, is 
culculated to improve the character of the medical service of 
India, by the introdnctioiaof individuals into that countr y who 
have had e.vpericnee of the diseases of other cllmafes7*hnd arc 
familiar with the most recent improvements that may have* 
taken place in the science iu Europe. It uUo forms an important 
link between the presiding medical aulhoriti^ in this country 
and in India, which was before wanting. Every measure should, 
however, be taken to prevent collision between the medical au¬ 
thorities of the two services ; and if IH^ inspector-general and 
his deputies had a seat at the Medical Board of the presidency 
to which they are Respectively attached, much advantage might 
accrue to each service, by the opportunity which would thereby 
be afforded for mutual communication and confldential expla¬ 
nation. «st£i*^imiiar remark is applicable to the officers at the 
head of the departments of adjutant-general and rpinrtcrnmsler- 
general at the presidencies, at which a Military Board is still in 
e.\Ute(.ice. 

880. The medical department of the company's service in 
India has been,revised very lately, and it is believed satisfac- 

Sir T. Pritzicr recommends that medical 
officers should bo examined at every step of promotion, as is the 
case in the King’s regiments. 

881. No ofllcer in any military service is exposed to the same 
continued fatigue and risk as the medical officejr in charge of an 
European corps in India; and it is believed it will bo found 
that these officers die there in the proportion of at lea^it two, or 
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perhaps thre/to one, as compared oOIcers of other ranks. 
In less than ^ years, the 4th drago^lBs (Kiog^s) have bnried 
three full surdlonsin India,besides a|pE>orth who came to Eng- 
Itpid in bad ifeaith, and died after his arrival. 

882. Altogether, a point of more importance to the welfare 
and efficiency ^of the Indian army can scarcely be contemplated, 
than that of aflTordidg due encouragement and remuneration to, 
and l(eepiug perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks 
employ^ in that conntiy. 


THE COMMITTEES OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

Originally,«each director of the company was called a com¬ 
mittee, and these 24 committees, or rather committee-men coy- 
stituted tho court of corflmittees ; in 1603, it was provided that 
sub-committees might be provided for the dispatch of business; 
the practice of the old London company was to choose the se¬ 
veral sub-committees immediately after the annual election; 
and whj»rLtfce two companies united^he first annual election 
took place in April, 1709, when the following eight com¬ 
mittees were formed and chosen ; viz. accounts, buying, cor¬ 
respondence, lawsuits, shipping, treasury, .warehouses, and 
private trade. Iq^pril, 1771, anew committee was formed for 
the management of Clive’s military fund; and in 1781, another 
new committee was foiled for matters relating to tho troops 
and stores of the King. In 1784, Parliament enacted that tho 
Court of Directors should choose three dire^ctors to form a se¬ 
cret political committee; and, in consequeneo of the appoint¬ 
ment of a Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, the 
company’s committees were, in some measure, new modelled, 
in communication with the Board of Comroissiondfl!'^ as to 
assimilate the duties of the several committees with those 
which it was considered* the Court of Directors would have to 
perform in communication with^the Board Of Control; from 1785 
until 1B.14, the committees have gone on generally in the 
manner; the endeavour has been to form departments a nat^ igp8fl_ 
to those of tfie government of England, but 
entirely overlooked the fact, that in England the people make 
the laws and administer them, but, in India; the people are in 
theory, cii)liers, and, in practice, the slaves of an ignorant, mer¬ 
cenary, and cruel commercial despotism. Without any power 
\vhato\i‘r over any department or any minister. The committee 
of corrt.'-jfoudcucc bears a reference, in the corresponding 



‘partmcnt, it comprises Vrbat is dcme, in .-a^reat^ieasore; at tbc 
horse>g:uards and the wai-ofloe; the flDap^iald4||urtmeQt, beio^ 
both political and cojnmercial, embraces the various'points 
that are attached to and conducted by the treasury; and i!he 
commercial department and the.committee shipping perform 
what ill some degree is carried on by the board hf trade and by 
the navy board. 

In the month of April last, the company surrendered all its 
property to the crown and placed all its charters in abeyance ; 
Wveu.tXie Court of Directors was divided into committees of 
three sorts, viz., the standing committees, the seorPt political 
committee, and the secret commercial committee. 'I'tio 
landing committees were formed into three classes, viz., cor¬ 
respondence, warehotpies, and Shipping ; each of which classes 
wast further subdivided into committees. Annually,soon as 
the Court of Directors had eleq^ed their chairman an3 deputy 
chairman, the court proceeded to appoint its three principti 
committees; the cliairH^n proposed.to the cou rt tlie sevei^^ 
members of each committee; but, in fact, the dtrecRSrs werP 
a[)pointed to these committees by seniority of sdrviccrin< the di¬ 
rection ; the practice was to form the committee of shipping of 
'4he nine junior directors ; from this cornmit^o they rose to the 
committee of warehouses, which was composed of the six di¬ 
rectors next in seniority ; and then t^the committee of corres¬ 
pondence, which wa.s formed of the nine senior directors^; tho 
chairman being ^x-officio upon all committees ; liowever, all 
this wasva mere matter of arrangement in the Court of Directors. 
Each of the three prin cipal standingcommiltees w’as supposed 
to co rrespon d to a similar department of the British^^goyojjlflfbent, 
and to fia^ the management of the empire in India^ 0 ^ W#s the 
government of that empire had been committed to the copipnny. * 
According to the constitution of* the hidia House, the whole of 
Bio more important and political business waacomincted tnrougli 
'.thecominiUoB of correspondence, which stood highest in tiie 
was the most im[)or!aut. part of the eompauy’.s adriiiu- 
tfio eleven f>eni<»r directors compoNod it; therefore, 
each member of it noctvsurily mii.^t have j>a.^scd through the 
committees of vvarchouM'S and of sltifiping. A director eoulJ 
arrive at the conuulti.'c of correspondence onl v by seniority , 
.'therefore,'as a mniter of course, however hi^fi and iiiiporluut 
I iiilghi have been the station which he h.id previously lilh d iii 
.4itdia»HS !» gt»\crunr, au aiubuS-vidor. in.l.;v, nr gcu ml. he 
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tn-Tariably oblisfid to serve his time in the committee of shipping* 
Lcommitlee of warehouses, before he could be¬ 
come a membe^f the committee of correspondence, where his 
knowicdgre ofjtndia flfsf became useful |ind efficient; no cxcep- 
tiotf was ever made to Vale of seniority in committees no junior 
director,,-however well qualified lor the committee of cor¬ 
respondence, "wPas "ever, placed' upon it before his turn : the 
number of years which elapsed before a director arrived at tho 
committee of correspondence was a period of probation, in¬ 
tended merely to train him to habits of implicit obedience to 
the conservative system of the India House, and to eradicate 
.every idea of reform in it. It was pretended that he was placed 
in the committee of shipping-, and in the committee of ware¬ 
houses, to give him a general knowledge of the whole ma¬ 
chinery of the company^alVairsi and to oblige him to require a 
practical and thorough knowledge of aft the points touched 
upon inlhe company's correspondence; also to qualify him for 
the chair, whenever it might |tlcase the court to elect him to it; 

every director, even upon his first admission to the court, 
was quattffT?UM,o be elected to the chaif; if the court thought fil; 
and, as the chahmien were on all committees, it was desirable 
tljat they should have a knowledge of tho business of shipping 
and warehousing, well as of that of correspdndence. If the 
court were to elect to their chairs any director who had not 
served in junior committees, he would scarcely feel competent 
to discharge the niultifaHous duties which necessarily devolve 
up6n those directors who are placed in,the chairs. If a director, 
immediately on his first election to the court, was considered 
perfectly conipctcnt to the discharge of the duties required in 
1 he cbmmiitee of cdrrespondence. yet he would not be placed 
lin it \ ^oder pretence that the tind duty of the court^^Jgj[ualify 
each director for the chair. It is hardly possible to say the 
average number of vears which elapsed from the .first election 
of a director until he arrived at the committee of correspond- 
• once ; sometimes, it was a very long period : at other times not 
near so long. Gentlemen from India, with all their knowledge 
fresh about thorn, occasionally obtained seats for-tl]pn|^-in 
the direclorv, but then they were placed in the minor com- 
mitiees, and >hut out from ail chance of any share in the go¬ 
vernment of India until their fucuUics became torpid with age ; 
iudee<l, it frequently happened that men of high reputation in 
Indisi, and of the Krcnlest experience and ability in the direc- 
rtiini ncicr arrived ;i1 ilie (ointnilkc of correspondence, and never 
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participated ia the more serious administrationcf the affairs of 
India; for members of the councils in India oinnot return to 
England until they have attained an age wftch makes it at 
least very doubtful whAher they will ottaia t^he committee 
of correspondence during their lives, or during the period of 
their efficiency for such service. Individuals who have filled 
high stations in India, with the greatest degrefi of reputation, 
return to England at a,period of life that makes it highly unde¬ 
sirable that they should serve an apprenticeship of ten years in 
the committees of shipping and of warehouses, before they are 
admitted into the important part of the admini^tration of the 
Court of Directors; gentlemen fron» India would be of more 
immediate uso in the direction, if they were imm^ediatcly intro¬ 
duced into the committee in which subjects, connected with 
their own course of service, are^primajjily discussed. Sometimes 
it occurs lliat a majorfty of the committee of correspondence is 
composed of nautical men ; indeed, it usually contain^ several. 

The various duties which devolve upon the .several standing 
committees, to prepare mid submit for Iho final approbation of 
the Court of Directors, wll now be brietly snmnTKS*i'i^>. 'I'ljo 
first class of these committees, consists of Iho’coriimitlecs of 


correspondence, law-suits, military-fmid, treasury civil-cnlleic^ 
and library. The names indicate the nalurq^f (he bu!-ine.*^s, to 
which their attention is mi*re imir.edialely directed. 

The business as.signed to the comruilke ul corrcNpondence, is 
by far more extensive than that as.sf^ned to any other poin- 
mittce. They submit to the Court of Directors s<«cli appoint¬ 
ments as may bo necessary in the departments of the secretary, 
examiner, auditor, military-secretary, military-fund, and trea¬ 
sury ; also the stationing of the .several .ships for their respective 
voyago«P^<s«they al.somanage the roerniting department:—ail the 
advices from India in the public, political, military, revenue, ju¬ 
dicial, law, separate, and cccle>iastwal llepa^lment^, romo 
under their review and consideration; a'.ul^o the replies to Mich 
despatches, before they are submitted for the approbation <,t the 
Coi^pf Directors :—they report the number ot civil, mildarv. 
ffiSS^vsncal Servants iit’ce.«,sJ-Ty for keeping np the tatribli>h • 
merits abroad, and on the appticatiori.> of ail Mich .•■enatii'. for 
leave of ab.Mence, or for permi.^sion to return to their rvi-peclivc 
presidencies ;—all representations and anplications for reikoss 
Af grievances,or pecuniary demands from thecoyipani '.w, r\ .uii.s, 
are, rn the first im tance, decided by ibi-^ commiitte, aitd h! * vvi>*' 
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forcos In India; obey issue secret instructions to the commanders 
of the company^ ships, as to the time of sailing, the course 
they are to pr<jped on tHe voyage to aid from India and China, 
where to rendezvouz; apply to the admiralty for convoys ; de* 
vise and take precautions for their safety ; appoint signals;— 
they do all thalcelUfo to the preparationofdespatch.es for India, 
‘jcncrally; particularly all the more important political busi- 
ne^s :—in fact, all that relate to the territorial business of the 
government of India, is comprised in this committee ; it com- 
pri'.C" the greater part of the Indian correspondence. 

Law Mula—directs prosecutions and defences in all suits in 
which ilie'company are parlies, and also takes cognizance of 
wliatevc'r liecome.s the subject of litigation either abroad or at 
lionn., cM iifiiunicatiiig the #)lhi‘r cotninitteo in whose dc-» 

partniei.I tjio ^.MibjL'Ct litigatoil may ori::‘i nftte. All bills of law 
charges “are exainiiied aiul reported on to Ihe Court of 
llireclors, * 


(.’ij\o’s military fuml—was cn'aled by p deed on the tlth April, 
1‘770 ; F e gave uj^ to d : the Nabob of Bengal 

aiKled d'.V.'J >!., •wliicli snni>, (ogi (licr with the further sum of 
, Doing trio interest duo bv the company, on the cash* 
n(d< s granted on atpninl of llic above-inontionod sums, formed 
the oiigi III! capita?, v. it!i interest on the whole at the rale of 
S ;jt>r cent, 'riie Court jf Director^ are the trustees for the duo 
apphcati^in of ti,.j proceVils, In the event of the company 
liming !io military force in India, in their actual pay or 
sciMC!', lln'ii, tills fuini i.s to be appliiui in iMj same manner to 
tlic support 111 ' the invaiided marine servuiils ur their widows ; 
audifte.e company sIkxiIJ cease to employ troops or marine, 
l!ie till'- sn::; out of wliich iiie iaud originally aroso,'*M:.’.*M'ts to 
■the repre'-OMtalives ot Lord Cl:ve. 

'livas::ry--proviib*s for.tiic payment of dividends, and of the 
inleiest i n laMi.ls ami negotiates, whatever loans the com¬ 
pany’s! rtdii may ai any liuio require : — purchases all bullion for 
expoi lalio.i ; ariaoge.s ti;e •■rdo of such specie as may be sent 
li-nno (Vum ladiii, rin y a-’i v f!io company’s seal to 
terparts o; < iiarl(M'-p:.iii v.ipra c.irgocs, factors, and writers* 
coven.‘.ot-; t.i any bou.is gneii at the cu.ttom-liousc, and to 
whatever iio.ids or deed> the court may orderthey examine 
the .slate of l!.o company’s cash, and .judge on all applications 
on tl:<; If.jp t,| bonds or any other niOiiey transactions. 

t'MI-college— has the superintendence of the regulations for 
llic j^jvernmt nt of that i!istiiuti.jn,'’und reports on»the nomina- 
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tion of tfic profesRors and students to the coj^ge, and to tA'd' 
filnojs of tlio lattrr for appointment as writers|_ 

Library—nmna^cs that department. 

The six directors next in seniority compose the commhtce' 
of warehonses, which is the second class of committees,—it 
comprehends the committees of buying and Mrarchoiises, ac- 
roiuits, house, and military seminary. 

Hiiying and warehouses—'prepares those despatches which re- 
to the commercial concerns of the company ; it manages 
and superintends the company’s commercial concerns, both ex¬ 
ports and imports; arranging and suiting the orders sent 
abroad to the slate of the markets at home; the control of the 
servants emj>loyt*d in ascertaining that the articles procured are 
bf a proper quality, and obtained at affair rate of cost; devising 
means for convt3iMg these articles to England, providing for 
landing and pulling them io the warehouses, arranging the 
order of sales, and collecting and digesting the opinions as tcy 
forming proper future»provision for the trade; providing and 
superintending the purchase and export of the IfffttlPiAry stores- 
for service in India, as well as the purchase of rertaiii specified 
articles of export, such as lead, woollens, &c.;—this committee 
settlei!) contracts with the dyers, apppoints tradesmen, gives di- 
fectmns respecting cloth and long-ells, which are brought in 
their while stafto to pass through the process which fits Iheny 
for the market: a»'jd after they .are rt-turned from the dyer, for 
their heing fine-drawn, plained, pressed, and properly packed 
for shipping;—issues orders for the difibrent goods being .sen t 
on board the several sliifis,- audits the tradesmeu’s accounts, 
and directs and controuls the extensive warehouse cstablish- 
rni nlwi«# 4 ionie. 

Acco Ills—is to examine whatever relates to bills of exchange 
and ccrtirKaies grunUd in Indla'or China, or elsewhere, on the' 
company, and to compare advices with the bills, &c., when pre- 
S4mted for acceptance;—to examine llic estimates and actual' 
aecoimts of cash or of stock formed for the use of the Court of 
of-the Lords of his Majesty’s treasury, and of parlia- 
nrent. To this committee is immediately subservient the ac¬ 
countant’s ofliee, with its dependencies, and the transfer ollice, 
in which letters of attorney for the sale and transfer of the com¬ 
pany’s stuck and annuities are investigated. 

Military seminary—frames regulations for the government of 
the establishment at Addiscombe, the appointment of the Lieut. 
Governor aivd other ofiicers and professors, and|of the badets 
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are to /tudy there; a Iso, the appointment of cadets for 
general servi^» as well as of the assistant surgeons for the com^ 
pany’s servi^in India. ^ 

• House—lilies orders for the necessary repairs and alterations 
required at the India House, and regulates all thd internal ar¬ 
rangements Qf the establishment;—however, the business as¬ 
sisted to this committee is limited. 

The third class of committees, comprehends the committees 
of shipping and of private trade. 

Shipping—has the pnrehaso of the stores for the voyages; 
settle terms with tiic owners of freighted ships; examines the 
C|iiali(ications of llie commanders and ofliccrs ; has the distribu~ 
lion of the •outward cargoes; superintending the raising and 
aUoliug the recniit.s to be sen^ to India in each ship ; examines 
and passes the volunteers for the m;yrinc : directs the agree- 
nrent for and payment of seamen’s wages, outward and home¬ 
ward ; superintends the regulalion and allowances of private 
trade, outward, to the commanders and officers of the company's 
sinps^ii»iirj^s orders for building, r^f)airing, and fitting out the 
ships, packers, &c., of which the company arc proprietors ; and 
it provides for the ombarkment of His Majesty's troops, when 
ordered on service to the East Indies. The'shipping concerns 
of liie companv^^ long formed a very important branch of the 
company’s affairs, and was conducted under a variety of acts of 
parliaments ; in point-,?,f fact, the court was bound by legislative 
provii,ion.s in ail llieir sliipping concerns. 

Private trade—prepares the charter-piyrtics, adjusts the ac¬ 
counts of freight of goods carried ont in the company's chartered 
ships, and of the demurrage payable on their sailing from Eng¬ 
land ; examines the commanders on their arrival from their 
respective voyages, to ascertain whether they Ba^^omplied 
with the orders and mstruclions given them by iho Court of 
Directors, and by the company’s servants abroad. Determines on 
the claims of the o\v^or^ of chartered ships, in respect to the earn¬ 
ings of freight and demurrage, adjusting the accounts between 
them and the compnny. and ordering the payments to 
them. Uegulalcs tiie iudulgences in private trade 
Compares the accounts of private trade home, with the quan¬ 
tities and species allowed and manifested, in order to discover, 
whether the cstablL>Ijed reguialions have lioen complied with. 
Considers andT determines on the several applications which 
may bo made on private trade, exceeding the allowances whu-li 
niftv not he duly manifested. • 
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The committees for frovernment troops and siores, and for 
prevcnliri" the jjrowUi of private trade, have hpen. abolished. 
This concludes the * standing- committees of\the Court of 
Directors. 

In I7a t, ]jarliamcnt charged the Court of Directors with ap¬ 
pointing a secret commilloe, who.se province id is,to forward to 
India all despatches, which, in the opinion of the India board, 
should ho secret, and the subject matter of which can only be 
divulged by tlieir permission. In papliament enacted that 
the members and employees of this committee should be sworn 
to secrecy; this committee consists of three directors, chosen 
by the court, vi/.., the chairman, his deputy,and most frequently 
the .senior director not in the chair: they and thcK* officers are 
sworn to secrecy, and no one is employed in transcribing secret 
despatches without permission of the'*board. The board are 
empovvered to issue orders and instructions on all matters re¬ 
lating to war, peace, or negotiation with the states of India, 
throiigli the secret committee, which orders arc not laid before 
the Court of Directors; ands^he committee are bouncl^An^^insmit 
snch orders to India without delay ; they have no, legal power 
to remonstrate against any such orders; however, they have 
had communication with the board upon matters stated in .se¬ 
cret despatche.s, and .at their suggestinn alteft lions have been 
made. Negocialions willi tljo European states having sc ltle- 
rnents in India, and gL'iierally all maltc;,"s connected wil.'i war 
in Phiro[)c, which can in any way affect onr Indian inlercst.s, 
has been noecssariW treated through this committee, upon 
which its orders have boon more panelnally obeyed than in 
other ca^es. Vfiori sn'oji^cts involving considerations of policy 
to\vartJ> Eii.’upcan and American stales, it is obvious, that there 
onglit Icrrye^ii moans of sending despatches to India without 
communicating their contents to so numerous a body as the 
Court of Directors, and abundant matermls might be found in 
tfie records of the secret department to prove the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of sncli a chaniibl ; however, the events atid occur- 
reo^lg^iieh have gi\en rise to the secret correspondence have 
oecasionafly passed O’lOr before any instructions can reach India, 
and copies of papers semt to the secret committee, relating to 
matters of high ['olilical and perVonal importance, have found 
their way to individuals in England, while the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, technically speaking, were ignorant of flie subject of 
them. 

When cither war against a native state, or any Qxpcditiikn 
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against any otj the Eastern Islands, has been in contemplation, 
and the finanees of India at such periods have been exceedingly 
pressed, or ha’?© required aid from E^)gl*and, the secret com¬ 
mittee, in col^nimiication with the board, have taken upon 
themselves, without previous communication with ifie court, to 
provide the requisite funds; thus, despatches relating to sub¬ 
jects purely firiaucial and commercial, such as the transmission 
of bullion, and the nature and amount of the investments, have 
gone through the secret committee ; however, of late years, 
and especially since llilG, great attention has been paid to ex¬ 
clude from the secret department all matters which did not 
properly belong to it, and even in those, to coniine the exercise 
of its interference within the narrowest limits possible, leaving 
all political communications to be made through the ordinapr 
channel, when it could Be done withoutijetriruent to the public 
service. * 

With regard to the internaj policy of British India, the se¬ 
cret correspondence has been mainly confined to tho conduct 
to be pu rsue d towards tho native pov^irs and the neighbouring 
Asiatic nations ; all great measures of external policy have ne¬ 
cessarily originated with the local government in India, yet on 
some considerable ])uints the interference of the government in 
England has beeni^frectual,and the many peremptory injunctions 
recorded in the despatches of^thc secret committee, must have 
had an effect in modifying the general course of policy pursued 
in India. 

No despafehes relating to subjects, which are purely finan¬ 
cial and commercial, are sent out to India through the secret 
political committee. No despatch which has been forwarded 
10 India in Ihe secret political department, can be^cQjjgmuni- 
cated to any party without permission of tho board, no matter 
whether it originated with the Court of Directors, or was sent 
down from the board of commissioners. In Calcutta there is 
not any corresponding secret political committee. The secret 
political de.spatelies from India arc tuldressed to tho secret 
rommiltce, and Ihi'y are received and opened by^be 
u ho is a suorn officer of the secret committee, 

'I he secret coniniorcial coo ndltee of the Court of Directoi^, 
is the cnat lire of the {)r.tpri*tors’ committee of bye-laws; it 
st ride out (le>p!i!cho.s wl;icit are wholly commercial, and they 
arc not lai J befort; the Couri of Direefor-s Until the conclusion of 
the 0 year in the moiitli of April; every de.spatch from it is 
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cdmmtinicated fo the Board of Commissioners, committee 
is constituted under a byc-iaw, which has the enect of an act 
of parliament on the Co^t of Directors, if there is no parlia* 
mentary provision which supersedes it. The 'Committee is 
chosen by the court, who nominate the two chairmen, and the 
senior member of each of the three committees. 

THE REV. WILLIAM CAREY, D. D. 

Dr. Carey has Hnished his pilgrimage on earth, having 
gently expired on the J)lh June. For several years past, his 
health has been very infirm; and his strength has gradually sunk, 
until the weary wheels of nature stood still from mere debility, 
and not from disease. The peculiarly trying hot weather and 
rainy season of 1833, reduced him to ^uch extreme weakness, 
that in September las{ he experienced a stroke of apoplc.xy, 
and, for some time after, his death was expected daily. It 
pleased God, however, to revive hfm for a little. Diiringtho past 
cold season, he could age^ take an evening and morning ride in 
his palanquin carriage, anti spend much of the dajflTHiaing in 
an easy chair with a book in his hand, or conver.vlng cheerfully 
with any friend that called. As, however, the hot weather 
advanced, he sunk daily into still greater dediility than befo-.o; 
he could take no nourishment; ho lay hel{de>s and .s|.eeehle&s 
on his bed, until his skin was worn off his body, and death was 
a merciful relief. His dearest friends d^uld not but rejoice that 
his sufferings were ended, although they mourn his loss to 
themselves and to fnankiud. 

The career which Dr. Carey has run, is wortliy of mo.vt 
honourable notice. He was a man who stood i)romincntiy 
forwartMcom the mass of the several generaiioiis of men with 
whom he lived: and both for his private and his public 
character he deserves to be bad iis lasting icnioinbriuico, 
fie was tlie son of a poor man, and entered life with a very 
^infective education, and assigned to a bu^iness no where in 
high^^imation, and peculiarly despibed in this ((niutry; ho 
tWB^mloemtfker. These disadvantages, howe\or, could not 
repress the energy of his mind; and it soon appeared that 
Divine Providence had other work for him to do, than that to 
which he seemed-at first to ha\e hi,e«i consigned. A lljiri.t for 
knowledge he manifested, in larions ways, fropi his ( hiliJt.ood ; 
4tnd, just as he wa.s coming to maiilioi J, it pU a ed Co<l to draw 
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hiMrt tor Bhiifeelf* #hioh ba)}]>f change in hisjcharacter. in¬ 
creased his pttrsttii ef instrociion. To nnddrstoad ^he ward df 
^God wtts the first object of his desire; and tbesefore. he set 
himself to m^nife a knowledge of tile ancient languages in 
which it Was written. 'Whilst he was yet labouring for His 
daily bread with the aw1« he sought acquaintance with gram- 
«niars and dicti<maries; ahd he never left tfaemi till those edm- 
■,piled by himself had gained, by universal Consent, Hn 
honourable place amongst the monumenU of human learn¬ 
ing. He was soon after settled as a pastor of a Church ih 
3<eicester. 

In the mean time, as he became more acquainted With the 
condition of the various natipiis of the earth, by reading the 
-narratives of voyagers and travellers, he felt great concern (br 
the state of the Heathen. So* much was he affected thereby, 
that ho resolted to leave all that wai deA* to him in his ffative 
iand, for the purpose of preaching the gospel to the heathen ; 
and in 1702, a sodety was formed amongpst his friends, and 
through his influence, at whose expense be came to Bengal 
with hif iathfly, and another Missionary, in the end of 1793. 

Dr. Carey came to India in a Danish ship. Without obtuning 
ithe consent of the Honourable Company. To have sought .it 
would have been j|)seless, since the Indian gov^ernment were at 
.that time as opposed to the propagation of the Christian religion 
in India, as if they had thought their own faith to be false. 
When Dr. Carey came into Bengal, therefore it was ;a principal 
^object with him to.conceal himself from the knowledge of govern¬ 
ment ; and for a little time he occupied himSelf in the.cultiva- 
tion of recently redeemed jungle lands near Takee, about forty 
miles east from Calcutta; and here he v»as exposed to much suf¬ 
fering. A few months afterwards, however, he wa:;^4oviied 
by the late Mr. Udoy to take charge of an Indigo factory, which 
he commenced between*Malda and Dinagepore; and his Col> 
league obtained a similar situation. Through 4;he kindness oif 
their employer, too, they obtained formal pernnssion .from go¬ 
vernment to continue in India. Dr. Carey continued thus situated 
from 1794 to the beginning of 1800 ; during which tinJB^siS^ip^ 
plied himself diligently to the study of the Bengalee language, 
and then of the Sungokrit. He translated the .scriptures Into 
Bengalee, preached the gospel in it Extensively, and supported 
several schools. , 

On the 10th of January, 1800, Dr. Carey sjame to Serarnpore, 
.aiid^uiitcd \\iUiDr. Murshrnan, Mr. Ward, and otber^ lately 
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arrived from JSurope, in forming the Mission which has since 
borne the name of this town. From the Serampore govern^ 
ment, and his Majesty the King of Denmark himself. Dr. Carey 
and his colleagues, front first to last, have received the most 
gracious protection and favour, with whatever* jealousy they 
were in former days regarded by their own countrymen. In the 
first year of his residence at Serampore, Dr.*Carey*s translation 
of the New Testament was nearly all printed; and the first 
Christian converts from Hindooism in Bengal were baptized. The* 
Christian Church which was then begun with a few individual 
believers in the gospel, has now branched into about 24 
churches in difibrent parts of India. 

In 1801, Dr. Carey was chosen as Bengalee teacher in the 
newly instituted College of Fort William. HeVas aftewards 
appointed Professor of SungsJ^rit and Marhatta, and by this 
means hp acquired at: intimacy with^earned pundit^ from all 
parts of India, through whom, in the course of years, he was 
enabled to translate the scriptures into all the principal 
languages of northern Hindoosthan. For the students in the 
college, he had to compile grammars of the JbMsg^ges he 
taught them; and after many years he complcted^his voluminous 
Bengalee dictionary. By means of these and other works, ho 
became known throughout the world as an oriental scholar of the 
first eminence, lie was not less celebrated ks a man of science. 
Botany and Natural history he began to study long bcToro he 
left England; and India opened to him a wide field of observa¬ 
tion, which he examined with untiring assiduity from his first 
arrival, until his strength utterly failed him. In these pursuits, 
he was the coadjutor and personal friend of lloxburgh, 
Buchanan, Hardwick, and Wallich, and the correspondent of 
severay>f the first men in Europe, with whom be was continu¬ 
ally exchanging botanical treasures. 

As a philanthropist. Dr. Carey is eiditled to high rank. Ho 
sought and gained the prevention of infanticide at Gnnga 
Saugur. He was amongst the fir.<>t, if not the first, liiat en¬ 
gaged in seeking the abolition of suttees, and chieily liiioii^li 
itimibi^^'‘(iouScthe Marquis of Wellesley left to lii.s socce.ssors in 
the government of India, a minute declaring his conviciior. that 
he thus might and ought to be abolished. Had he ronlintied 
in the government, he would have abolished them. Dr. Carey 
also took an active part in attempting the establishu cut nt'a 
leper hospital in Calcutta. He \^as the*rouii04r of il o 
Agricultural Society. And, indeed, icarccly any under. 
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lakiogr fcr the benefit of the oountry has been engaged ioi 
of which he was not either a prime mover, or a zealous 
promoter. , * 

It was, however, as a Christian, a missionary, and a^translator 
of the sacred scriptures, that Dr. Carey shone pTe<*eminentIy. 
Their obligatiohs to him, in these respects, the people of India 
have yet in a great degree to learn. They will, however, learn 
them ; and future generations will arise to bless his name. All 
Bengalees, at least, may thank him for this : before his days, 
the Bengalee language was unknown, and had never been re¬ 
duced to grammatical rule. Pundits would not write It, and 
there was scarcely a book in it worth reading. It is now rich, 
refined, and expressive ; and scholarship in it is generally songht 
both by nati\csaud foreigners ; «i*J to Dr. Carey and the pundits 
whom lictmployrd, and whose labours l!h directed, the change 
is princij ally owing. 

Dr. Carey was bom on Ihe'lfth Angnst, 1761, and died on 
the l)t|j ol June, ]r>34, full of years and honour. 

The'7ollo\ving is the last will of the late Dr. Carey,—I, 
William , Doctor of Divinity, residing at Serampore in 
the province of Bengal, being in good health, and of sound 
iniud, do make th^i my last Will and Testament in manner and 
form following:—First, I ntterly disclaim all or any right or 
title to the jiremi^cs at Serampore called the Mission premises; 
and every part and parcel thereof, and do hereby declare that I 
never hnd, or supposed myself to have, any such right or 
tiile.—Secondly, 1 disclaim all right and title to the properly 
belonging to my present wife Grace Carey, amounting to 
twen!y-fivc thousand rupees, mor6 or less, which was settled 


upon hi rhy a pariicular deed, executed previously to ■cry mar¬ 
riage with her.—Thirdly, I give and bequeath to the college 
of Soraniftore, the wholfe of my museum, consistiug of minerals, 
sliclls, coials, in.ects, and other natural curiosities, and a 
Hortns Siccus. Also the folio edition ofHortus Woburnensis, 
which was 1 re.sentcd to me by Lord Hasting^, Taylor’s Hebrew 
f^oucovdance, my collecfion of bibles in foreign hingufig^}>Vm!l 
nil my books in Iho iLalian and German languages.—Fourlhlv, 
I desire that my wife, Grace Caroy, will select from my library 
whatever books in the English language she wishes for, and 
keep them for lier own use.—Fifthly, From the failure of funds 


to carry my former intentions into cfTcct, 1 direct that my 
hbpry, with the exceptions above made, be sold by public auc¬ 
tion, unless it, or any part of it, can be advanta^ieously^disposed 
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Hundred rupees be paid ee f legacy to isy son Jabez Carey* e- 
Hke suiti< having heretofore been paid to my sons Felix and 
vyiUiam.—iSIxtlily, It was my infentipp to have bequeathed a 
idmilar sum to my son Jonathan Carey, but Qpd hps so prospered^ 
him. that he is in no immediate want of it. I ditcct that if any 
thing remains, it be given to my wife Grace Carey, to whom I' 
also bequeath all my household furniture, wearing apparel, and 
whatever other cfTccts I may possess, to her proper use and be*' 
hoof.—Seventhly, I direct that before every other thing, all 
my lawful debts may be paid ; that my funeral may be as plain 
as possible ; that I be buried' by the side of my second wife' 
Charlotte Emilia Carey; and that'the following inscription and* 
nc^lhing more, may be cut on 4ie ston^e which commemorates 
her. either above or be’ow as there may be room, viz.* 

William Carey born August I7th 1701, Died- 

" A wretched, poor, and helpless worm. 

'* On thy kind arms 1 fall.” 

Eigiitlily, I hereby constitute and appoint my deartTfotsds tlie- 
Reverend William Robinson of Calcutta, and the Reverend- 
Johii Mack of Serampore, executors to this my last Will and 
Testament, and request them to perform all therein desired and 
ordered by me, to the utmost of their power.—Ninthly, b 
hereby declare this to be my last Will and Testament, and re¬ 
voke all other Wills and Testaments of a date prior to this. 

(Signed) Wjlliam Caki&y.. 

(Signed). W. H. Jones, Samuel MMntosh. 


THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

V 

U nder a* popular form of government the people themselves* 
agree together upon the mode in which they will contribute 
towards the support of the government; but, under a despotic- 
form of government, there is no provision made for obtaining 
the previous opinion of the people concerning any meditated^ 
govqrnnlent; the people are laden and laden until 
they throw off the whole bnrthen. or sink beneath it. It is not 
merely the weight of a load which obliges an animal to throw 
it off, but often a load which might be borne is rendered into¬ 
lerable by means of awkward package, or an uqpasy saddle, or 
an inconsiderate or brutish driver; and in the same manner,, 
it not always the absolute amount of the taxes collected by a- 
governindsit that hurts a fteople. but it very often happens, IhHb 
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Miaefi of lh« oyH upon t people by bMces, arises from w» 

kijudioious choice of the objects of ta^cation^ and a total disre¬ 
gard to the abilities and feelings of the taxed. 

*rhe usual division of taxes into direct and indirect* points out 
forcibly a marked, distinction in the mode of their collection, 
Avhich should always be kept si^t otr for it is almost equiva¬ 
lent to rudeness, and civility in the collector of the taxes: the 
collector of the tax on windows is regarded as a person who> 
excludes light and air from the house; but, the postman is wel¬ 
comed as the bearer of a letter from a distance at the trifling 
charge of a few pence. However, oo good government will 
take advaotagp of the ignorance and good feeling of the people;- 
a good government will rather mark on its letters the sum dqe- 
for the conveyance of the lettei^ and tlii^amourit of the tax^ le¬ 
vied on tire communication. . 

Land is looked upon as tlie,sonrce of wealth ; it is also re¬ 
garded as a common property ; where abundant it has no value,, 
and consequently cannot yield any rent or bear any tax; if it 
is taxdlf in tRe prospect of future improvement, then the tax is- 
not imposed on the land, but on the capital invested in the im¬ 
provement of the land. Whenever unprofitable land is taxed, Uicn. 
it must naturally bq abaodoued. The rent of land is a very proper 
fund from which supplies may be drawn for the service of tber 
state ; but, great care should be taken-that in receiving the rent 
of the land, the bare land itself is not taxed, and much more 
that the capital and industry employed on thqland in producing 
a cropthat will pay a rent is not taxed; and, whenever the direct 
money-tax levied from land is heavy, as in India, and even in. 
France, it should be borne in mind, that the means of paymcii# 
docs not accommodate itself to the time when payment e ex¬ 
acted ; tn India, in order to enable himself to meet tax, each 
cultivator has to sell hts^rops by a fixed day: where there are 
middle-men, rich landlords,, this evil is, in some degree, reme¬ 
died ; but wherever a heavy money-tax on land is rigidly col¬ 
lected, it greatly depreciates the value of a brop, to tbg..;JuIl^A 
valor, especially in an abundant harvest. Taxes on mines, &c. 
are of the same nature as those on land; equally with land,, 
water, wind, body, and mind, are productive agents. People 
may be sources of wealth, but all people are at all times charge 
able, therefore to iax a person when it is out of bis power tes 
be productive, is to fine him for misfortupe when least able to 
pay ^le fiue^ The strong aod universal inclination tefegani 
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game and ftsh as common propefty, naturally extends to alt fo# 
rest productions and to common lands, where individual super-^ 
intendcnce is not particularly visible. 

The material advantages which taxes on consumption possess, 
are, that the collector does not intrude himself upon the sub-' 
jcct; but, at his own convenience, and according to his inclina-* 
tion, the subject gets whatever he wants, and can get it with¬ 
out being obliged to shew that he remembers that he is paying 
a tax to a ‘government which be may happen to dislike ; it is 
also worth remembering, that fixed taxes on consumables be-^ 
come less perceptible in times of scarcity and high price. Ser¬ 
vices of all kinds are \cry liable to abuse ; at the ibest they are 
bi^tpoll taxes : every species of service should be exactly fixed 
and strictly limited—fflearly defined.* Monopolies, though, 
perhaps, justly enough classed as those of lotteries, pearl'^, and 
corn, are nil bad and unfit to be pianaged by any government, 
w'hethcr good or bad; no monopolies are proper, none are in¬ 
different, all are improper. Many fanciful theories are drawn 
about the objects and the persons on whom various taxes ulti¬ 
mately fall ; it is pretended that some fall on foreigners, son)e 
on foreign trade, and others on certain classes of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; but it is scarcely possible to impose any tax in any 
country without inflicting privation on the industry of that 
country itseK. The application of the taxes is overlooked even 
more than the imposition and operation of taxes ; although it 
is even a more imj)ortant consideration. For a people to tax 
themselves for defence against their enemies, for the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and for public works of utility, is a very different 
affair fron) being forced to pay a tribute to the foreign con¬ 
querors who have invaded and subdued them, and who trample 
on all their rights, cramp their industry, consume all their 
wealth, and even consume it ip a foreign country—-to contri¬ 
bute towards the erection of a palace for justice, is very differ¬ 
ent from having to remit tribute to London to enable a corpo- 
v*4e of fQi,reign merchants in that city to build a splendid 
hall for themselves, and extensive warehouses for the tribute 
they extort from India, and to erect arsenals on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

The worst species of taxation is the collection made by a mere 
invader, who has no prospect of being able retain the coun¬ 
try he overruns; in his camp, the order of the day is for each 
soldier S .0 collect all he can, as he can, without delay; net^t to 
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that wont of all species' of taxation, may be raaked the system 
of the Sorereign assigning a fixed sunoi to be collected from a 
certain district or source, according as the assignee has power 
aulficient to collect it; then the Jaghire, which is a grant to 
callect all you can in a certain district as tong as you can: the 
system of renting is just as infamous, and as destructive as any 
of the above aystems of revenue managemeut, it is selling by 
auction to the highest bidder for a year, a right to collect under 
one colour or another as imich money as can be collected. The 
whole system of government at Madras is so utterly infamous, 
that it is impossible to say, that the principle of defence is 
worse;thau that of justice or revenue, but it may almost be said, 
that the system of renting out the collection of the various 
branches |of *tho revenue, is an aggravation of the abominable 
system of government. ^ Everj^ branch of the revenue oughtHo 
be colle<;ted by the government by m#hns of officers and ser¬ 
vants, who should be paid by fixed salaries proportioned to the 
duties they have to be perfortned, and the trust that is to bo re¬ 
posed in them; they should not be paid by a commission ou the 
amouaS> collected. The branches of Ihe collection ought to bo 
as few as possible, and every unproductive tax ought to be 
discontinued. 

Wliencvcr a government is mistrusted, it is obliged to assign 
certain funds for the payment of its debts. When it becomes 
distressed, perplexed, desperate and reckless of all sorts of mis- 
mauagement and misrule, then it receives the aid of any 
capitalist who will advance money, of any adventurer who will 
engage to procure revenue from a district, w of any troop that 
will attempt to bring in the crop of the country to head¬ 
quarters. The French system of farming out the collection of 
the revenues, is for the contractor to advance a fixed.;y]m of 
money to the government, and to collect a certain tax, and 
account with the govcri^nicnl for the amount actually collected. 
Tlie English system of loans is fat better in principle ; the go¬ 
vernment assigns payment to its creditor from the proceeds of 
certain taxes, which continue to be collected by the govern¬ 
ment itscll without his interference; and* the conoi/iidatcif 
system is still furliicr improvement, it gives to the creditor of 
the nation, the general scciirity of the nation; it leaves tlie 
nation at liberty to deal with each tax and source of revenue as 
it finds nio^t advantageous, without consulting its creditors. In 
fact, it [dr.ces tfie nation on a footing of solvency and good 
crtUii. 
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In examining any system Of taxation, tory varioos vfew* 
may be taSen of it; soch as the history of the ortgifi Of the tax4 
ahe mode of its collection j the pbrposes to Which it is applied; 
and the operation of the tax on various elatles of persons aitd of 

property. • * 

The taxes which press rtiOSI heavily oh the comfbrts of the 
poor, are those imposed on tobaeeo, beef, spirits/candles, Soap, 
•&c,, and the minister always boasts of the piogfess which he 
•makes in increasing these taXes. 

To tax the consumption Of the liecessariOs of life is hard *, but 
to tax labour, and to compel tO it, is the last step of a bad go¬ 
vernment. Monopoly is a sordid looking up Of desirable things 
from mankind. 

OUR EMPIRE ik THE EAST. 

(’Ey an Mnghehfnan iti India.} 

The Carnatie is kept so poor,*and so constantly cleared ef 
•its crop, that the mere gold abd silver in it’Cannot invito any 
power to invade the whole country. An tovades» would have 
In view either plunder, desolation, or permanent possession. 
An inroad or descent, for the mere purpose of plunder, would be 
attempted only by irregular cavalry*, in 1B12, the Pindarries 
found the peopleof Madras <|ttite disarmed, and'even then the go¬ 
vernment would not allow the people to provide tbemseivos with 
fire arms, although half» dosen mnskeCs, in any walled village. 
Was quite sufficient to protect it against a whole horde of ruf¬ 
fians armed only with spears and swords, and who dared noit 
•allow themselves to be overtaken by any species of troops. 
Such banditti wontd be cheeked a day by every walled village^ 
«nd an^ native force, without cannon. Would be detained ten 
•days before each walled town. An invasion intended not 
(merely to obtain plaeder firom the country, but to destroy and 
tdesolate it. would require to be able to overcome every iinmedi- 
^ate opponent; Uvderand Tippoo were so Well provided with 
cattle that they a^ays bad the choice of their own ground, 
.and raTlIfiied the whole country in spite of a large British I'orce, 
which, for want of cattle, they-could not pursue. Such an in¬ 
vasion oiight to consist of infantry and ariitiery, sufficient, wht n 
'entrenched and supported by its marauders, to do more than 
Klefend and support itself agaitist 4he army of^ the country ; it 
•of^ht to bo able to sustain, attack, und hope for con- 
•quest. A conqueror would need to have some real perrnaueut 
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resonrco tis wsU as ininiadiata stran^th and locomotion. An 
nnexpectod invasion would naturally have the advantage of 
surprising the eonntryin its unprepared state, and the n^ore 
quickly it coMd follow up its successes the greater would be 
the advantage, the greater its resources; it should be able to 
secure every advintage acquired, and to show its poww of 
maintaining its conquests. These remarks are equally applica¬ 
ble to military and naval operations, and they apply, in prin¬ 
ciple, also to the moral and religious conquest of India. India 
is so weak in all points of attack, that it invites invaders of 
every description, and welcomes each conqueror as a benefactor. 
The political and mental degradation of the Hindoo is so exces¬ 
sive that he necessarily looks up to every stranger as his master 
and his gooroo. , • • 

The great strength of any invader of Ifldia ought to be in the 
prospect he can hold forth to the invaded, that their condition 
will be ameliorated by his sucAsess. Bad as our rule is, it is well 
known to bo much better than that of the French and Dutch; 
therefore, at present, the American government only can possibly 
attack us in our very weakest point. Russia is too barbarous a 
despot to speak of as a government; its yoke could not be en¬ 
dured by the Hindoo. America is too prosperous and happy in 
self-government fo attempt to govern India ; she has no aris¬ 
tocracy to pamper with governments, no monopolists to gorge 
with plunder, no accounts to mystify with Persian terms. 

Our own systemfor retaining our conquest is the very simple 
and general one of destroying every person and every combina¬ 
tion which we suspect of being able at any time to become in¬ 
convenient to us. From Comorin to Himalaya there is no one 
who we can fear; we have destroyed every person whp had 
any power; we have accomplished the work of destruction. 
But, is there any rest {or the sole of our foot ? Is there any 
person on whom we can lean for support ? We are universally 
feared and hated ! For every head cutoff, an hundred pair of 
hands have sprung up ; every drop of blood shed has produced 
an enemy; landholders have given place jb men who iieyi 
nothing whatever to lose by any change; all are confederated 
by poverty ; this confederation acquinea force as the govern- 
men becomes weak and wicked. When we committed the 
crime of invasion^ and destroyed our natural atid irrecoocileable 
enemies, the flower of Hindostan, then we also committed the 
egregious folly of omitting to replace the men we had destroyed 
in(fUi and Col. Mag, VoL^ ix-t No, bO,Januar^0 F 
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by our own selves, and the institutions which we had destroyed 
by our own institutions. On the ruins of Hindooism. and of the 
Mahomedan power in India, we oa|^ht to have set up as the basis 
of our owp power, Christianity and Liberty; we ought to have 
established our own religion and our own laWs; our own God 
and our own King; but inst^d of doing so dre created a set of 
officials, and set them forth to the people of India, to the go¬ 
vernment of Europe, and even to the parliament of England as 
the governors of India; in many instances the domestic ser¬ 
vants, tutors, and stewards of civil and military officers, were 
converted into renters, zemindars, nabobs, and rajahs, and 
generally the domestics of European officers may have been the 
patrons of the race of officials ; in the south of fhdia, the race 
of Mahratta Brahmins enjoy a (plerabl^ close monopoly of the 
superior civil offices ;‘we haVe adopted them, and sej them up 
as oracles in religion and in law; and now we, ourselves, be¬ 
lieve whatever they teach as the law and custom of the coun¬ 
try much more fully than the most simple and ignorant villagers 
believe it; they dictate more imperatively to the government 
than to the people; the people have some feeling, some sense, 
some virtue; the government has no feeling, no sense, no vir¬ 
tue;—-it is a dead mass of corruption; a sluggish, insensible, 
putrid carcase;—its existence is purely mdirccnary; its only 
function is a voracious appetite for gold, Under our govern¬ 
ment every Brahmin is a god, and every Peon is a legislator; 
whatever the meanest functionary dictates, and whatever the 
basest satellite declares is law; the will of the government, in 
whatever way expressed, is the law of the land. At present it 
is quite within our power to change our system of Brahminical 
agenfij;, and of official supremacy, though no doubt the change 
would be somewhat inconvenient at the moment and ought to 
be gradual; we are perfectly able te rq^ist the influence of our 
Brahmins and officials ; and we ought to. resist it, for w'e loso 
much more from their illiberal, mean, fraudulent system than 
we gain from all the influooce which we ourselves have given 
So them; by retaining the present system of deceit and oppres¬ 
sion we keep things quiet for the moment, hut we sacriflcc every 
hope of permanency and security; by progres^ive Uii^ruio we 
insure our own destruction. By employing Brahmins and 
others to administer a system of gaveniment, which is ba-^ed on 
the violation of every natural right of man,*ai)d of every just 
principle of government, we disable oiiraelves from aii<.'inpt- 
ing any refor.m, and we invest our most bitter encmica viih 
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the power ef m wlieoem they* may 6 q4 # 

favoorable ocoasion. 

Wbenever it is resolved to withdraw from the present race of 
officiaIs»the monopoly which they enjoy of power, a question will 
arise concemiogr the persons who are to be substituted for them. 
As far as regsqdsrespectability, fidelity, attachment, integrity, 
intelligence, enterprise, and exertion, the European would have 
a fair claim : but with respect to language, local knowledge, and 
such like qualifications, he would necessarily be the most unfit 
candidate; the present vile measure of the ascendancy of the 
caste of Eurupcans, has been carried quite far enough; it 
presents us to all Asiatics, as a caste whose oxistence is inimical 
to their ownsveifare: a caste to be exterminated, before any 
amelioration of their condition can ever possibly take place. 
The extension of the exclusivefystem of^mploying Europeans, 
is the most dangerous step that can be ventured upon. The 
Kritish government is afraid to employ the Indian descendants 
of Europeans, because they arc naturally so well calculated to 
form the connecting link between *tho government and the 
pco[iIeTt!iat it is feared they would deprive the government of its 
patronage, anrfin time become themselves the governors of the 
people. This is the highest compliment, whi^ch so vile a cor¬ 
poration as the ccynpany, can possibly pay to any race of men. 
The company crushes the Briton born in India, to the very ut¬ 
most ; it fears him, and therefore it hates him ; but it must see 
that the more it amalgamates him with the Indian, the more 
cerlainly it preserves the existence of the caste, and enables India 
to expel the European. If we persist in lihiiting the govern- 
inonl of India lo any one particular caste or race of men, it ought 
to be to the Indo'Brilon, for in him we might find united the 
science of Europe with the local knowledge of Indid^ the 
habits of Europe with the colour of India; the soul of Europe 
transmigrated into the body of a Hindoo. The Turk confines 
public trusts and honours to the eunuchs of his palace ; he en¬ 
trusts the guard of his person and the secrets of his counsels 
to them alone; in like manner, the companyfeemsdetermined^ 
to perpetuate a race of pure white soldiers amf counsellors in 
India ; the attempt is in defiance of every right which heaven 
holds most holy, and in violation of all the laws of nature* 
The sallow civilians of Leadeubali are the miserable victims of 
the accursed experiment; their disowned offspring multiply in 
proportion to the degree of cruelty with which they are op- 
prc:^ed, and their forlora,j(!<6>ndUion proclaims that the company 
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ii more cruel tfian the Turk and especially more inimical to tfid 
Christian. But we ought not to commit the ^ministration of 
the laws in India to any one caste, creed, or nation i we oug^hi 
to extend to India our own old English rule, and to hold every 
man eligible to every office. In 1804, Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
the equally notorious Mr. John Adam, agtreed in asserting 
that,—the increase of Half-Caetee is a national evil,*’ and 
the company still pensions the Abbe Dubois, whose chiefnnerit 
appears to have been in joining the company in the unhallowed 
conspiracy against every thing that is Christian in India. * 

It has long been found convenient to employ uncovenanted 
Europeans at the presidencies, and the plan has succeeded so en-^ 
tirely, that a further step ought now to be taken with the view 
o( introducing into India the ^lective system ; at each presi¬ 
dency, magistrates ought to be electdH by the householders ; 
this system would certainly provide more zealous, able, and 
powerful agents than the government Itself can select; it 
would select acclimated Europeans and naturalized Indians. 

The snperintendant of jpolice at Calcutta, Madjjps, and Bom¬ 
bay, might advantageously be superseded by the annual election 
of mayor and aldermen of all castes. In England, the police of 
the metropolis is applied to, as excelling the police of the rural 
districts in intelligence and activity; but in Madras, the metro¬ 
politan police is trained in awe of the supreme court, and its 
agents are of no use whatever in the interior of the country ; 
they would be perfectly astonished at witnessing the atrocities 
which are constantly committed by the police in the interior, 
where it pervades every affair of private life, and participates 
in the management of every species of property. In each 
countv there is but one magistrate, and he is the collector of the 
revenue; the policy of this accursed combination of opposite 
offices in the same person, is for the purpose of enabling him to 
confiscate whatever property he chooses to the use of the com¬ 
pany ; he and his police are absolute; they have no resisting 
force opposed to them, except the starvation of the people; 
they manage thing and they mar all they meddle with. 

In England, a murder alarms every person ; every body opens 
his eyes on any person at all suspicious, and feels a personal in¬ 
terest in detecting and punishing the tnnrder; even the 
murderer himself has a conscience, he feels guilty of crime and 
alarmed for its punishment: he is certain that every eye watches 
for him, and every hand is ready to lay hold of him and to 
punish fiim. In France, the ptople cannot associate as free]^ as 
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they can in England; therefore even crimes committed by 
private miscreants against the public, cannot be unreservedly 
discussed; hence the nation cannot be so sure that the vi'hole 
truth is as undeservedly before them ; ^nd when they deliver a 
man up to the government for trial, they give him over to the 
political faction in the possession of power:—in ifingland, a 
criminal is on*the country alone for punishment; the Judges 
and the Crown can only shew mercy to him ; they cannot 
punish him. In India, the public has not even a settled opinion 
about the exact nature of what crime is ; they arc not horror 
struck by murder. However, they know for certain that if 
they deliver up a person suspected of murder, they deliver him 
up to a horrid prison, and to a mock trial; they would take 
him to the most fiery ordeal with promptitude and confidence, 
but they arc not yet besotted and brutalized enough to betray 
their fellow creatures to the more arbitrary will, and into the 
more cruel fangs of the company's police. 

The absolute despotism the company exercises over 

India, could not have directed its attention to any object so 
well •calculated to temper its destruptivo etfects as the object 
which actually does engross its attention ; that is, the collection 
of revenue; it is a simple undisguised aim and selfishness, and 
the limit which nature sets to fiscal rapacity; this limit is iu- 
deed occasionally overstepped, and thousands fall victims to the 
mistake, but the aim is not to kill the cultivator, it is merely to 
work liim, starve him, and fleece him. If security, religion, or 
improvement, had been the avowed aim of our government, yet 
the people would have been enslaved tend robbed as much as 
they now are, and tiien they would also have been more teazed, 
tortured, and tormented ; a double-faced government would 
have proved double-fisted, and every attempt to improve the 
people would have been destructive to the people. *** 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT MADRAS. 

Our government here is quite irregular.—Sir Frederick 
Adam is on the hills a member of the 8upl>eiy,e Council.— 
Robert O'Callaghan enjoying himself at Bangalore.—Mr. 
Oliver, the only member of the council, at his pout (Mr. 
Harris having gone out by rotation last month.)—Mr. Oliver 
a single member of government, Is the executive, and pa>.ses 
every thing su!>ject to the doctrine he receives from the Hills. 
This it is supposed is illegal.—Mr. Russell, tlm^ provisional 
cj(SunsclIor, under the nid charter, has been written Id, to take 
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fa is seat at the'board, but baa shown cause for his absence until 
next month. The Jauloah force has been done away with 
and the troops fall back ,on Hyderabad—Clipping seems to be 
the order of the day from the unfortunate militaiy.-—The I^ill 
people hate been doing sad things.—Sir Frederick Adam de¬ 
terminedly has refused to carry into effect therreductions in the 
Civil Department of this service, and requested “ His said,** not 
to be present in council whenr measures which he considered so 
ruinous to the best interests of the government were being, 
enacted ; the consequence has been a most serious quarrel be¬ 
tween him and Lord W. Bentinck, and the natives here have it 
that Sir Frederick has been suspended; to whisper such a thing 
here is trea.son, and the dread in which the goverament is held 
amuses the new hands ; alas ! he falls himself into the general 
feeling ere long—! * 

Audee Narrain, the cash keeper of the Sudder Court has been 
transported for fourteen years, .having embezzled cash to 
the extent of some 10 odd thousands of rupees. His private 
fortune is known to have been 800,000 rupees ! M ^ ,, 

Here nobody is safe, about fifty anonymous letters are daily 
sent to the government, wliicli are received with avidity and 
acted on!! 

Sir Frederick immediately orders a secret vhvenligation, all. 
all is secret, and the poor old Dane frequently finds himself 
the dupe of his credulity ; such inquisitorial doings was never 
before known here, and the result of his measures is, that he 
stands alone without a friend, and surrounded by men who dare 
not advise him, as a loss of place would immediately ensue. 

Dr. Bannister, the assay master of the mint, was one who 
suffered severely in this way, anonymous charges were for- 
warddTragaiiist him of a most grave and serious nature, a secret 
investigation ensued, and Sir Frederick thought the case clear. 
Dr. Bannister was removed from his situation in consequence : 
but having served the government with the greatest eclat and 
fidelity, and having, indeed, founded the mint, he took it ap¬ 
pears, with him^ frpm Ins olBce, copies of the correspondence 
with government, which conveyed to him the high sense 
which successive governments entertained of his services for 
the purpose of memorializing the Honorable Court, " it is pre¬ 
sumed,** or perhaps, for his own satisfaction; be that as it may, 
these tidings quickly reached the watchful gcwerninent, and 
poor Bannister was required to give up every document he had 
thus acquired, and pass his word of honour that be kept no co¬ 
pies of them. We now understand that bis memorial has met 
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with the approval of the Laadenhall old women, and that he 
will be immediately restored : he is a man who is highly re» 
spected here. • 

The commissariat department has been the subject of much 
convulsion here by the advancement of that'highly tafented man 
Colonel MarktCuhbon, from the post of commissary general to 
that of sole commissioner of the Mysore. This department re¬ 
mained for some time without a head. Major Alexander Tul- 
loch, deputy commissary general, an officer of 28 years 
standing and most acknowledged services, acting in that 
' capacity; much speculation was afloat as to the nomination of 
a successor; the lovers of justice and impartiality, deeming it a 
farce that Major Tullocb's claims, and his acknowledged 
services by the honourable cojprt, should be disregarded—bpt 
alas His tpo true, they have been, and a man has been elevated 
to that high station, who will doubtless bring destruction on 
this most efficient establishment. Colonel Cullen of the artil> 
lery, has been appointed commissary general of this army. 

llctxenchmGnt it appears is the or;^er of the day ! Colonel 
Cullen is an officer of respectability, but then you say all—ho 
was for many years employed in goingaboiitthe country applying 
elevating screws to guns, and on the arrival of his relative Sir 
Frederick Adam, tta 1832, was known to bo in charge of the gun 
carriage manufactory, from thence ho was taken to the govern¬ 
ment house, to officiate as military secretary—but being found a 
man of trust, he was appointed to cleanse the filth of the military 
board, as their secretary; from that high offl<^ we find Col. Cul¬ 
len appointed principal commissary of ordnance; but, becoming 
ambitious, he determined on going homo and standing for the 
direction. Sir F., it appears, advised his remaining to reap 
more laurels and to render his nomination to the dii^tioA 
more easy (which it appears he calculated on through the in¬ 
terest of his brother-in-law, Mr. Loch, the chairman) appointed 
him military auditor general! !! The little world of Madras be¬ 
came awe struck at the boldness of their prince ; and he, honest 
Protons, with his hands at his back, bows diicLbows, and un« 
blushingly feels, ** I am monarch of all J survey”-^it is too, too 
bad,with such men as ** fVaugh*’ in wailing ; but my story ends 
not here—up posted Colonel Cullen to the “ Mountain sages'' 
savins: in his mouth, and ambition in his belly. His arrival at 
the Hills deiiglAed Sir Frederick, for the honest Dane soon 
discovered that Cullen had not come for nothing, and his views 
ueee soon made known—The result! the result! *wM» would 
have thou^lil the errand of a dcuf Colonel of Hladras artillery 
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\rould shake the destinies of India, that we should haye to see 
the day when a counsellor of the Supreme g-overnment would 
betray the secrets of his cabinet and embroil a brother coun¬ 
sellor, but so it is. Sir Frederick, pregnant wfth big events, 
appeared at this mighty board, and laid before it a system of 
saving and retrenchment the co get (if I may tsoie) of his Excel¬ 
lency and Colonel Cullen.—Retrenchment in which depart¬ 
ment? In the commissariat of Madras. 

O! Sir Frederick ! if ever man put his foot in you did. Who*? 
who ? do you think was a member of that august body—but 
the enlightened—the talented—the liberal-—the noble Colonel 
Morison !! ? 

Sir Frederick commenced, he proposed, that* his valuable 
ffiend Colonel Cullen had generously and disinterestedly of¬ 
fered, in order to saw. the state good money, to hold both the 
appointments of auditor and commissary generals; and, as the 
saving of some 3G,000 rupees a year would be a great saving to 
government, and as he Colonel Cullen had demonstrated to his, 
Sir Frederick’s, satisfaclign, that a saving to a very great„amount 
could be effected in the commissariat, ho was 9 f opinion that 
the offer should be closed with. 

It required but little time to bring Colonel Morison on his 
legs. He at once declaimed with horror dt the suggestion, 
and said. That no thing in the world could more clearly prove 
the incapacity of Colonel Cullen for either appointment than 
his laughable proposition of vesting in one man the power of 
supply and the pudit of his own accounts. Old Proteus 
was posed at this. Colonel Morison minuted his dissent, and 
the whole story with the fiery discussion which ensued, found, 
God knows how, its way to the deaf ear of the worthy Colonel, 
who was actually, by Sir Frederick, appointed commissary- 
general. 

Rumour says the consequence was, that Cullen called 
out Colonel Morison and that Sir Frederick prevented the 
meeting, his tongue, it is said, told the tale ; ail having come to 
<lhe notice of William, he called a meeting of ihe council, 
and the result it is said is the suspension, from government, of 
Sir Frederick Adam, until the pleasure of the honourable court 
is known. 

This is known, that Sir Fredcrick’refused to sit in Council, 
when the order for the reduction in pay to*the civil service 
passed, the consequence we mayguess. A most serious quarrel 
betvvecft Lbrd William and him has*actn»llv occured. Bubbio 
Macaulay gives Ihcni law—for thrtc hours at a lime. 



NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Od« of those regions of the south of which it hiay be teid* 
Beauty has made it her sauctoary, is—Norfolk Island. Few 
people know anything of this abode, giany are ignorant of its 
name, and yet there she sits as a Queen- throned on the 
bosom of the southern waters. How lovely is naturcr in some 
of her creations,, hew grand in others, how marvellons in all! 
As a thing of the imagination alone, the realm we are speaking 
of, would seem formed as the retreat elect—of some grief- 
abandoned son of misfortune—a poet, a minstrel whose refined 
susceptibilities of soul, shrinking from the rude contact of the 
beings of the world, sought solace only from communion with 
the spiritualities of nature—some dreamer, idealist, Rousseau— 
ah, some Witd^ousscau, or ali-spirit-moulded, all-spirit-living 
Shelley ! Norfolk Island is a habitation for theeouf—for the soul 
of him capable of imbibing and thfrsting aft^r the forms and em- 
bodyingsof iovcUcicss—for the soul of him lost to, or forgeting 
worldly distractions, uplifted to high and purifying aspirings, 
claiming an affinity of nature with,and givingback his sympathies 
to the stars. Such is Norfolk Island!—such, at least, as springing 
from thS mouhrof its physical elementsT; but morally, alas, Nor¬ 
folk Island is—ficll ; by man converted into a Pandemonium for 
the damned on earth! This realm, in itself witl^ blandishments 
so radiant, is a pei^al settlement under the government of tho 
Australasian colony of New South Wales ; it is at a distance 
from its parent state of one thousand miles, having a southern 
latitude of 29 deg. 2 min., and an eastern longitude of 168 deg. 
13 min. Us soil, its productions, its climo are tropical—the 
former fertile to exuberance, the latter dcliciohs beyond expres¬ 
sion. None visiting Norfolk Island can ever forget it. It is a 
spot which ought to have been consecrated to the purpose for 
, which alone nature gave it—the Elysium of the southern W«rld. 
In circumference, it is scarcely more than one and twenty miles. 
The approach to it is daflgefous, the coast being hemmed in by 
those wonderful, although perilous formations, coral-reefs, over 
which writhes and resounds for ever an impetuous surf. Its 
present landing-place is on its southern side ; J ^ ought to have^ 
been on the north, but such is a sample of the errors committed 
by the directing functionaries of colonies. Unfortunately, as it 
is. it possesses no safe anchorage: this evil might have been 
guarded against, had i^equale knowledge been exercised in the 
establishment of the settlement: we have named its northern 
coast, as the site on which a secure approach to it presents jt- 
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self, and surely there can be few points connected with the 
interests of the colony of liigrhcr importance. The first object 
on its approach with which the eye is g^reeted, is a Basaltic co¬ 
lumn, denominated Mount Pitt, and rising: to an elevation of 
1,200 feet. The gfeologic.al formation otherwise, of the island, 
is pudding-stone and san*d-stone. As its scenic .outline more 
visibly bccpmcs defined, the fancy more completely becomes 
fascinated, its topographical irreg:ularities gjve.beauty to its 
effects—new, perpetually varying beauty to its effects, and now 
alpine in the character of its scenery, the next moment cham¬ 
paign, the imagination revels amidst the charms of its imposing 
and protean variousness; its aspect, in short, is a continued 
series of hill and ravine : sometimes, softly undulatory ; as fre¬ 
quently, boldly abrupt, reminding one an instant of the startling 
fissures of Switzerland, again, calling the imagiojition back to 
the rich vales and vineyards of Languedoc. Taking leave of its 
c(»sts for the purpose of proeedUing nvore inland, the pilgrim 
is delighted on finding’ his path strewed with a profusion of 
flowers, wild indeed, but to his attention so new, that he is al¬ 
ready in a rhapsody of admiration ; he observes too, that 
fruits abound in an equally prodigious redundancy— 
th.*it, while on one hand; are lemons, citrons, pomegra'iiates, 
guavas, on the other, are grapes and figs, and dvery esculent 
vegetable ])cculiar to the gardens of Europe, or, at least, 
a soil in the highest degree competent Jo their produc¬ 
tion. Among its features of the vegetable kind, however, 
he is struck with none so much as its peculiar and magnificent 
description of ” pine”—a tree altogether indigenous to it, 
rising to a superb height, and in aspect of a remarkable and 
singularly striking eharactcr. This tree is the piuui insularis, 
commonly designated “Norfolk Pine,” it attains frequently to 
a height of two hundred and Jhrty feet, preserving a diameter 
iteJf'Jnk of twelve feet ! It is of course the wonder of the 
region, and as well as wonder, the utile and ciftbellishmont* 
So rich in its fertility is the soil of ihis interesting spot, that, in 
addition to the products wc have instanced, it includes likewise 
tobacco, sugar, and that most,useful of agricultural productions, 
the phormivin tenax or New Zealand fla.x. The colonial go¬ 
vernment sent tifllfier tliree natives from that island to dress it. 
or rather to instruct the prisoners of the crown, in its prepara¬ 
tion, but like so many others of the works of colonial 
governments, the sohemafailed. Combined -with a soil thus 
almost unprecedented in the diversity ^and «degree of its 
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capabilities, is a coast abonading> with all sorts and 
vaficties of fish. Salmon may be mentioned as the principal, 
bat it abounds likewise in snappers, gropers,* king-fish, 
trumpeters, beeidite a host of others far too numerous to bo 
particularised. The quadrupeds of the island are probably its 
least interesting feature ; rats and wild cats infest it in hordes, 
but no others of the slightest call upon tlie attention. Its 
birds, however, are numerous, among which may be named 
^pigeons, woodquests, parrots, peterels, boatswains, and plovers. 
For its size, the island may be said to grow a considerable 
amount of grain, of which maize forms the chief proportion. 

In designating Norfolk a penal settlement of tlys 

Australian Colony of N«!w Soulri Walcs-^we probably do all to 
divest it of the charm which nature has so prodigally lavished 
upon it; but there is no veiling truth, and Norfolk Island is 
not only a penal settlement in the ordinary acceptation, but is 
so under circumstances of peculiar horror. Exile to this place 
is the'"last sentence save that of capit*al punishment to which a 
convict of New South Wales can bo exposed; to him it has 
more terrors than even a sentence of capital punishment, and 
the instances a recQkiintless in which to escape!the direful bondage 
it subjects him to ; he has hanged, drowned^himself, or in ono 
mode or other cut short tho term of his existence. The law on 
the subject has recently undergone alteration, but it was for¬ 
merly carried into practice to its letter, that no woman was 
permitted to be on the island. The consequences of this law 
were dreadful. 

The population includes about eight hundred; of whom five 
hundred are convicts, a hundred and thirty military, aiilf'^llU 
residue civil officers in government pay. 

The island is traced •by many excellent roads, which, with 
tho buildings of every order, of course, are the result of convict 
labour. Such are tho lights and shadows pf this realm of the 
South. a 

_ GENERAL DARLING AND CAPTAIN ROBISON. 

If anything were wanting to give a final stamp to the pro¬ 
ceedings and reputation of the late Ruler qf, the British Colony 
of New South Wales, the recent transaction in which his Ex¬ 
cellency figures as principal actor in the annals of our Court of 
King’s Bench, will surely prove sufficient to the purpose. hat- 
ever leged triumph llhe General iriaiy have obtained over a gen- 
tletoen whom the insolence of irresponsible power first assailed 
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and the most ootragfcoas want of honorable principle has pur¬ 
sued to its utmost limits, yet there can be no doubt, no question 
in any sane mind, but that the General, as a gentleman, an 
officer, and a man, has wounded his character—-infticted a brand 
upon his name, which would take 'more thfn infiuence o^ 
his aristocratic patrons to heal, or the wilyness of his own arti^ 
(Ices to erase. The General may re&t assured, that by this last 
act, he has done more to conGrm the ignominious notoriety of 
his Botany Bay career, than could have been accomplished by 
volumes from the pen or lip of any other man—that he has, in^ 
short, given the finish to a role already black, and infamous, 
and damned enough—the final flourish to a political fame 
sullied,” and blotted, and disgraced beyond human power to 
nestore to purity. fVe, are lAiintereated commentators. In¬ 
trinsically, the matter is nothing to us—the Captbin or the 
General, not a fig. But there is a principle of justice involved 
in it, and it is of this the rescue in which we are interested— 
not only interested, but with which identified to the farthermost 
boundary to which its nature stretches. General Darling, wo 
conceive, to have violated every known law of political equity. 
His rule over the Colony to which we advert, is the irrefragable 
manifestation of the accuracy of this opinion.^ General Darling, 
through the acts of his administration, has made himself an ob¬ 
ject of horror to every of his Majesty’s subjects in that dis¬ 
tant region—made himself the object of the most intense ob¬ 
loquy and detestation under which in the limits of moral 
possibility a human being is capable of falling. Gen. Darling 
insulted, mal-treated, (the term is not too strong) victimized 
the members of a community whom he was delegated to pro- 
, tg^t^npt to commit treason against,andin doing so of course ex¬ 
posed himself to any Cain’s brand with which any among his 
fellow-men might be pre|>arcd to visit him. The post filled by 
General Darling in New South Wa4es was a public-post—of 
New South Wales General Darling was Governor. Shall 
any man presume (save.the learned functionary by whom, in- ' 
tlced, judgment in the case has been pronounced) shall any man, 
we say, dare to assume that.thfi individual, thus filling such a 
post, was not a legitimate subject of public comment—of 
stricture as much as eulogy ? in these times,- the prerogative of 
public opinion is ov^r all. Law itself becomes invalid that . 
would oppose a negative to this principle. The parasite, the 
•dupe, or the knave, who would presume on the contrary, is 
mistaken in the position in which he places himself; the moral 
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necessity against which be would contend is too strong for con¬ 
tention ; it mast bafflle him, and recoil on his eodeavonrs the 
fullest measure of bitterest ridicule. The case of Capt. Robi¬ 
son—the enormities practised against him under tha regime of 
General Darliijg, ^las already met with ample discussion in these 
pages. Captain Robison, in failure of every other alternative 
of redress, publishes the statrnnent of his injuries in the shape 
of a pamphlet. So unanswerable in its allegations is this state- 
ment—so utterly blasting the sitnation in which it plnnges the 
^narae of the party necessarily brought by it into discussion, 
that in regard to it, what is left to General Darling in self- 
defence, but^o institute a law procedure against its author, 
which, were it possible, blasts yet more utterly the reputation 
he proposes to vindicate, confirming what, by some, might 
yet have* been pronounced probiematiral—the totally un¬ 
relieved viciousness of his political career f This, has done Ge¬ 
neral Darling! What is the inevitable opinion of mankind on 
the subject? Captain Robison's pamphlet may constitute a libel, 
but General Dkriing in repelling it, hSd he no other alternative 
than a process of criminal incficlmcnt ? The man in these 
times, who, attempting to-rebut an attack upon his character, 
chooses to proc^d by indictment, rather than dvit action, 
at once does all to involve his character in* a net of inex¬ 
tricable obloquy. It is a presumption of the strongest 
order of the libel's troth; for a libel of course may be 
true or false, and what is be who, with his character vitally as¬ 
sailed, sits down content that the attack ti))on it be adjudged 
libellous, still without reference to the truth at falsity of the 
matter so pronounced I The individual who adopts such a 
^ course indubitably leaves himself open to the widest contUMol^ 
slander may well wreak itself on such an object; be himself 
gives the understanding to the wdrtd, that he has no reputation 
to lose —that it is already gone, and gone beyond the 
power of redemption. 

Beyond any man living. General Darling was he whom it 
most imminently concerned, to exonerate his Iftme from odiuni 
from whatever quarter openly catf upon It^'beCaUse, beyond any 
individual living, General Darling is hO Vvhom odium has most 
assailed. It is knovvn—uirivertally knotl:A; ihkt not a colonist 
of New South \Vales, 6ut execrates the memory of his rule, in 
the deepest breath of execration; that, as it were, he was 
hooled«from the hearth of every member of the colony^ that in 
asseveration of this statement, all Sydney was as a gala at bisde- 
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partiire, that its shops were lig-hted, the very hot of the convict 
resounding^ with the shouts and acclamations of th^ mirth and joy 
of the h^man heart! Does not this fact weigh against'the 
name of General Darling? does it not attest a eomething insu¬ 
perably abominable in his administration? Will the verdict 
passed on the again victim of his machinations and malevolent 
intrigues do away with this, or will General Darling dare to 
confront its statement by criminal indictment ? 

We have no further space to devote at the present moment^ 
to the solution of these questions, but of this His Excellency 
may rest assured, that if the Captain’s pamphlet hbclled, the na¬ 
ture of the measures in relation to it by himself pursued, has 
egnjirmed i\\e veracity of thcliiiel—that if through the one bis 
character has been a&pcrsed—through the other it is ruined—* 
lost. 


DIARY OF A STATE PRISONER. 

{Conlinuettfrom No. 49, page 695.) * ** 

On Saturday, the 12th of January, one of the feasts of 
Mcnatch was celebrated ; about five thousand persons went in 
procession; there were two canopies and cighj. elephants. Her 
car is drawn in the month of April. 

On Sunday, the bullock feast was celebrated. The horns were 
painted blue, white, red, yellow, &c.; each horn of a different 
colour; and garlands of flov^ers were hung on the horns of the 
cattle; the boys a^d others ran after the cattle scrambling for 
the garlands, and pulling them off the horns of the cattle ; they 
enjoyed it as line fun. In the midst of all this uproar, a Roman 
funeral procession passed out, through the gate of the 
city; the corpse was covered with a pall adorned with a large 
cross ; a large wooden crucidx adorned with yellow flowers, 
just in the same manner as the horns of the cattle were adorned, 
was carried in the procession, together with smaller crucifixes 
and other images ; and there was chaunting as they went along ; 
ifht, even underntl'esc circumstances, this funeral procession did 
not attract the attention of the Hindoos. 

On Monday, at noon, 1 went tq the circuit-court which was 
sitting at Tepacolum, iii a choultry well suited for tlio purpose, 
except as far as regards the abominable sVu’lptu^es, with which 
it is disfigured and polluted. The criminal calendar had on it 
Ic cases for trial; the fourth case was for perjury; the eighth 
for arson^ and |he sixteenth for murder. The Judge was Mr. 
James Taylor, who during the government of Mr. Grocme at 
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^Madras, was a member of the coancil; be was quito ignorant of 
the Tamil language, in which trials are condimted; he ap¬ 
peared to be 40 years of age; he wore a coat; his honorary 
guard of sepoys was not on duty at the court house ; but the 
armed peons occupied a disgustingly'prominent place in the 
court. The i^Vincipal officers of the court seem to bo the tran¬ 
slator, writer, caz^ pundit, brahmin, mootuwee, and nazir. 1 
expected to ha^e mund the court crowded, but there was but 
ten or a dozen spectators in the court; the palankeen of the 
'' Judge and the bearers of the Judge, occupied a more honoura¬ 
ble and a groat part of the court houso than the spectators did ; 
indeed they seem to be there only by suiTcrance; about twenty 
persons were outside of the court house who seemed as if they 
would rather have been inside: certainly until this court excites 
a more popiilaf feeling with regard to its proceedings, it cannot 
gain the confidence of thp people. The perjury case was bein^ 
tried. I remained looking on and listenin'^; the scene was not 
at all animated or amusing but highly interesting, and as a task 
I resolved to attend the proceedings of tho courts as 1 might find 
opportunity. The Judge put questions in the Engilsh lan- 
guagc,^which dhe interpreter converted into the Tamil lan¬ 
guage ; and tltp writer having set them down, reads them to 
the party to whom they arc addressed : and, in like manner, the 
reply is taken down in Tamil, and communicated to the Judge 
verbally in EnglislT. The Judge himself made a few notes; 
but, the tendency of the complicated process, was to make the 
whole of the investigation depend upon the interpreter; the in¬ 
terpreter was frequently engaged in conversations, untranslated 
and unrecorded, with the Judge and with thcr witnesses, in the 
way of explanation; so that the Judge was obliged frequently 
to call him to order and to say to him,—You need not carry on 
the examination; 1 myself will examine the witness. ^ 
^licious as 1 am of these courts and Judges of the company, the 
plain English of such speeches appeared to me to be,—“ As an 
Englishman has intruded himself into the court, to day, 1 myself 
must pay some attention to what is going on, and I must seem 
to be the Judge who tries this case*’ However, again and 
again the interpreter and the witnesses got taflring together, 
and as often did the interpreter enter into explanations with 
the Judge, about the meaning of the witnesses. The delays 
were enormous. [ soon jperceived that my presence embarrassed 
the court and its proceedings; I received message after message 
from the writers outside, and went and had a chat with (hem. 
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but soon return^ into court, and made a point to see an end of 
the sitting*. 

Most of the witnesses were sworn on water from a gold pot 
administered to their hand with a gold spoon, from their hand 
they throw some into the mouth; but the witnesses of 
low caste Ibad ashes from the waistband of the Brahmin 
put into the palm of their hand, and the^ threw part of 
it into their mouth, and rubbed the remainder over their 
face, neck, and breast, in the usual manner. Literally, they feed 
on ashes! The witnesses for the prosecution were numerous ; 
they were all dressed in their best,—indeed, in borrowed » 
plumes,—most of them had on the best broad white muslin * 
holiday turband of respectable head cultivators; they had all 
learnt their evidence categorically out of the saUie book, and 
be^en schooled in it by the san^ master,-~-evidently the inter¬ 
preter ; they were par/.icularly careful on entering the witness 
box to curl their mustachios with the fore finger and thumb, 
and to look round on the court a&if they w'ere men of import¬ 
ance in their village ; the tone of each was that of an assumed 
boldness: a dozen in quick succession all acting jfhe samp part 
gave the proceeding quite a ludicrous eflbct. When the evi¬ 
dence for the prosecution was closed, it was pretended that the 
court had risen, and attempts were made to entice me to go 
away ; but I sat still, and a witness for the prii^oner was brought 
forward. As he appeared to be a young saniiah, 1 was sur¬ 
prised to see a book placed on his head ; when he kissed its 
cover, then I concluded that the book was the Bible, and tiiat 
he was a Catholic ; the other witness for the prisoner was also 
a young sannah Christian ; and the prisoner himself proved to 
be a Chrisiias of the same caste. The court rose about sun-set. 
The routine questions to each witness concerning name, family, 

"■ WfMlU^esidence, age, &c., were put by the interpreter. The 
prisonerwas allowed to cross-examine each witness before be 
left the box, but the judge advised the prisoner not to attempt 
doing so, lest he should commit himself. This mode of exami¬ 
nation is not at all calculated to elicit truth ; it is naturally con- 
&ned to very 8 h 2 ^ and very simple interrogatories. The Judge 
kept his temper throughout the whole of the tedious trial, and 
he did not utter a hasty expression ; but, a counsellor of the 
Indies, whose fortune is already ipade, and who has no fear of 
check either from public opinion or from supei vision, cannot bo 
expected to feel any deep interest in a humbug h*ial to ascertain 
if a poor sannah has told a lie; he knows for certain that every 
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do^ of his own court fattens on perjury; he knows that the 
whole trial over which he presides is a lie. As 1 walked into 
the fort,thinkiogof what I had seen and^heard in the court, it oc¬ 
curred to me tjiat the case which had been tried, was one arising' 
out'of the murder of a convert, concerning which the J[leverend 
Mr. Llhenitis hagi written to ino more than a year before. Last 
year, the murderer was tried, but he bought his life of the 
court ; and in order to keep up appearances, and to have 
further revenge, this year he brings a cross action against the 
brother of the man he murdered, charging him with perjury •; 
«but cerUiioly no j/urt of the evidence aliempted to prove malice 
on the pnrt of the brother of tlio martyr, I immediately wrote 
olT (o Rluiuius at Palamcotta, informing him of the casein 
court, and crujuiring if it was not connected with the murder 
which !*e hrd written abbnt to nfe. * 

t)i) TucMlay, directly after breakfast, f went to the Zillah 
Cui.i't; in (he Compound, 1 found about two hundred persons, 
groiipctl n xlcr the trees, in knots, from one to ten |)risnncrs 
beii' .; u>^l( r the charge of guards of peons. The court-house 
is a \{vv cioscToom, 2.5 feet by .50 leer, and it had in it a four- 
post hia<lsteaif! it cannot accommodate any spectators; per- 
oidshlo can neither see nor hear what goes on within 
this court-houso, « 'I'lie Judge, Mr. Nicholls, was unwell, and 
could not 1)0 cli.4urbed ; therefore, there was no court this day, 
and no one dared to ask him if 1 could be allowed to see the 
code of rcgidaiiotisof the government of Fort St. George ; how¬ 
ever, I was informed that this Zillah Court has a complete copy 
of the regidalions in the Persian language, add that two or three 
officers of the Court can write Persian. The monthly expendi¬ 
ture of the Ccairt is al;out five thousand rupees. No register is 
, kept for the names of Europeans rc.Mdent in the Zillah. 
the Judge heard of my visit, he a&kcd his writer, what motive 
could have induced mc^o come to his court. 

From the Zillah Court I repaired to the Circuit Court, where 
I ascertained that the perjury case, was, just as 1 supposed, a 
charge got up by the murderer against the brotherof the murderetj^ 
man : but even if the murderer had proved an atibi, certainly he 
proved no corrupt motive, no malo animo in the brotherof the 
deceased. 1 Expressed my sentiments concerning the case in the 
most undisgiii.>«ed manner, and informed an officer of the court, 
that I had wriilen to Mr. Rhenius informing him how the 
matter stood. 1 was informed that some of the parties had 
already been tried and found guilty of the perjury; aftgrwards 
EjU India and Col. Mag^ Vot. ix., Vo. 50, January H 
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1 luidcrslood that the person whose trial I witnessed was ac-* 
quitted. This day 1 saw six prisoners arraig'ned on a charge of 
murder; they had irons on during their trial. The collector 
was to set out this evening to Palany, and not to return for 
some days; and a lady or two was to be of the ^»arty ; he had 
taken lea^e of the Judge and was on the point of setting out, 
when he received a letter from the governor of Madras 
concerning my arrest. The letter disconcerted him very much, 
and put a stop to the jaunt; for after he had read it, he sat 
still for three hours, without speaking a word.” Of course the 
news flew like wild-fire; it came immediately to my prison,-^ 
“ What can this be, Sir Nothing, for Menatch will carry 
him through it as usual; however, if she does, then she shall be 
my God.” 

• Mr. Peter summoned me to Appear J^efore him. The sum¬ 
mons was headed by<u great seal with Persian characters, and 
ran as follows:—'I'o Peter Gordon at Madura.—Whereas, you 
having failed to answer certain interrogatories put to yon, under 
orders from the secretary of government, communicated to you 
by letter, are hereby required to appear in person, before the 
magistrate of the zillah of Madura at 11 o’clock»to-morrow, to 
answer the said questions.—Herein fail not.—Madura, Magis¬ 
trates’ Ollice, 17th January, 1828.—11. Peter, Magistrate. 

Of course 1 took no notice whatever of this paper; I was al¬ 
ready the prisoner of the magistrate; and I was never subject to 
be interrogated by the secretary of government. About noon, 
near twenty Peons armed with swords and daggers, and about 
thirty watchmen jwnd others armed with bludgeons, came into 
my cell and presented a warrant of arrest. The warrant was 
headed by a great Persian seal, and worded as follows ;—To 
Rama pillay, Police Ouiridar of the Maudacolum 'J'aiook:— 

” WTiereas, a person calling himself Peter Gordon, having failed 
to attend at the magistrate’s office, as directed by .Mimmons regu¬ 
larly served upon him, this eighteenth day of January, you are 
hereby commanded to apprehend the said Peter Gordon, and 
produce him before the magistrate of this zillah by three o’clock 

M., this day.—*?n this fail not.—Madufa,. Magistrate’s Oflice, 
the eighteenth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty eight.—ll. Peter, Magistrate. 

Friday, 25lh, a detachment of fdrty-seven bandies, laden with 
copper money of the new coinage, for the treasuries of Madura, 
Trichinopoly, Palamcottah, aud Qullon, escorte'd by 200 sepoya 
under, the command of six officers, arrived and encamped out- 
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side of the city, near the gate over which 1 was lodged, so that 
I had a full view of them, and of the supplies which the police 
furnished thenawith. 

On Tuesday, the ‘29th, immediately after breakfast, 1 went 
again to the zilfiah^ourt, which 1 found sitting in the judge's 
parlour; the judge hUnsclf was in the middle of the room ; the 
table for the writers of the court was just inside of the 
parlour door, but the table for pleaders was in the verandah, 
outside of the house: below the table of the barristers there 
’was half a dozen peons armed with daggers, between whom 
stood the prisoners and witnesses, without any bar or box ; of 
course, as an Buropean, subject only to the laws of England, I 
approached as near to thy court^s was allowed; but though 
nearer than any other spectator, i couh^ not catch a single 
glimpse of the Judge, neither could 1 hear what he said ; 
It was a day for petitions ; the petitioners rapidly succeeded 
each other; the business of each petition averaged about 
three minutes ;^the business of the court appeared to me to be 
the enforcing 9 f agreements with the company; there were 
abundance of stamped bonds, most of which were longer than 
my arm. On my former visit to this court, I had jeft word that 1 
wished to see thet:odc of government regulations passed during 
the year 1827; now, I was informed that Mr. Nicholl’s reply was 

“ That the law provides that the regulations in the native 
languages shall bo in each court on a table for inspection, but it 
is necessary to apply in writing for permissiop to inspect them.'’ 
Here, the Judge has one set of the regulations in the English 
language, and the registrar has another set; but 1 was informed 
that both sets were engaged on the tabic of the Judge, and I 
• was not allowed to see them. I was informed that this doiffiV 
has not any register of^European residents in the zillali, but 
that It could receive certificates of permission to reside in the 
zillab. The choultry in which the circuit court had hillicrto 
been sitting was wanted for the celebration of some Hindoo 
ceremony ; therefore, this day the Circuit Coiwrt sat in the ohJt 
house of Mr. Johnstone, the other side of the river, quite out of 
town, not a very convenient station for a court of justice In 
the evening I wrote to the zillah Judge, requesting lo be al- 
lowed to see the regulations of the past year, and for the 
present year, in the English language. 

On Wednesday, the 30tb, immediately after breakfast, I again 
repaired to the zillab court, where 1 was informed thft no re¬ 
gulation for the current year had yet been received ; but 1 was 
alloyed to see the English printed copy of the regulations 
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vrhich had been passed in the course of the year 1827 ; I read 
them over very attentively ; they were eleven in number,—the 
1., established Auxiliary Zillali Courts ; 11., constituted the as¬ 
sistant Judg^cs, as joint criminal Judges, and defined the extent 
to whici? the powers of Magistrate shall be ^exercised by subor¬ 
dinate colleciors ; 111., empowered the governor in council 
to send persons to another court than thdt within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of which the olfcnce was committed ; IV., more efl’ectnally 
prevents the undue use of spirits by the Enro[)ean troops ; V., 
establishes Articles of War for the native officers and soldiers 
in tlie service of the company; VI., explains two sections 
about cattle stealing; rnahes further provisions against coun¬ 
terfeiting the coin ; empowers magistrates to take recognizances 
/ind security for keeping the peace; colargcs the power granted 
to magistrates in 1822; amends the rules in force rclHtling to the 
requisition of security for good behaviour; and subjects to com¬ 
pulsory labour persons unable fo find the security required; 
Vil., constitutes the office of native judge ; Vlll., grants to 
criminal judges jurisdiction in criminal oases ; IX., declaves the 
regulations applicable to Seringapatani; X., is«for the gradual 
introduction of trial by jury into the criminal judicature ; and 
regulation XI., is respecting special appeals and head ameens ; 
ill fact, the whole code is composed of martial law and rules of 
court; there is not a single restraint on the collector of the re¬ 
venue, which is the great evil of the country: the martial law, 
as in every country where it is tolerated, is no law at alt; it is 
merely the annihilation of law with regard to the army, its fol¬ 
lowers, and its neighbours; for instance, native officers who 
speak disrespectfully of the company's government are to be 
disn iissed from the army. The gradual introduction of trial by 
,]iiry is to be by order in council, and at the discretion of the 
circuit judge. We have scon how totidly unfit Mr. Taylor is 
t> decide whether or no the five million of people in his circuit 
shall be tried for their lives by jury, or by his irresponsible, 
corrupt interpreter ; for Mr. Ta}lor Iiini.'^elf is but a puppet, 
‘moved as the offiaers of the court arc pleased to move him. His 
absolute ignorance of the language of the country perfectly 
stultificshim, as he cannot bear a case, it is utterly impossible he 
can apply the law to it. 

This day, 1 again attended the administration of law or justice 
or whatever else it may be,—perhaps of corruption and oppres¬ 
sion,—in the Zillah Court, where Mf. Nicliolls heard a criminal 
case; aMozen persons were anxious to attend the exnmiuanon ; 
they skulked about the verandah, but they were quite out of 
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the way of seeing or bearing ; the prisoner was fully committed 
on the charge of stealing in an uninhi^bited house. 

On Thursday, the 31st, 1 went outside of the town to the col¬ 
lector's office, for the purpose of copying out the tariffs of the 
sea and iulandicnatom houses, concerning which I had been in¬ 
volved in many disputes with the oflicers of both custom-houses, 
but hitherto 1 had been unable to find any thing li>ke ap au¬ 
thentic copy of either of the tariffs, and no English copy what¬ 
ever of the inland tariff, although the laws arc all promulgated 
jn the English language, and merely translated into the native 
languages. On reaching the collector's oflice, 1 found it quite 
deserted, for JVfenatch, the favourite object of the collector’s 
worship, was mounted on her car, and being dragged round the 
'reppa Col urn. The road wa? crowded with people. 1 re¬ 
turned into the Fort. 

At about four o’clock, in the afternoon, a European gentle¬ 
man came in, and said,—I have heard that you arc ill, there¬ 
fore I am come to sec you.*’—“ Fray from whom ?”—“ From a 
nalivff.’’—“ I Have never spoken about my health to any person 
whatever, sintc 1 have been here.'’—“ I am the doctor of the 
station, and 1 heard that you was extremely ill. Are you un¬ 
well V —“ Pray qxcuse me from speaking on the subject of my¬ 
self, as I am just now rather critically situated ; but, pray sit 
down, Sir, and excuse my undress.”—'^1 have been misinformed; 
for, from your appearance you cannot be in the state I sup¬ 
posed ; 1 heard that you was extremely ill.”—'* My quarters 
are extremely duaty.”—•* Good day, Mr. Gordon.”—“ 1 thank 
you, doctor, for your call.”—“ Humanity induced me to call on 
you when I hoard that you was extremely ill ?” 

From the lime of my arrest at Llamnad, something unwht^hj" 
some had been mixed with my curry and with my coffee, but 
1 could not remedy it; It would only haye aggravated the hor¬ 
rors of my situation to have .said a word about it; 1 was abso¬ 
lutely obliged to eat and drink whatever 1 could get; had rny 
servants not lent themselves willingly to the police, they them-^ 
selves would have been much wors^ treated than 1 was. From 
the very commencement of my dispijites with Mr. Peter I saw 
that cither he or 1 must quit India'; but from the moment of my 
arrest, it was plain that the disputes could not end as long as 
we were both aiivC’; as tliiggs now were, my death was the 
Only'thing that could save him from ruin .and in&my. From 
the time of my arrest! was very ill; 1 reflected on my ^tiialion 
and the state ef my health attentively, but a4most without 
atixiety, though the great question .,iieemed to be, whether my 
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gaolers would succeed in “depriving me of life or of reason. 

I felt quite safe, as if nothing could harm me, and swallowed 
many a bitter mouthful,fully confident that whether it poisoned 
me or fattened me, it would do that which was best for me. 

I suppose that Mr. Peter had sent the doctor as a negociator 
between us, in order to make up matters, for as soon as the 
people saw that he could not manage me, but was restrained 
by the government, innumerable reports were circulated; h 
very general opinion was, that Mr. Lushington had commis¬ 
sioned me to investigate into the affairs of Madura, and to re-^' 
port my opinion upon them to him, and that Mr. Peter was to 
be suspended ; this idea arose out of my visits to the courts and 
tp the public ofliccs, where 1 ^ent all my time ; while it pre¬ 
vailed 1 was beset byepersons with petitions and complaints, and 
by applicants for employment, and promised many documents, 
which 1 had before offered to pay for, but was unable 
to obtain for fear the copyist would be discovered; however, 
public opinion soon rallied, and even some pei;sons Vvbo had 
trusted their complaints to me, began to suspect that my imprison¬ 
ment was but a feint to ascertain what persons were disaffected 
to the existing order of affairs at Madura; in fact, no rumour can 
be too wild for hearsay; a newspaper repovt may be traced, 
but verbal reports change so often that they cannot be recog¬ 
nised by those w'ho gave birth to them. However, the children 
in the streets greeted me as ” our advocate,” and their innocent 
salutation gratified me exceedingly. 

On Monday, the fourth of February, 1 was occupied all day 
at the record office in the Fort, copying the tariff of the inland 
customs. 

’"-iin Monday the llth, I wont again to the zillab court; in tlio 
compound, I found about 300 persons collected; f got within 
si.x feet of the pleader who sat at the lowest end of the table, 
but even there 1 could not see the Judge nor hear one sentence 
of what he said ; consequently not one of the spectators or 
<fiearers of the court could either see the Judge or hear him; 
for the more speedy despatch of the business of the court, Mr 
Nicholls was hearing some causes which were brought to the 
front door of the court, and at the same time others which were 
brought to the side door of the court; he concluded by taking 
leave of the bar as he was going from town orran excursion. 

On Tuesday, [ went to the collectorls ofilce in the Fort, 
where 6 saw the tariff of the sea customs, but was not allowed 
to copy it without another order from the collector e.vpressly for 
the sea tariff. 
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DEFENCE OF LIEUT.-COLONEL CONWAY, C, B. 

(To the Editor of Alexander*s Magazine.) 

Sir,—Id almost every one of yonr numbers through the 
past year, you have exposed in terms of extreme severity the 
nuiUtfarious court-martial doings in the Army of Fort St. 
George, and iiA su'bh exposures'! have dealt out in no measured 
terms, reflections on that well known gallant officer, the Adju¬ 
tant General of that Army—Colonel T. H. S, Conway, C. B. 

As 1 understand the conduct of this officer in the particular 
case in which his name has been involved, must have been ere 
'.*ow investigated into, before a public tribunal, and as all those 
who are correctly acquainted with his conduct in these particu¬ 
lar matters as well as his official character generally, are assured 
of his having acquitted himself^before such tribunal most tri? 
ninpliai'itlv, 1 shall not here offer a worckin his favour farther 
than to beg you, and your readers to suspend their judgment 
until the result of the public mvestigation can reach us, when 
1 am convinced the gallant Colonel will be shewn most 
spotless in eveiy respect, and that is against the head of 
another branch,of the slafl*of that army—viz. the Judge Advo¬ 
cate Genera] of the Army—that public indignation should bo 
directed, for every thing that may have been done wrong in the 
(vourt-mr-rtia! way? and even by the head of the Army himself— 
Sir R. 0‘Callaghan. 

Your insertion of this in your next number, will oblige 
A Constant Subscriberofthc Coast Army. 
Cheltenham, Dec. 16,1834. , 

We readily insert the communication from “ One of the Coast 
.Army and shall be as pleased as himself to find that 
the high officer, on whose behalf be addresses us, does ac- 
•quit himself in the triumphant manner he anticipates, of the 
grave charge against lym, 'which appears in another page of 
our Magazine. 

Our pages are open to all parties. We can only put forth on 
Indian local matters, what our correspondents transmit. If 
we happen to be led into error though their communications ^ 
sometimes, we shall always be happy to have our attention di¬ 
rected thereto, it being far from our wish that any thing but 
truth^and impartiality should form the basis of our statements. 

Since sending to press what appears in another page, re¬ 
lating to Colonet Conway's trial, wo have heard that it was 
postponed until the Stbof September, and that whatever the re- 
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suit of the iiAvestig-ation, it was certain he would not again 
return to the Adjutant General’s office, but was talked of, in the 
event of a favourable isst^e to the trial, for the military secretary¬ 
ship to government, and Major Hitchins to si^^ccecd to the 
Adj utan t-G enera I sh i p. 

We have been more than usually severe in Ourt animadversion 
of the late many most extraordinary courts-martial at Madras, 
and we have been so, because, all parties from whom we have 
heard, both at home and in India, all with whom we have 
conversed on the subject, have represented the state of military 
law as there put in practice, to be arbitrary and illegal in the, 
extreme. We must confess, however, that from all quarters 
we have heard them mainly ascribed to Uie individual 
named by “ One of the Coast Array,” the Judge Advocate 
General, on whose^ opinions and advice the other high 
parties are said to have placed too great reliance. If 
this be the case, it may exieruqite something for tlicrn, but 
certainly cannot entirely exculpate them, as qui facit par al~ 
teram facit per se; and the Cor-n andcr-in-chief should use 
his judgment over that of Captain Ki'i^hly. 

We will trust, however, that the notoriety these proceedings 
at Madras have attained to, both at home and in the East, will 
excite the serious consideration of ihe Imkan authorities at 
home, to the state of military law in the Indian armie«i gene¬ 
rally, and the constitution of the three Judge Advocates* de¬ 
partment s.mid the various modes of practice observed by them in 
conducting trials. Each diffbrenl presidency has now a different 
set of articles of war,— each has its separate Judge Advocate 
Geiieral, —and, consequently each l»as its particular mode ot 
administering the law. Surely, if reason and justice do not 
''Tftike manifest the decided superiority of one uniform military 
code for the whole of the Indian army, ami of onis Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General, and uniform system of conducting trials, the 
economy of such a rc-modeliing should alone prove sufficient to 
induce it. 


THE HOLIDAYS OF THE CHINESE. 

The popular holidays of the Cliinese are as follows,—New 
Year’s Day—when, early in the morning, crowds of people re¬ 
pair to the temples to worship, and, for several^ays all work is 
put a .stop to, while every one is busily engaged in visiting and 
feasting; on the third day, the Chefoo of each provincial city 
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goes oQt in state to meet springp.and a number of children are car¬ 
ried about on men*s shoulders ; every one vying with his neigh¬ 
bours to dress them most gorgeously add fancifully. The next 
day the goverd^nent provides clay images of a man and ^ bulfalo, 
and the Chefoo fe-|ppcars as the priest of spring, in which ca¬ 
pacity be is the greatest man in (he province; in token of 
commencing the labours of agriculture, he strikes the buffalo 
two or three blows with a whip, on which the populace cast 
stones at it until it is broken in pieces ; during ten days fami¬ 
lies worship at the temples and ramble about the country feast¬ 
ing. The feast of lanthorns, commemorates looking for the 
lost daughter of a good mandarin ; at night lanthorns are 
hung up at every door and fixed on*cvery roof, so that every 
town is perfectly illuminated. About the 20th day of the year,^ 
the public»offices rcropen. On the birth of the gods of hap¬ 
piness, plays arc performed at the public offices and in tl.e 
streets, and fire works are let dlT. 'I’lio birth day of the god of 
the sea, is a season of great festivity in the maritime districts of 
Canto«. On the 5lh day of the 3rd. moon, every person re¬ 
pairs to the tombs of his relatives to make offerings to the do 
parted spirits, and to sweep and repair their sepulchres. The 
festival of dragon-boats is spent in racing in long narrow boats; 
at this period, tracTesmen’s accounts arc cleared off. On the (Uh 
day of the Cth month, from a tradition that clothes aired on this 
day will not be liable to be injured by insects,—every person 
airs his clothes. The cuslojnof burning clothes made of party- 
coloured paper, arose from a tradition concerning a young 
man who obtained admission to Tartarus, and brought his 
mother from thcncc; it lasts half a month; paper garments arc 
burnt, that they may pass to the invisible world, and prayers,. 
*arc recited for the deliverance of tormented spirits from purga¬ 
tory ; food and prayer* are also offered up for the spirits of 
those who have been drowned at sea. The birth-day of the 
builder of cities is a great festival, more especially in the public 
offices. One night, an Emperor was conducted to the palace^ 
of the moon, were he saw a large assemblage of female divi-* 
nilies playing on iHslrumenls of music; in commemoration of 
this event, friends and relatives send presents of painted moon- 
cakes to each other, and on the loth day they couelude this feast 
by making oblations to tho moon. On the 9th day of the Olh 
month, parties^ to the hills, to drink and amuse themselves ; 
and they make fancy kites, which they let" fly wherever the 
wind may carry them, to denote that they give ^cir kTles and 
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their cares together to the winds. On the winter solstice^ all 
officers repair to the imperial halt, in each provincial chief city, 
and make their prostrations to the. winter solstice; this is a 
period of making presents and of festivity. Towards the 
close of the year, great preparations are* mide for the ap« 
preaching new year; for several days, all public offices are 
closed ;->-on the ascension of the god of the furnace, in the 
evening, every family pays its adoration to that deity. The 
year is concluded with the general worshipping of the deities, 
with feasting, noise, and merriment. Many persons stay op all 
night to watch for the new year. 

On the birth-days of the emperors, &c.,all off\pers of govern¬ 
ment repair to the imperial hall, where they make their 
‘obeisance before a. tablet. l''or three days before and after 
the birth-days, all officers are obliged to appear in their court 
dro^^es. The anniversaries of^ the deaths of Emperors and 
Empresses are kept by mourning seven days. Resides the 
above festivals, birth-days, &c., some others are kept by certain 
sects and certain classes! 


HOW TO EMPLOY A FURLQUGH. 

My Dkar * * * And so having received my cinbarka- 
lion certificate, and being within five days of my departure 
from this paradise to resume the execrable routine of drill dis¬ 
cipline, and guard mounting, morning visits and evening feeds, 
in Hindostan, let me sit down and offer you a few wrinkles in 
respect to the most delicious and profitable mode of exhausting 
the two years and four months which remain of the three years 
“furlough after the detestable sea voyages to and fro. 1 only 
hope my letter will reach you before you have fairly cut the 
Hoogbly, and the denizens of its bankl. 

After all that has been said and sung by us about egotism at 
old Doctor C’s— it will be as well if 1 sink the first person sin- 
^ gulariii this little Manuel duvoyageuT, and throw the anecdotes 
of my own summer holiday into the sketch intended for genera] 
guidance —“ Good !’* 1 hear you say—and here you have it. 

The furlough time allowed by regulation has arrived. It 
is the month of October, and the happy sub prepares to leave 
his stdlion so as to reach the presidency by the^^nd of December. 
The weather is getting cool, and although the journey lies in a 
soulhtrly direction, it becomes perfectly delightful in a month 
after the hotiknvard bound traveller has eaten his farewell mess 
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dinner and heard the friendly hurras of his less fortunate eamaror^ 
do8. Well—by new year's day he has reached Calcutta, and 
eaten his Christmas dinner with the 49th or the Artillery at 
D(iin-Dum<~or some quiet family-or-i-if on the right side of 
the books—with his agent. A passage is sought for, {\pd after a 
little judicious hergaining, obtained. Some men prefer going 
in popular ships, and paying the full priee for the sake of good 
company, a better table, and the perpetuation of old associations. 
Others—more discreet, who would rcser\'e every rap for Eng¬ 
land, home and beauty’' put up with a small Liverpool or (if 
^Scotch) a Greenock ship ‘*boond full the Clyde'* and satisfy 
tliemselves with narrow accomodation and plain fare. Three 
hundred rupees have often been saved by this.— He bien! Ran- 
ken has completed the coat to land in-—Moriteith has furnished 
the boots—Tulloh and Co. thediat—Mrs. Leach the gloves— 
and there* you arc all ready to astonish *the natives on your 
arrival on British soil.—Away—away !—the pilot quits you at 
the ISand Heads, with the coi^dial shake peculiar to the heart 
and the hand of his amphibious race, and a slapping north 
westw bears ytfu down the bay. • 

“ Now ftfi* green building hopes, and fancy's flowers. 

That would not flourish o’er thy aterilo soil ,, 

Crave of the Wanderer ! where disease and tuli 

Have swept their countless slaves. Though danger lours 

Above your homeward path no shade o'erpowers. 

The soul’s exulting day dreams. Love's sweet smile. 

And friendsliip's fervent voice so void of guile, 

Deligiit and cheer the visionary hours !" 

Well—shall you be detained on the glad w’aters" with 
the repetatur haustus of a homeward voyage ? No—no—no— 
you are landed, fairly placed on terra firma. If at Liverpool, 
go to the Star and Garter, kept by one Arundel, and you wjll. 
get excellent beds, warm rooms (mind you, it is April note, and 
April weather is of the* darhpest) aud your purse will not be 
ransacked as at the King's Arms and the Waterloo. Then go 
and call upon Horsfalljand Co., or Cropper Benson and Co., or the 
owners of the sbip you came in, and say you are a stranger to. 
the town. There is an honest pride amongst the Liverpooleans* 
about that town of tbeirs. Their industry has converted it into 
a second London, and^ a stranger cannot pay them a better 
compliment than by asking to see their lions. In this, how¬ 
ever, you—the strangejr—Hserve yourself. There is intellectual 
food id xi'-ils ^ the Athenmum, the Exchange, the Docks, the 
A^ylllMls, the llolauic Gurd€n>, &c- '' I’x'c tried it and I know,” 
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A week, or nfore is gfone—^your Lopdon oryoor Scotch friends^ 
or may be, your Irish resident relatives—anti-absentees—are 
summO'niu^ you to the, hall of your ancestors, the paternal 
domicile, the dulce domum 1 Off you go—alon» the rail road 
(I forgct-*-yoM do not know what a rail road is yet)—or, if you 
went to Portsmouth and not Liverpool, aWay*'you go on the 
box of the Portsmouth Telegraph, all on springs, like a corps 
de ballet, pride in your port,’* the “ Defiance (post coach) in 
your eye.” You bribe the Jehu—handle the ribbins for the 
first time since you left Cambridge, and tool the team like a 
** new un” till the Defiance “ dat coach,” as Matthewr* 
Frenchman has it, vich vas fairst by and bye—is now behind 
very.” Whoa—ho!—Ten times seven are seventy. In seven 
hours you arc on the stones ;—^your heart is jolted up to your 
mouth. Landiug-^at the Whife Horse Cellar you order a chop, 
a pint of port, and ” po chny,” and in a couple of hours more, 
as, the village clock strkes nine, you discern the dim outline of 
the old grey mansion with lights in every window. 

Mutual embraces, flattering commentaries on personal appear¬ 
ance (” how brown he has got! how tall !”) a lobster supper 

“-- and ebompnigne and chat.” 

wind up the evening, andjyou drop your head on a pillow of 
softest down blessing your stars that your prohenl troubles are at 
an end. 

The next three months are occupied in the customary visit- 
ings,^jaunlings, and pleasuring^. It is a charming ahandon^ 
but, like every thing else that is peculiarly bright, it then be¬ 
gins io fade, unless, as is too often the case, some matchie.ss 
peerless peri, bothers your heart, as did Katty OShca that of 
gallant Captain Mulligan, and invests the dullest village 
with the most exquisite attractions. 

Well,—assuming that you do not fall in love—or that, if you 
do, you have still suflicient self-possession left to direct your 
mind to nobler, or more professional pursuits,—let us see how 
you proceed to apply your time. 

It 15 August— and to keep your hand in,—you shoot;— 
September arrives, and you—dlo the aame. October carries you 
into hunting countries; but the close of November finds yon 
domiciled with some kind relative in London. Here’s a field 
for the exercise of the highest faculties, and ^he indulgence in 
every rational gratification ! The mornings fincTyou visiting all 
the finest public institutions, especially the libraries, museums,. 
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courts of law, foondnes and factories. Sometimes you attend 
guard mounting parade at St. James’s. You are observant-of 
the costume, the drill, the maniere of the household troops. 
You become a member of one of the clubs, and you cultivate the 
society of scielUific and intelligent professionals, who.make you 
privy to the mlde^in which business is transacted at the Uorse 
Guards. The barracks at Knightsbridge and elsewhere aro 
well worth a visit or two, if only for the sake of comparison 
and experience. Then, of course, Woolwich and the Tower, 
Sandhurst and Chatham, the Military hospitals and the Schools, 
^re deemed worthy of attention ; and every review is carefully 
attended, and systems, and the minuti<je of systems closely ob¬ 
served. Th^se, indeed, are not all very entertaining or tempt¬ 
ing to one in pursuit of mere amusement, but they are full of 
instruction, and on an Officers rlftiirn to ludia he has the gratili- 
cation of*finding he has inscn.sibly acqnii%d a fund of pleasant 
knowledge at very little trouble or expense to himself. 

Of late years, East Indian 6fficers have sought and obtained 
introductions at court. Ltd none neglect this who have the 
oppdTlunity onhc entree. It is not of any personal utility, for 
royalty has not eyes for all its satellites, nor does the respectful 
kiss on the smooth hand of the monarch convey to his royal ap¬ 
prehension any lively idea of the saluter’s merits; but 
the formality of the affair renders you acquainted with customs 
and usages, and may prove of service at some future period. 
Moreover, it has a sensible effect in enhancing the credit and 
character of the service to which you belong, and sinks, in the 
eyes of the commonalty who read the list of court presentations, 
all tiiose distinctions which have for so long existed to the an¬ 
noyance of the company’s officer and his friends. 

Well—your mornings being passed as described above, thp 
earlier part of them, however, being appropriated to the perusal 
of the current literature of the day and occasional visits to ra¬ 
tional friends, you give up your evenings to dinners with the 
most intelligent and agreeable of your acquaintances—to the 
Theatres—the Houses of Parliament (fail not in this)—and o<^ 
casional attendance at the numerdus lecture rooms in the me¬ 
tropolis to which access is easy, and the profit of visiting, 
which is considerable. 

It would be vain to attempt an examination of all the places 
of attraction ^ London—still more so to imagine those named 
above can be* visited without interruption ; for ill health, the 
want of means, bad weather, accidents, or family claims, may 
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often intorfcrcf with the accomplishmeuts of onr most moderate 
wishes. But enough has been said to point out the road to a 
profitable employment of the first year’s furlough, and it may^ 
therefore, be as well to attempt to exhibit a variety of the 
picture in .suggesting occupation for the second. ^ 

It is April again, and London is full, and guy.^and busy. But 
time is precious, and one winter's indulgence out of the only 
two a man can promise himself is enough. Let the soldier, then, 
who has discretion enough to mingle professional views with 
his amusements, instantly take his passage in one of the Steam 
Navigation Company's vessels and proceed io Rotterdam. He 
must be content with a cursory glance at this mart of industry 
—at its canals, its clean streets, its schuyts and vrowa, and 
push on for the Hague where he will have an opportunity of 
seeing some of the Dutch hou^hold troops and the etat~major 
of the Prince of Orange. From the Hague the traveller should 
go to Antwerp, and subsequently to Utrecht, and after passing 
a few days at each place he wilf have been able to form a to¬ 
lerably correct idea of the state of the Dutch army and of the 
Dutch military system generally, at the same time enjoying a 
very pleasant journey along clean good roads and amongst a 
civil, loyal and intelligent people. From Utrecht, the tra¬ 
veller hastens to Hanover and arrives just at .that period of the 
year, when parades, drills and reviews occupy the attention of 
the military. The Planoverian army is well worthy of an Eng¬ 
lishman’s attention—it combines much of the British system 
with something of the German—while the costume of the regi¬ 
ments, the feeling* which animates the officers, the connection 
of the force with that of our own country, and the souveAir of 
its gallantries on the Peninsula and on the continent—all con¬ 
spire to render it an object of the greatest interest. The mere 
votary of pleasure will visit Hanover at a much earlier period of 
the year because he will thus be enabled to partake of the hos¬ 
pitalities of the court and employes, and see something of the 
Duke of Cambridge and his amiable consort, who are ever most 
(kind and attentive to an English stranger of good address and 
gentlemanly manners :—but for profit let the military stranger 
defer his visit until the month oC^May. He will find amongst 
officers of the Hanoverian guards,' the Ritles, and the Hussars, 
many very well read and inlelligerd men-—numbers of veterans 
loo, who bear the marks and signs of several hard campaigns on 
their wrinkled fronts and decorated breasts—and whose great¬ 
est pride it is to nfler the tigrcinena of their excelu n* nijss a sd 
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dob rooms to an English officer. The stranger will moreover 
meet with several of his countrymen in the Hanoverian ranks, 
and, if he be not a French or German scholar, will often be ad« 
dressed by tholp who are not his countrymen in as puse English 
as possibly can* faN from the lips of educated foreigners ; so he 
will not feel himself altogether in a strange land. 

But we are getting into the month of June, and the Prussian 
papers announce that the troops of that kingdom are concen¬ 
trating at Berlin, for the purposes of Royal inspection and ro- 
fievv. Let no time be lost then. Obtain your passport (though 
really passports are almost superfluous now) and hire a K^agen 
or barouche tp carry you to the Prussian capital. It will not 
cost you much, but you must make up your mind to be jolted to 
death, and not unfrequently flodl-cd on the vile chausseea and 
cross roads between the Brunswick and Pifhssian territories. On 
your arrival at Berlin put up at one of the hotels in the Unter 
den Linden (the principal street in the town, and through the 
.centre of which is an avenue of trees) and deliver your letters 
of inWoduction^ifyou have any, without loss of time. 

And now cdmmcnces a feast which the genuine milituire 
will devour with the most perfect gueto. You are in a military 
capital. Prinbes^Dukes, Generals, all in uniform, meet you at 
every turn : the very stones “ prate of the whereabouts’* of the 
guardsman, |and clatter with the heels of the dragoon. From 
morning’s dawn to “ dewy eve” the ear piercing fife, the cla¬ 
rion, the drum and the shrill trump greet your martial ears, and 
even your very amusements are tinctured ^ith the pomp and 
circumstance of military life. Say that you rise at seven o’clock, 
—your first visit will be to the riding room, and the stables and 
the parade ground of the cuirassiersat half-past ten, you are 
present at the guard-mounting near the royal palace. Thence 
you hurry to the revie^fs, and my life oo’t, if you are tinctured 
with many strong prejudices in favour of our own troops, you 
will soon be set right by the exhibition of the Prussian 
guards. Homage will not be exacted from yon, but it will by 
spontaneously rendered, imagine an assemblage of fifteen 
thousand tine young men, alh clothed in blue~-all very erect 
and clean limbed, smart, and to use Sherer’s words, steady as 
a wall.” Imagine the mass, moving, marching, deploying, 
drums beating ^colors flying, band playing—the king with an 
immense cortege of Princes and nobles dressed with Military 
precision and decorated witlr orders, occuping the po|ition of 
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the commandant and staff—and you have a picture before you 
unrivalled for its splendor and spirit-stirring- effect. Our troops 
•p~[ mean the British—are universally admitted to be unequaUed 
for their cleanliness—handling- of the firelocksf-carriage and 
marching,’^—but all the troops in the world m,«st yield to the 
young Prussians in the set up, martial- carriage and military 
tread.^’ 

On those days [when parades and levees do not tax your al|,- 
tention, you will find your account in a visit to the arsenaU or 
to the repertory of models about two miles from the town, la 
the former you will sec very many specimens of foreign manu¬ 
facture in the article of arms and accoutrements, and not a few 

r 

trophies stolen or removed from the captured towns of enemies. 
These latter appear to me to famish grounds for just reproach 
of the Prussians. They are not evidences of the severity of the 
conflicts in which the troops have been engaged, but simply 
proofs'that the latter have at sorfie time or other been in quiet 
possession of a hostile city, where, at their leisure, they have 
rau^ackedlho barracks arw.1 places of arms of the test and ri'Awest 
implements and J,eusigus of war. French colors- and banners, 
not torn from the gallant foe at Waterloo, but stolen from 
Paris after the entry of the allies, form the chief adornments of 
the Berlin arsenal! 

You must not quit Prussia without visiting Potsdam ** the 
cradle and school of those military factics and that discipline, of 
which Frederick 'the Great was the father"—nor should you 
fail to take a trip Alagdoburg, if you arc au amateur of forti- 
tication, and desirous of observing the mode of life pursued by 
the German oflicer when away from the centre of drill and pa¬ 
rade. In all your perarnbulalions be sure of this,—you will 
receive fkindness aud civility, and be very little pestered with 
displays of national vanity. Beware, Aowever, in your inter¬ 
course with the young Prussian oflicep how you get out of your 
depth in conversing on subjects of science aud literature. JVia- 
^henmtics, philosophy,-and the classics, are subjects on which 
you will find every second oflicer a troublesome customer, and 
though they will pursue their ^irgoatcnts vvhh the utmost re¬ 
gard to courtesy and decorum you cannot fail to sink in their 
estimation if you exhibit the least token of a combination of ig¬ 
norance and pretenrion .—Indian United Sermee Journal, 


( To be e<miinueilJ) 
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INSOLVBNT COURT. 

June SWA. 18S4. 

h the mmttcr mtke Hm, Wittimm 
Hamilton ,—It wtlr be* remembered, 
thit this iii«ulTeiit,«fter beiogexamlned 
at great length by Mr. Tarton on be* 
half of Mr. uonnithome, the opposing 
creditor, was remanded this day three 
weeks to amend bis sehednle. The 
case came on again to-day. Mr. Tur^ 
ton put a few questions to the Insol* 
Vent touching the legacy left him by 
his father, and submitted that it ought 
to be inserted a^ a elidm; but the 
court decided that it could not, seeing 
that tho insolvent Imlievcd that he had 
nothing to receive, and that he had 
received its foil amount, or more, long 
ago. Mr. Tnrion defiling putting any 
more questions, and went at once into 
the merits of his oppOviiion, which hS 
did in tornis to the following eflTect. 1 
now address *lic court !ii 0 |>p<isition to 
The inwrivenlN discharge, and 1 do it 
Xvith reliifiance, aS 1 uiii sorry to ]<e 
placed in a situation where I find it 
iny duty to oppose a geiiticiiian on 
such groniuis. I am nltout to draw 
yntir at'cntion to lltu»a7th and fiSih 
Sect ions of the act. 1 shall contend 
that the .lUeged aCeotints of the giving 
away of the ditTereiit legacies received 
by this gentleman, (f they are to lie be* 
lievud. is a fraud on tlie creditors, and 


time dw firaud abould ba atieh and mm 
as woqjd be anSdent to Indict the 
party, for if the eredit was obtained 
under folae pretenoea of any kiiid,yit la 
enough to render it inculnbent on the 
eoartto remaiid hta under this eUnaok 
Now let us lodk at the real elruum* 
stances of this case. In the year 18117 
Captain Hamilton received a letter 
from his brother Lord Belhaven^ 
which mast have been ats answer to e 
letter written by him In 1886, In which 
he stated, aeeordiog to his account, 
that he was obliged to go to the hills 
for the benefit of his health, and that 
his debts then amounted to 9001. Lord 
Belhnven wrote In reply that he was 
sorry to hear of the bad state of his 
* health, and that he should have re* 
solved to m to the hills instead of to 
Scotland for his recovery, and Lord 
Uelhaven wrote to authorise him to 
drawf.ir the sum required. This mutt 
have heon in aniwer tothe letterrepro* 
senling hisdebts to amount to QUOUnnd 
never .could have authorised him to 
draw OOOOI. iiislend of 0001. 1 maitt*' 
tain that this conid only hnve been a 
letter of credit tothe amount of 0001., 
and 1 say it was a fraud to use it af¬ 
terwards as an elisting letter of credit 
witliOut stating that he had used it to 
tliu extent to which he had originally 
required aid. licl us now are what be 
drew on It. fa 1887 he drew, at least, 
Rs. fiOOO. 1 cannot tell the exact 


that tliry could liuvc been made amount, but ft must have been that at 
away with for no other intmtion least, and in March or April, 18S^ he 
than to defraud the cieditors, and drew in favor of Mr. Coull for Rs. 
defeat the oujects of the act; for he flQOu more. Now, that was at least 
must have had in view, when be made IB monUia before na made use of the 
away with ilieve sums in the manner he letter with Mackintosh and Co., or to 
►has .lescritNsl, and when he knew that obtain Mr.l>onntthi>me's endorsement. 
iiishroMier was not able to honor his He has endeavoured to satisfy yon 
bills the returning to thiSaCounlry, that, owing to his brother’s loases,the 
Und the socking of tins benefit of the bills drawn in 1890, were Dot paid 
act. Tnese »»lits inii g to the amount but tlie bills in fovor of Mr. Coull! 
of Rs. 40 , 000 , were not much beyond which were drawn IB montba pre» 
the aiiKtunt of those legacies he re* viously, were also dishonoured. And 
ceived,aiidwli{Rli by his own account he yet notwlthatandlng thia he conma 
made a wav with; and I opprmohis die* down in lfol9, resides with Mr. M— j"- 
charge on'this section on the ground that ribanks, and, through hla Instmmen- 
lic niodf uw ay with these iiiraa with the , talUy, draws Its 19,^ through Alex- 
ob jeet of defenailing bis creditors, and ander and Co., 19.000 through Mack* 
dci'ea ting the uigrCt of ttiis net by con* intosb and Co., SOOt. for Thacker and 
cealingwpartof ills property. Now.sir, Co., and 8001. for Ferfusson and Co. 
1 contend on behalf of Mr. Donnithorne NuWr tmw did he get the endorsement 
that it distinctly affip^rs from Captain of Mr. Doiinlthoroe t He came down 
Hamiliun^s own admission,that tlmdeM wltli a letter of Introdnetlon to him 
he euntraeted with Mr. Dunnlthortte and shortly after told him that he had a 
was contracted fraudnlentiy and under tetter of eredit on his brotMbr to n cen- 
Ihlse jirctencea. It is not necessary nlderable amount,«ind askad him if hf 
iSotl imlia and Col, Mag. Yol% tx. No, 59, /annarj^ 
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' would cmliirse l.Uls. Now I con'« 
iliut lie ' a I not a shadow of pie- 
U'lKM! at that umo for saying ihat he 
had Hint lei ter of cit^iU In addition 
to nil I got out of him li«,siid, “ iu 
It'S!) 1 roniinuiiic'ated with Lord Btd- 
l\«n‘en th.it Biy ilohts wpte niori* than 
aodth.it I should bo obliged to 
iliiiw for 1110 e, to which 1 receired no 
answer,*’ Was a party who iri 1827 
ii'nived aletU'f of credit for 001)1. and 
drew for more in 1S2S, justified as an 
honest man in silating that he had an 
existing leiior of credit, and ge'ting 
iMr. 1 )oniiilliorne to endorse bills to 
theaiiiouiil ol llsja.OOO on the stienglh 
of it. If that was not a direct fraud, 
then r do not know what is. Conceal- 
iiig from jSfr. Ooiinilhorne lliat he had 
dr.iwn other bills, saj iug nolldng to 
Alexander and Co., about bis having* 
drawn in favor of .MaeKiiitoshend Co., 
H'i'’sr that lei ter of rreclit light and left,, 
not only vs an existing letter of credit, 
hut HS autliorising hi n to draw for 
iiioiu than was really the casn.spif that 
ho not a fraiiil, an obtaining of money 
under !al^u preteiicc*.', tlion I contend 
there is nt> >uch thing as frand 'wliich 
■night be made tbPMiiijuct of a ciiini- 
riaI charge, and this statute is nuga> 
tory. I contend that he has brought 
himself under the SStli section of the 
act, and Mint it i.< incumlicnt on the 
eouit to commit him to prison for such 
a period as slinlt warn others that tliey 
me not to incur debts right and left 
witiioni any pi ospecis of paying them, 
and then cnine into this court for their 
disehargo as a matter of course with 
debts to the amount of* four or five 
tliousiiui pounds witliout a sixpence 
to cover ibeiti. By his own admission 
111! n|ip>'ar.v to have drawn Us 39 000 
•m a le'terof creilit wiMen three ycuis 
tiefore the time it was dniwn, and 
ii^cd toils full extent in the jear in 
which it was received. What are wc 
ti> think of a person who receives a 
letter which way be calleal by his own 
account,.a letter for 0001. and uses it 
to the extent of Rs 1(9,001) represeot- 
ii^ it to each as an existing letter of 
credit, and concealing from each that 
he had drawn thrviugh others, knowing 
that the bill diawii in favor of Col. 
Faiihfull bad been paid, and perhaps 
having a jiretty shrewd gue.ss that 
that drawn In favor of Ms. Coull had 
nut. ia'k,wbat must have been his 
feelings when ho sat down at Santi- 
poor to write to hU brother to tell him 
that his debts exceeded considerably 
what he had stated, ^nd that be should 


be obliged to draw on him fora cotisr-*- 
dcrabie amount more, and when he 
subsequently drew on that very letter 
of credit. It Is impossible to say 
that It was a fair transaction. When 
he represented thdt to Mr. Donni- 
thorne as an existing letter of credit* 
must ho nut huve known that he had 
not the means of paying the money. 
In that autumn he drew from Aiesan' 
dcr’s from Mackintosh’s*from’Thack* 
ei’s, ro the extent of near llsSd,!^, 
and these sums were all drawn just oe 
tile eve of his departure. I should 
like to know then whether these debts 
were not contracted fraudulently— 
whether he had at the time a reason* 
able expectation of paying them 1 one, 
whether he knew it or not, having 
been drawn 18 months before and dis*- 
honorod, and he never having heard 
from Lord Hulhuven after, 1827, autho¬ 
rising him to draw to any further ex¬ 
tent. Was it not incumbent on him 
when he asked Mr. Donnithorne to en¬ 
dorse his bills to say that he had made' 
use of the letter of. credit beyond it» 
amount, tiiat he h|d drawn in jf^vor of 
Mr. Couli, and that it was his inten¬ 
tion to draw for-Rs 13^000 more 
Ihroiioh Alexander and Co. and by 
means of Mackintosh and Co. and 
Thacker and Co. T I say it was com¬ 
pletely fraudulent. He does not say 
what was the amount of that letter of 
credit, but im has fixed its limits at 
9001. which he drew in 1827, and yet 
he continued to draw on it in 182H and 
1829. Why has he destroyed It? A» 
first ho had no particular recollection 
about it, but at last it came to his recol¬ 
lection that he had destroyed it about 
the time of his dcpartuie, because ho 
h id no further use for it. Indeed 1 
Would it have been of no use if the. 
bills were dishonoured to show that 
ho had been nuthoriised to draw ? At 
the. very fiiiic he drew Rs. 27.000 on 
a stale letter of credit he destroyed U,. 
and though tlterc is not one single par¬ 
ticle to shew that they were drawn ori 
any authoriiy, yet he has ventured to 
swear that lie drew the whole amount 
of these bills with direct authority 
from Lord Bcihaven.. It is monstrous!' 
— it is lamentable to see a gentleman 
swear that he drew on authoriiy, amk 
then obliged to admit that he had not 
even the inference to draw, and to 
write that he should be obliged tiv 
draw for more, and yet concealing 
that fiict from persons when asking: 
them to pledge their credit.** Let us 
now tee whether the debts iocurred^ 
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■under oircmnstnticcs which 1 rOreiy^* tliftt which Hill rmihlc him 

•downright fiaudoldnt were eudi'B- to t«U up his dishonon iJ bills, but ha 
voured to be met hy cotmirion honesty chooses to btM’horilsble bcftiio bo Is 
■when the bills were dishonored. What just. I say that is not honest c«'u- 
does he hesr -wh^iii he gels home?— duct. have had \i\ Mvi\ )ns 

that his brother Isfcnablo to pay snno return to this country, apd the a|i|>h- 
oflhem. Three daj's after his arrival caiiiinlotbisfouitft'rthobor.ehtofiiu* 
he Bees Lord BelliaVen'who tells him net,and at the time w In i; lie rej’i esei.t?o 

that he has been otdisred to dishonour himself insolvent In Ihliiibiirgli he wa;- 
some of his drafts, fie had no reason giving away large sums to diirerem 
to belftve that any of the hills on persons. Von have not fulled to oh- 
■wliioh Mr. DonnlthcMrre had signed serve that he swore that he expected 
■ills name had been paid, lie says so to pay his debts out of his salary ; ho 
ill his evidence. In Noveiiibor or De- tlwu shewed debts to the amount of 
•cember, 1830. he receives three legs- 4S000 rupees and they now amount to 
^jiesamounting to 25001. At that time 68,000 ruj>ees, and this he expects to 
he had no reason to believe that imy pay out of his hare salary. y\oiiId 
of Mr.. Donnilhnrne’s bills had been such an n.ssovlUm have found eredeiice 
ii)aid,an(l yet what was the account that ifsworn toby a Tliirtloo? No I .^rld 
ho gave of these legacies. It is so cn- *why sliould it from any man breaib- 
rioiis that 1 shall read it [Mr. Turton ing? [Mr Tnrlon continued reading 
here read that part of C.«pt.Hamilton’s in'! notes ol^the evidence, and paused 

evidence which relu'es to the disposal at that part wdiero the iiisolveiii said 
of the legacies.] lie then represented that part of the legacies^ had been ex 
these legacies as left to himself, not pended Jii postchaise liire.J 
that he was a mere trustee for others, umeiidcwschcdole, aniemied on dellbe- 
—yet in what way do I find them on* ration, it is said that tiicso legacies 
■tered ijfcthe amendp>+scliedule. This were laid out in charity, according to 
■is the entry. “ During the time that the directions of the will. Are these 
I wras at home Ihrei! legacies were left two accounts cousistent with each 
me by my three sisters. These were, other, or is the whole story consistciit 
however, left under directions tliat 1 with probability? (goes on with the 
should lay them out wnd distribute evidence.] That is the s<)Ie account 
tiieiH amongst poor people on tlie cs- we get of these legacies, there Is nbt 
tate of the family This I have done a cowrie to receive. That of Colonel 
■according to the direction of the Baily goes to the agent in Kdinburgh, 
Will.” 8o the stoiy told in Court and it may or it may not be spent; 
■on the last occasion is to be thrown and the other three may or may not bt? 
up when it is thought convenient, and spent also ! Ho stated last time tiiat 
we are expected to believe that a per- they were glv^h him, without pretend- 
son residing generally in the East In- ing lliat there was any reservation, 
■dies should be selected to distribute and I do not believe that there whs 
charitable donations on an estate in any. I beHevo that his intention has 
Lanarkshire. I say it is idle to sup- been to conceal his property and make 
pose that a person can be permitted, n pur.se,—that he contemplalod taking 
after coining into court without-a the benefit of the Act, and going homo 
sliadow ofexeuse for the ex[i«nditurc and living on what lie bad saved, and 
■of legacies left him, to recede again on ids half-pay^ and my sospieioDS 
Ivy the introduction of such an item. I have been raised by the whole tenor 
maintain that if mere swearing on of his conduct, and his reluctance in 
the part of an iiisidvent is to carry giving Ids evidenco. It is true thesi 
him tbrongh this court, not only in are inere conjectures of .my owOf imT 
spite of iiiipTobaldlilies, hut ofincon- task, was It common honesty to dis- 
sisteneies in hU own statements, there pose of these legneias when it was 
it no conBdeoce (o be placed in this his houndon duty to have discharged 
act, which will becpine a mere vehicle his debts w.ith them ; and shall it bo 
for the protection of debtors, no nint- borne that persona having the means of 
fer whether ttiey be honest or disho- discharging gH least half their debts, 
nestoiies. t take it that as be swore stiali give away their property, uikI 
the other day, to fiaving received then come into court and seek fur their 
'^OOI. during the lime he was in Eng- discharge. I believe not a word of 
land, he liad soiUeieiit. within SOftl., the a'legcd manner in whic^tthesele- 
to pay oTfry bill drawn on the eve of gacica have been (lUjioscd of, but jf 
ids deji^rtuie friuu this couiili). lie every word be true, I ssy it is a dis- 
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when tli«y •Q|)it to 
nnTebeen devot^ to the Mymentof 
bis eradhort* God forbid that I 
ehonld preM herd upon ony innn, but 
I any the man to be tpnred ia not the 
■inn of education and rank) who ought 
to know tHht it is his duty to. pay 
those who have suffered by him. If 
su^ eondoetl is passed lightly orer it 
will tend to anytUng but uphold the 
eontidenee of the natives in the uiility 
of this Court, and 1 feel it my doty to 
press for such a sentence as shall mark 
to others that it does not look lightly 
on those who incur debts they have no 
probability of paying, lavish money on 
miscalled charity, and then eumo in 
and say, let me go, 1 expect to pay my 
debt out of my salary, and ask at once 
to be discharged. 1 contend that un¬ 
der the dBth section of the Act, it 11 
theduty of the court, a pckiful duly, I 
admit, to order that this gentleman 
shall not be discharged till he has suf- 
Ibred such period of imprisonment as 
shall deter others from ifftotracling 
debts which they have no reasonable 
pounds for believing they ^an pay. 
^1r. Claike said, 1 rise to addrcM the 
Court on behalf of the insolvent under 
considerable difllculty, for the whole of 
my fi-ieiid’s addresa appears to be 
founded on anexaminatiuii taken before 
the court at its lost sitting,of which lam 
wholly ignorant, not having been piw- 
sent; all tberefoie that remains for me 
to do is lo exfiotc as far as 1 ran the 
fBlIacy of hi< ai-guinenl. $ir J, Grant 
said inat he bnUhis notes ofthe evidence, 
which he simuld be i<appy to read for 
Mr. Clarke’s informal ion. Mr. Clarke 
thanked hia l^iiHahip fir hisofier, but 
«-uniiiiuc<l, his argmnruts arc not of suF- 
dcieot weight lo euli for so much 
trouble. He appears to me to de|>end 
more on eloiiiieiire ami declamation for 
auevess than on the merits of hts case, 
and there is no ni-ioanvre that ('oiiiisel 
can use that he baa not avaiieil bitiiKrIf 
of to oppose Ihia gciitb inau’a discitargr. 
( His fli s| \ilijerlion is that nulicc has ii*it 
^heen given; finding that he caiiiiot 
maintain that bi- u>dects tiuit sufflrieut 
time baa luil bicn giien, and, after 
giving lip tlml fviinl liiiiiM*|f, he again 
kriugM it fuiwaru as a sort ofchanipiun 
on behalf »f the other ererUior. tVhrn 
he finds he is not eniilff'd lo do (bis he 
goes into wbnt he rails ihe facts of the 
oaie i ainl 1 need aut n-iuiiid yon liist 
o gr^ deal of llu-se a<i calh^i facts 
urere by Us own srrount more inallcraof 
conyeclure. In tliv fti>i plate he opptakd 


to the fifth mdfiStk section act. 

Tlmy' must be considered n pml 
nets, and construed r^idly. They 
have always been so construed, nnd it 
has always been imposed on me by 
this conr^ that they should be con¬ 
sidered as penal ^tioiiB>-[ceMls.1— 
Now what mridnee is there before 
the court, because 1 presiune, if there 
were any, he would here point¬ 
ed it out,—what evidence % any is 
there which, considering thlg Act 
rigidly [as we are boumi to consider 
penal statutes, can warrant your Lord- 
ahip in saying, he has made sway 
with, charged, mortgaged, or bon- 
cealed any part of his property. The 
uiinost extent to wbicn toe facts will 
warrant my friendjto go is that his 
accounts sre not cleur, but are they 
Bufiieient to authorise t)» court, under 
this section, to say, tl^t he has con¬ 
cealed, mortgaged, or made away with 
any part of it ? Does my friend even 
*say that he has concealed, mortgaged, 
or made away with it? No I So far 
from it, ail his aguments amount to 
this, that he received certalq legacies 
which he ought to have applied to the 
payment of his dfibts ; that he'did not 
pay his debts when he might have done 
so, bnt applied tbe money to other 
purposes. That may be very blame- 
able conduct,—I wifi not pretend to 
defend it,—hut that is not the conduct 
poin'ed out in this section. This ap- 
plIfR to parties who conceal property 
for their own use, who put money by 
for some future oecasinn, that after 
tlkoy have got the benefit of the act, 
they may have the use of it, but the 
utmost that is charged against my 
client is that he squandered and spent 
it. Tlien we come to the ASHi sec¬ 
tion, in which it is said ** if any insol¬ 
vent sluill have contracted debts frau- 
dufentty, or by means of breach of 
trust, or hy false pielences, or without 
having any reaiimiable nr probable ex- 
|iectation,at the time when coiitnicled, 
of paying Ihe wune,** Ac. The whole 
of his arguments under this section re¬ 
fer to Inc amonnt oftlie insolvent’s 
debts ark! the prnlialdlity he had,when 
contracting tfieni, of being able to 
pay them, 1 have freqiieidly opposed 
the discharge of rreditors in'thia court 
on the sanin griMin<ta, hut h'lve roier 
sneeciHli'iliii mv athMllpt^; in i«o raae 
of (!»pt. Mncnnghteii tlu- ninmint of bit 
debts on hit schediik- «ks Its 1 28,407. 
cud it appean'd ia his exaniiiialion 
th il Im’ had no assets, and nothing to 
d«‘|le»d on but his iiiiliiary pay, anti 
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tiM tkmen of fiitiir»pfOiMi|ti(Mi In hit 

S efeitioti. Oathat<ro«nd loniosed 
a on bohnif of eigot diflteient eredU 
ton, tradMiaon CnioaUn, but the 
court held, nod he held the Mme rank 
in the nnny th^ Cnptnin Hamilton 
doea, the court I tav did not consider 
that he came iinoerilie 58th section of 
the Aet, beeaute he bad his profession 
open to him, and oterruled my ubjec> 
lion, uid 1 conid not get e?en a re> 
ference to the eacmineh In the ease of 
Ideut. Cnilen, trho is one grade lower 
In rapk, bis debts amounted to S7,70S 
rupeM. The som is less than Capt, 
•Hamilton’s it Is true, but it is larger in 
proportion, when we consider the 
dilTerenee in their ranks. In this casa 
I was again oVbrtuied. Now what be* 
comes of my friend’s confident assertion 
that this gentleman had sworn that Mb 
espeetedio pay his debts out of his sa> 
lary,and his subsequent question tb the 
court whellier they would have given 
credence to the same evidence if ^ven 
by n Hindoo. Why, what is the 
court’s answer t That they, (which 
w^much more improbable, when an 
ofAcer of the same rank, nnd withont 
the same expectations or connections 
as this gentleman, swore thut he dul 
expect to pay, not the sum due in this 
case, but nearly rouble its amount) 
not only believed him, but acted on his 
statement I should not have had re* 
Bourse to such argninenis, but for my 
friend’s confident assertions, butifite 
uts it to me how the court would act, 
have a right to shew how the 
court flitl act. In regard to the bills 
which have been drawn, I can hardly 
gel from him whether the letter of 
credit was only a letter for 9001., or 
whether it was n«it. IT 1 am to under* 
stand thut tie means the former, I tdkc 
it to lie a mere conjecture of Ida own, 
and if we are to go luco^eeture it is 
niiieh more likely tliat it was an open 
letter of credit. Sir John Grant here 
read tint part of the insolvent’s evi* 
dence that stated, that the letter re¬ 
ceived from Lonl' Relliaven authorized 
him to draw as much asihe n-quirtul to 
pny’Ids debts. niNl the Miiouiit of his 
pnasag'* horn*'. Mr. Clarke—then 1 
am rijrht, ami it was iny ft iend’v conjec¬ 
ture, that would limit it to 9001. Now 
ns the court will not act upon c«n- 
jri-tnre, partienlarly the conjecture of 
thn counsel for*the opposition, when 
opposed t<i the swearing of the insol¬ 
vent, what becomes of my frieml’s 
arguineniv? I^ird Bidhaven writes 
t<t^hita auihurising him to draw for ns 


■mnbjMwiU |»yhUiMUMg« bii 
debt*: does not the wliole ^hiu <ma- 
duet pmvcthni to have been the case f 
Wb^t iu the practice where there 
Is n letter of credit for • speciSe 
assoantY Why it Is always handed 
to the puty as n security, because no 
farther use cm be made ofit. If it had 
been for only 0001., they would have 
'Usked for it. It Is not pretended by 
my frimid that they did not see the let¬ 
ter, and it is even stated in evidence 
tl»U an extract of it was taken by one 
of them. l*ben, if it was n imeifle 
letter, why did they not take it from 
him? The reason is obvious, it was 
an open letter of credit, which might 
be used not only then but nt any'future 
period, if rcqiuied, and it was only 
shewn to them to satisfy them that 
he hid nuthoiity to draw. Every 
thing pipves it to have been that kind 
of letter, and that 1 put la oposition to 
my friend's coqjeetura of the 0001. 
Then where is the fraud committed on 
these parties i Lord Belbaven might 
not have been in a situation to net 
up,to )iis promises, but the Inselvent 
thought he was. Did he not shew his 
authority, and wera they not satisfied, 
and where then does it appear that he 
has acted with deception ? He shews 
them the letter, end unless my friend 
can shew that it waa dlffment from 
what I maintain it was, without he 
can shew some fraud, it does not ap¬ 
pear tbathhis gentleman enn'eome under 
cither of these sections, citherns de¬ 
ceiving any of the parties, or contvact- 
ing Uebtscwhlch he had no probable 
means of traying. The amount of 
the debts is nothing, for the legacies 
prove, at Imst, that l)o has wealthy 
connexions. He is the only brother 
to Lord Belhaveu. who lias been 
married 19 yean, and who has no 
ehUdren. As the heir presumpiive 
of an Earl, having the high con- 
, uexions be has, and> hotiling the rank 
he does In the armv, I contend that 
he cannot come under the 58th sec¬ 
tion of the aet. Of Ibis I amgeer- 
tain, that If he does, the previous 
decision of this ennit have b^ most 
erronoooB indeed. ' I do net find it 
necesdtiltnr to troubln your f*nrdahip 
ahy further, being tailsfled that you 
will deciile aecerdtbg to the evidence 
hcfnroydh. The aetW parliament must 
h« construed striefiy, slid H must ap¬ 
pear detiriy to you that fraud has 
been eoinmlttrd to bring my client 
umler the 57lh clansef and ihat he 
had DO prohaldIHy of paying to re- 
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inaii4 him under the other. Sir John 
Grant said I agree entirely in what 
the counsel for the insolvent has said, 
Chat the 57tb and iiSth sections eif the 
art are to be considered as penal 
enactments, and that they are conse¬ 
quently to be cbnstrned strictly ^ and 
that in point offset, aithough the words 
of the act arc in the negative, that 
“ It shall and may be lawful for the 
court,** &c., with regard to the length 
of imprisonment they are to bo con¬ 
sidered as words autiioriaing tlio court 
Co in6ict imprisonment not exceeding 
B certain term on a party for liaving 
violated certain rules therein speci¬ 
fied. VVe have nothing here to guide 
«a as to the facts but the examination 
of the insolvent himself, and I am 
bound, therefore, to take it ns- it 
stands, comparing it no (loul)t witii 
his second examination, end com¬ 
paring it as in ,all othiM* cii'-rs with 
what is credible and wliat is iticredi- 
ble. The ohjcc-tions nuulo to his 
iaimediate discliargc are, first, the 
ground on which it is insisted that the 
penalty of this act should he infli/sted 
on him under the'57th clause. Them 
it becomes necessary to sec a-hat are 
Che offences mentioned in Ihnt fi7ih 
clansc—(reads the clause.) In tills [ 
find the words “ fraudulently, M'ith in¬ 
tent to conceal, &c., ilPstroyed, &c.'* 
Now that ran only refer in this case 
Co hts having desiroywl the letter re¬ 
ceived from ins brother, authorising 
himto make the drafts. I do not think, 
however, tliat this |point is much in- 
•Isted on by the counsel dor the op¬ 
posing creditor.—]VIr. I’urton. No, 
Sir; I rely principally on the &8th 
SMtlon.—Sir John Grant. Yet it is 
right for me to say, and placed in the 
oituatinn that 1 am, i am bound to 
five a candid opinion, that upon the 
whole there has been much carcloss- 
weasintbe conduct of the insolveut; 
Botonlyof his own interests, but of 
those who had advanced him money, 
and he is greatly to be blamed for 
sao( carelessness, but still earc lcss- 
aess and fraud are two distinct things. 
That he did unfortunately destroy this 
fetter, which was his duty to prwerve, 
and if Wh afifidrs got into conmsion, to 
pat in the possession of the persons 
who wore answerable for the payment 
of his bills, fs much to be regret'ed, 
Chough I do not attribute any Improfter 
asoUve ofrtoing so. We cnn only tedt 
what if# ciMiteuts wore by his account. 
The 67th sdfetl "H then goes on to 
say—(resds.^ I Ju Sot find tliut this 


is much, relied on, and it does not 
appear to me that there are any 
grounds to say that he has fraudulently 
with intent to diminish the sung to 
be divided, or of giving an undue 
preference, discharg^ or concealed 
any part of hl^ pr|Cperty or made 
away with it. Now it docs not ap¬ 
pear to me, however, blameable his 
conduct may be(moraliy blameable as 
I consider it in a high degree, for a 

E erson who is aware that he has debts 
e is unable to pay to expend sums he 
may receive, and which he ought to 
.apply to the liquidation of those 
debts,) it does not appear to me that^ 
he comes within tlie words of this 
elause. Witli regard to tho remain¬ 
ing part of tlie clatAe. I conceive 
there are no grounds for imputing 
ft to him at nil; and if 1 am light 
in my cutislruction of itiss spitutc, and 
have cuiiic to a light conclusion on the 
evidence, there nw no grounds for rc- 
fnstng llic insolvent his discharge under 
the 57Ui clause. It now remains to see 
whether there are groDtidsfor inflicting 
that piinistiTneiil mirier the 2SlhB"ec- 
tion of the art, and which is of a iiigher 
drgrte (resnls.} This ri-liit,s to the 
c«>nlracting of debts friindideiitly by 
means ofliicnchnftrnst, faUe iirrleiices, 
or witlioul any probability of paying 
them. Tti'o.ich of trust is not alleged 
agiiiiist till* insolvent, but false pielencc 
i». But it is my opinion, aiul that is 
not a lit w opinion, for t haii occhsioii to 
consulcr that clause of tlie act before, 
that false pretences in this penal cluiisc, 
must receive the same iiiterpielation as 
in any other penal stidiitc. It then re¬ 
mains to sri' wlietlirr this nioiie> was 
rouli-ucted fraudulently, winch is a wide 
word, and which embracis every ilc- 
scripiiun of what may be called fraud, 
or whether it was contracted willioiit 
any rcasouoble cxpectutiun on the part 
of the insolvent ever being able to pay 
it. Now, oil liiese two substantive 
charges it ia nccessjiy to consider what 
ia the evidence, ami tlic evidence arises 
oil the iiisiilveiit's own ileclatation. I 
would desire it to be nniierstooil that, 
HO far as it depends on me, I slioiild 
ni ver be of opTiiioii that a person 
wlio has contracted debts enrcIcHsly, is 
to be dealt witii on the footing of one 
entitled to the full heni fit of llie act. | 
tiditk it highly urerssary ttiat a differ¬ 
ent view should ire taken of the two 
casea. 7'liat the act shuuid have the 
full intcrpreuiiuu undo (lie iiieiiiiing 
of the h'gisiiilurL-, and tint a diQrrence 
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should be made between an honest debt' 
or, and a (>eraon carelessly cuntrseting 
debts wUhoiii a reasonable expectation 
of being able to pay them. That it is a 
degree of guilt amounting to fiuud no 
one will affirm, ai^, therefore, without 
a direct fraud a^pcr%on may deserve 
under this act hq exiciisioii of imprison* 
incut. Upon this the fraud roust be 
charged, which 1 aiiderstand it is, upon 
having used a letter n Inch anthuiixcd 
the paitr to draw to a Miuited aiiiount 
as one uiitliurizing him to draw to an 
iiiiiiniiteJ aiiiunntj or after drawing 
i\JI that he was entitled to draw by it, 
using it as the means of diawing mure 
from oibcis. Upon that the insutrent 
lias said—(reails •viiIlmicc.) 'riiorcfuru 
IVIackiiitnsli and Co. niiist have Ix'cii 
aw,irc of the natiirr of tlie letter, and 
lilr. IJDoiinithoriie was told thai tln-y 
would accept it wlien endorsed. 1 may 
observe, lltal with regiiid to Mr, Mai* 
jorif>.inks, the insolvent, 1ms said that 
im lielicved him wort It money, hut 
MacLiiit'isli and (J^wanist have known, 
1 suppose, that he jvas not. The ob¬ 
ject ilm to llii'i proi eediiig is, llinl he had 
diawii Ollier IjiIIn befine ihrcutgh other 
pintles, all on the authority of the same 
h-ll<T, but hy the evidence, it appeais, 
that he had uflcii deawji b< fore, that Ins 
brother had honortd other bills diiiwn 
by him, and that lie liad never receivifl 
any cuininuniraliuii forliiddiug him to 
diaw again or finding fault with him 
for having dinwii so much. It appears 
to rnc that that letter was a general 
letter, and that it did not refer to the 
sl.'ileinent that he sliuiilil r( <|iiire OUOl.; 
for Lady Bclliavcn replied to tbut, and 
he siibhei|ii«iitly received a letter from 
Loid Belhaven, anlhoriaing Itim to iliaw 
^or such sums at he might require to 
liquidate his debts, and pay his passage 
home. Now if this letter ware in the 
hands of any of those parties who dis¬ 
counted the bills there ran be no doubt 
that I^rd Belhaven would be liable to 
pay oil that general letter. It would 
have been prudent in the gentlemen who 
advanced the money to have noted on it 
the diafts that had been made. Thcie 
appears to have been great careleastoras 
in these transactions altogether, and it 
is impossible to bear the insolvent’s ex¬ 
amination wilhonl being struck with the 
carelessness mantfesled by him through¬ 
out. Bat 1 cannot say ou the best coii- 
■idci-atioB that this proceeded on bis 
I'ait from fraudwlrnt intentions, and 1 
do not think that there is a case made 
out ihA wa;rants raw in saying that in 
•btaining tlie credit from Air. DvnnU 


tborm he baa bebeTeil fraudah»tl]r< 
That lie has behaved with corelesaiieat, 
and eery great carelessnesa, 1 am pre¬ 
pared* to say. With regard to hia ex¬ 
pectations of being able I think he bad 
good grounds, if the letter was in the 
terms be has sworn; and I am fiirtbee 
satisfied that, if the letter was in the 
terms be lias sworn to, its not being ea-> 
pable of being producedwill not prevent 
the ultimate payment, lliat the pay¬ 
ment may be enforced in a Court of 
Equity. 1 state this opinion fur the 
satisfaction of the creditors, that if that 
letter has been fairly represented, their 
chiinis may yet be recovered. 1 am 
huiiiid to believe it a fair representation 
or I must believe it wbat there are no 
grounds for saying, that be coiiimilted 
a H giuss fraud, I do not attribute tbiato 
liiiH, aitiT, ^lieviiig, as 1 am bound to 
do, Ills uiicontrailicted statcnient, I am 
ImiiiHi to say, after the greatest con¬ 
sideration. that I think Ihiageiitlemais 
i>‘ entitled to the benefit of the act. 
Captain Haniittoii then signed hU sehe- 
iliilu apd vss discharged. 

SUMMARY. 

(iwalior .—Wd learn from a private 
ieltcrnf the 12th July that Gwalior i» 
in a moat distracted stale. Disonier 
and revolt prevail Ihei'O. Some 0 or lO 
rt-giniciits of the Maharajah’s, wtithdOO 
cannon and 4(10 cavalry have mutinied. 
His Highness’s other troops, consisting 
of elevea regiments and lUO cannon, 
besides our contingent, it seems, were 
brought out la oppoae them. It was 
thought necesssrybefore the renconti’c 
coininencrd, to get the Rajah out of bin 
palace; and a Liriltsh of^r With 200 
liwi-se, was sent to escort the Queen 
and the other ladies to the fort of 
Gwalior as a place of safety. The 
csdirt remained with the Queen two 
da>8. In the mean time the Mnbarajab 
wont out with part of his troops and 
pitched his teats. The ringleaders after 
this, all came over to beg pardon an4 
llu'ir lives; they are desvrilied im of a 
most formidable appearance, blood¬ 
thirsty looking fellows. We do not 
know on what priMt-ipIe exseliy, tfaw 
eniployHcnt of our forc^ in such work, 
is reconciled to our uun-interfereiice po¬ 
licy; hut it seeeM, that the klalMrajsIt 
wished it to reinsin several munitis fur 
the purpose of oiganixing bis troops, 
and to dismantle some of his guns. It is 
HHid also, that one of our uitteerB it to 
he placed in the iiiin|;’(H.iie vouiniand of 
six rrgitiieiits of infaiilry. and about 
400 hgi’se, tbu whqlc uf which werw 
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matioecrtl lUs wat not oxactly Mi* 
lied, we nee ieformed, mm endcevonr 
wn nnkiiig to eseertun Imw tbcM 
nioat orderly aoldiera reliah thd pro> 
poailion; for ofcourae, if they denrar 
iDueb, the oflicer who ia cboeen fur thia 
a|>|iuintineDt will be in no very plcnaaot 


•Hoi^ion, aince tack fidlowa woltld net 
be lunipr in ndoptinf mcaua tofet rid of 
hire* What ia the meaninf, again we 
Mk, 9 t all theae atrange proceeding^ 
thia noa-interference which it all in* 
tcrfetence>-and when it all to endf— 
Unrkaru* f ' 


BAHK or BEWaAL. 

Baianee qf the hamk qf Bengal^ 9Mh June, 1884 




Cash and Govt. ^8e- 
curitiea . . . 

Loans on Deposit of i 
Govt. do. tie 
Bills on Govt. disc. 
Private Bills disc. . 
Advances for Indigo 
Purchasers of Pledg¬ 
ed and forfeit Se- 
curities . . . 

Doubtful Debts 
Aces, of Credit on 
Deposit Securities 
Advance for Legal 
Proceedings 
Dead Stock ... 


Sa. Us 

5336886 

8007706 
9410624 
3570350 
572040 I 8 


85000 

7061^ 6 I 1 

809910 0 

3235 15 I 8 
1IS017 19 0 



Sicca Rupees..{91985408 | 0 | 10H 

UeMurkt.—The items of the fore* 
going statement which would appear 
to call for remark, are, Private Bills 
Discounted ,"—** Advances for Indi* 
go,"—Purchases of Pledged and For¬ 
feit Securities,’Doubiful Debts," 
and Advance for Legal Proceedings." 

Private llUle dheontUed.** —In this 
item is still included Sa. K3.14,03,515- 
0*4, being tiio balance o(tbe principal 
amount of the acceptances, for which 
the estates of Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Mackillop and Co., Alexander and Co. 
Fergttsson and Co. and Mackintosh and 
Co., are lialile ; and. also, the sum of 
Sa. Rs.0,07.301-8-1, paid to the Govt. 
Ijoan Committee, with the consent of 
the assignees of hleasrs.Alexander and 
Co., in satisfaction of their debt, to 
government, which was secured by 
mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties ; valued at 8a, Us. 13,64,000 
These piopertles were primarily mort¬ 
gaged to the government, and secon¬ 
darily to the bank : and the bank, 
with a view to a mure ready sale, took 
them over, paying the government the 
baianee of their account. The assig¬ 
nees of Messrs. Alexander and Co<, 
have agreed to an arrangement, subject 
to the sanetldn of tlie Insolvent Court, 
tor the redemption or sale of all the 
propertie#of the estate mortgaged to 
the bank t and it ic proposed, that this 
arrangement shall have immediate ef¬ 
fect, The moBtes to be reelisod from 


Bank Notes and Post 
Bills Outstanding 5c 
Claims payable on 
Demand • . . , 
Suspenee Account , 
Net Stock . . . . 


15730960 

10lS38j 

5804804 
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the sale or redemption will, in the 
first instance, he applied to the reim¬ 
bursement of -ihe sum, with interest 
paid to thc.goi^hmnient .—"ddranccM 
Jer Indigo *'(on the pledged toctoiies 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co.)—The 
amount of this item has lieen disbursed 
in advances for indigo of the current 
season. The advances with interest 
will, as stipulated, be repaid on the 
completion of the arrungement al¬ 
ready ailoded tn. With regard 
to the advances for the last season 
(8a. Rs. 8470,330) ; it will be satis¬ 
factory to the proprietors to loam, 
that, after the re-payment of the ad¬ 
vances with Interest, there was 
a surpifis on the transaction of 
8a. Ks. 1,55,019-8*1.—•* Purehuncre 
qf Pledged and Foijeit Seeuriliet.'* 
-»Tltls head of account was opened 
in reference to certain conditional 
sales of mortgaged property. All the 
sales, however, with the exception of 
one. ^ve been cancelled, and 8a. Rs^ 
85,<l0b, the sum of the item, is tlio 
balance of the amount, (8a. Rs. 
100,000,) tor which that tale was 
made i the title deeds of the property 
scmaiulttg with the bank peudiiig foil 
payment of the purehaw money. 
**Doubtfnl Debto.'*—The auinef Sa. 
Rs. 7,90,382*8-1, at which this item 
stands, was valued by the Directors, at 
the elcM of Ihe hdlf year just ended, at 
fht. Rs. 400^1-14-5 only. Of the 
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4i6!erenea, 8«, R«. S.)K^OOO. cov«rct, 
as stated in the |a»t repoK» lurged 
company’s paper to the ftmpunt pf Sa, 
Rs. h|0l.500, have been considered bad, 
in consequence oftbe affirmation, by the 
Privy Council, of the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, in case ^ the forgeries 
by Rsjkissore Dutt. The pruQt on the 
banking business of tbe past half yeai', 
amounts to Sa, Rs. 2,54,604''4*?, which 
is at the rate of Sa, Rs. lO-S-O sovon* 
eigfalli*s per cent, pcraiintiiu, upon the 
capital stork. Besides this sum the 
directors have carried to credit under 
<pru^t and loss Sa. Ra. 50,000, on uc* 
count of old bank nuies ontstandiiig 
for mure than fi ftecn years. There is 
no reason to aniicigate any diniiniitidti 
of the business fur the half year eiisniiij;; 
hut the directors having had to apply 
the above amount towards tiie loss in¬ 
curred from Ilk! iinluuked for Issue of 
the appeal leferred to, can make no di¬ 
vidend for the half year, just closed. The, 
following stati-meiit exhibits the prniits 
of the nine half yeiq/ ended iheOlst 
I^cccmber last, the dmdeiids made, and 
the ailffiuiit writtenagainst bad 
debts. • 
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•* ddeatKceJnr Ifgdf Proceedings" 
—The ainount of thia item was illsbura- 
ed iu the expenses of the Appeal from 
the Supseme Court's judgment in the 
fiiigery case* Tbe appeal liaving been 
uiisui^egsful, Ute jtem will cease to ap¬ 
pear at an asset. By ordef of the Dir 
lecinrs. (Signed) G. UoNY, Seeretarg 
to the Bank^ Isl July, 1634. 

We are enabled to stale on un¬ 
doubted authority, that despatches 
have been roctmtly reeelverJ fruin 
tho Court of Directors, conveying 
llieir approval and confimatiou of 
Colonel Pasmore's mission to Per¬ 
sia. Colonel Pasmore having thu^ 
been finally disposed of, we aie anx# 
ions to hear who is Deputy Adjutant 
Gciieial ill his room. Captain Craigio 
u at present acting, hut there sci'in to 
DC doubts of bis permanently retain¬ 
ing the appctlntinept. One of the as- 
sislantships has been vacant for the 
last se.ven months, during which per 
riod tho government have saved about 
three thousand rupees in the salary of 
(he othce—a saving sufficient, we are 
afraid in these parsimonious tiiqea, to 
induce them to abulisii aitn^ellier the 
situation of 3d Assistant Adjutant Qe, 
neral of the arm^.—However, it is 
useless speculating as to the persons 
wlio are to All the Vacancy iu ilie dc- 
partiuent of the Adjutant General as 
the Governor General and Comiimnder 
in Chief in India,. BeUlom nukes a se¬ 
lection under six months deliberation, 
so long and so carefully* are merit and 
justice considered iti this immaculate 
country. The miinber of appointments 
now vacant attest the truth of the 
above remark. None of the following 
have } et been fllleil up—^Brigadier at 
Mhow—Deputy Pay Masters in R ij- 
putana and at Agfa—Major of Brigade 
at Luknuw — Adjutant, Governor 
General's Body Guard — Assistant 
Secretary to Guverniiieiit Military 
D-partment—3d Assistant Adjutant 
General—Persian Interpreter to tho 
Commander-in-Chier,and many others, 
civil and political, which it would bef 
tedious to enumerate—most of tho 
foregoing appointments have been va¬ 
cant for periods extending from two to 
six months. 

Lord ClMt Fund—Oopatrg Ojp- 
eers\IVutoir*~We have been endea¬ 
vouring, fur the satisM'etton of our 
Military readers, to obMm some infor- 
maiioti as to the«aii.'<r; of the reduction 
of the pension 6f tne widow* of Ca 
valry Officers, to which a dhrrespon- 
dent of the Courier adverted. Ou# 
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enquiries, liowcTcr. hare not been al- 
to{ft‘ther successful — the onler for 
taking off the difference of the pension 
appearing to have been issui^il in the 
usual style of our close government, 
the misoB| for (it being retahieti for 
the home enjoyment of thoso with 
whom it origiiiatcil. Agreeably to 
the deed of grant in 1767, when Lord 
Clive gave up the legacy of 6 lacs left 
him by the Neuanh Muer Jaffler, ns 
well as the three lacs from Syeffml 
Dotrlah, the snccesor of Nugem ud 
Dovviah, in ail eight lacs, to be depo* 
sited with the company for pensions 
of invalided oflicers and soldiers of 
the company’s service and their 
widows,— I he company then engaged 
to grant n propnition (one-half) of the 
pay of the rank of each individual t^ 
all who might be invalided or found 
incapable offurtlier scr^ein India— 
widow s to have one-half of the above, 
or a qua I ter of the ordinary pay their 
husbands enjoyed while on service. 
By the deed itself, tlierefore, the Ca¬ 
valry pensioner might justly claim 
Cavalry rate of pay Irtit she real 
state of the case has been that Lord 
Clive made his licquest when the 
firtny was a very small one, and since 
his day. It has been so largely in¬ 
creased, that the interest of his eight 
lai ^ esn go a very little way towards 
the demand for pensions. Hence the 
company may consider theniiselvcs eiir 
titled to make tlieir own arrangements 
in the disposal of the heavy surplus 
demand now made on their own purse 
for ‘I,ord Clive’s Funfl,’—and this is 
the only rational interpretation weean 
put upon the order which has attract¬ 
ed attention. 


(r. jV. liitllen. Esq, —Our obituary 
of .luly 2f)th, recoffls the pnmiaturc 
demise, on the 21st inilani, of CL M. 
IJiitten, Ksq., of tlio C’-ivil Service, 
w 'ed *26; a young oflicer of much 


promise, whose talents and amiable 
character were, we hellcve,extensive¬ 
ly known and appreciated iu'.Oalculta, 
TOr.Ratlcn was a scholar of cotisidcrablo 


accumplishments and cultivated taste ; 
and his zeal and capacity in the dis¬ 
charge idhis public duties had gained 
him the esteetn of the able officers in 


dllterentde partmciils of the Hecretarist, 
under whom he was chicHy coipluved 
during ills ftiw years of service. The 
onnouncement of his death will be re 


cflved with deep iegret by his early 
conici)ipo|j|aries and associates.lo whom 
Ms honourable qualities, and kindly 
<|isposition,^iad gIPeatly endeared him. 


and a Bentldsent of general sorrow 
must he excited In contemplating the 
untimely fate of youth, cut oflf in 
the bloom of happiness, and at the 
commencement of a career, which it 
was fondly hoped would prove one of 
public usefulf.css and distinction. 

Army Rcli^.^^yVe are Indebted 
to an obliging friend for the oppor¬ 
tunity of publishing the following 
authentic particulars. *’3d regiii^nt 
light cavalry from Sultanpttre and Be¬ 
nares toKurnaul, on the arrival of the 
8tli light cavalry.—6tb regiment light 
cavalry, from Muttra to Cawnpore^ or-> 
the arrival of the 10th regiment.— 
6th regiment light cavalry, fromCawn- 
poro to Mhow, on ,*he 15th of October 
—7lh regiment light cavalry, from 
Mhow to Cawnpore, on the arrival of 
the 6th regiment.—8th regiment light 
cavalry, from Cawnpoi'e to Sultan- 
pore, Benares, on the arrival of the 
,5tli regiment. — lOth regiment liglit 
Cavalry, from Kurrmiil to Muttra, on 
the IStli October^Sd regiment natire 
infantry, from ffiissccrabad to IWyn- 
poorie, on tlie of NovcmlJFr.'—4th 
regiment native infantry, from Saugor 
to Beihninpoie, on the 20th of Octo¬ 
ber.—6lh regiment native infantr}, 
from Allahabad and Juanpurc to Bar- 
rackpore, riglit wing on tho 1st No¬ 
vember, left wing so as to join the right 
at Benares to be relieved by n detach¬ 
ment from that station.—7th rogiinent 
native infantry, from Gornckporo to 
Alinorali. wlicn iclicved by awing of 
the 21st regiment.—llth regiment na¬ 
tive. infantry, from Chittagong to (jo- 
ruckpore, on the arrival of ihe.&.'ith 
regiment.— 21-t regiment native in- 
fontry, frvm Cawnpore to Mullyo, on 
the lOth October, via Gornckporo.— 
22(1 regiment native infantry from 
Lucknow to Meerut, wlien relieved by 
a wing V>f the 47ih regiment from Sul- 
tnnpore.—23d regiment native infan¬ 
try, from Kurnaul to Neenimdi, on 
the 20lh of Octol)er.-~2<>lli regiment 
native infantry, fiom Arracan to IVlir- 
zapore, when rolitvcd by tin* 40lh 
regiment,—28tb regiment native in¬ 
fantry, from Agra to Ncemuch, on tho 
2(^tli Oct(rber.—30th regimont nsilivo 
lafkntry, from Alinorah to Nu-si*er.a- 
bad, when relieved bythe7ih legi- 
ment,—32d regiment iialivo infantry, 
from Nusseerabad to Allyghnr, when 
relieved by the T'ith regiment.—-3ftth 
regiment native infantry, fi oin Jumaiil- 
pore to l.ucknow when relieved liy the 
68th regiment.—40th rogim»'nt native 
infantry, fiom Alljghur to Arracan, lu 
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embark and proceed to the preeidency 
by water, on the 1st of September 
from Ram Ghaut—41 si regimept na¬ 
tive infantry, from Pertaubghvr to 
Rarrackpore, when relieved by a de- 
tachiuont from theSSd regiment.—44lh 
regiment native infantry^from Bareilly 
to IBhow, on the 20th of October.— 
SOth re.giiiient native infantry, from 
Barrackpore to Dacca, on the 20lb of 
October.—^Ist regiinrut native infan¬ 
try, from Neenmch to Agra, whoti re¬ 
lieved by tlie 2Slh regiment.—53d re¬ 
giment native infantry, from Dacca to 
JBanda and Etawali, when relieved by 
tlie*dOtb regiment.—55th regiment na¬ 
tive infantry, from Uarrarkpore to 
Chittaguiit', on the ir>lh of November 
—68th regiiBcnt native infaiury, from 
SulUiipoie, Oude, to Jmiiuulporri 
when relieved by a wing of the 47th 
r< ginu'iit, vvliieh will be detached for 
tlial duly of the lOfli mi October,—Glit 
regimi-ot native infantry, from Nce- 
miirh to Knrnaui, wlicn lelicved by* 
the 23tl iv,',imciit—fiSit regiment na¬ 
tive intaiiti y, from Miiltye to Sultan- 
)^ori;^J^iii;c. vi iii-n u‘!*»*ved by the 21 si 
regiment—G4lh legiment native iii- 
fanliv. fiom l)in<v|)or to Saiigor, on 
tile I5lh of Octoiier.—fiStli legiiiieiit 
na ive iiifantiy, from Mhovv to Alla- 
iMbiiil and Jnaiipore, op the unival of 
the 4t<l) rogiment.--G7th regiment 
native inrantiy, from Ktavvah and 
Buui.a to ni.iapoie, the rigiit wing to 
lie relieved hy si detachment fiomOBth 
leginu-nt un ihuSGth of Oriober. The 
li-ft wing to leave Bainla so as to join 
the liglit at Fiitlchpore.—GBlh n’gi- 
incnt native infantry, from Mynpooric 
t<i Rareilly, when relieved by the 3d 
regiment.—71st regiment native In¬ 
fantry, from Meeiut to (Jawnpore, on 
Wie ist of November.—72nd regiment 
native infantry, from Beihatnpoie to 
Pertaubghiir, on the arrival (t;(thc4lh 
regiineni,—74th regini>*i»t native in¬ 
fantry, from Mirzapore to Nits-eera- 
bnd on rlie 20th October, when relieved 
by a detachment from Benares.” 

Cavbul.—''* Intelligence received 
from a variety of sources confirms the 
.sus]ficions wo have, long entertained 
of Ilnnjcet Sing's designs on Caubal. 
UK, tioops arc at present employed in 
the eiidiMvour to estahlivh his autho¬ 
rity in I’t'shavvur, but it seotna to be 
cousidered certain that, as soon as he 
hns scciued that conquest by the sob- 
jug.-ition of the inhabitants, and' the 
tlftCi at or submission of (Imir Cliicfs, 
a vigorous aHempt will he inudo to 
oxii*n.j*lir acquisition to the ti*nilo- 


ries of Dost Blahoiniued Khan and the 
Candahar Sirdars, on the recovery of 
which Shah Shoojah has been roefcon* 
ing witit, such confident hopes of ane- 
cess. Shah Shoojah, we have just,, 
heard, has met with a repulse from 
Dost Mahommed—he wai^ entrenched 
with his troops in front of Candahar 
laying siego to the fort, when Dost 
Mahommed sent 500 of his followers 
to attack them. Instead of remaining 
in their trenchus the fools quitted 
them to the number of 200, and mi-t 
Dust Mahonmicd's troops, who made 
a dash at tho Shah’s 200 and cut them 
up to n man, without sufl'criug in the 
least Ihemsulves.—Sultan Mahommed 
Khan, whogovenied^Peshnwor before 
its capture by Uunjeet, lias made good 
his retreat via Khybur to Caubul, 
^here he iv with his brother. Run- 
jeet's assigitgd reason for capturing 
I’eshavi ur is the fear of Suojah ul 
IMiilk’g recovering iiis Ihrnne, anil ma¬ 
king it irihuiiiry to t'liiibul, so that II 
vve supported iwin in the uiaiutniuing 
his country it would ha included; 
and Huyjeqt wishes to be before band 
and a(t,ich it to his territory before 
vvi' havti given our aid to tile Bhah, 
tlnii. affording no pretext hereafler'for 
Ktying claim to Peshawur as a part of 
Caubul, it having been in his posses¬ 
sion before we bad any thing to say 
in the business. General Allard has 
at liistgotiiis r(/ojlr.vut fioin Uunjeet; 
he is going to Doodiatinah, and thence 
to Calcutta to embark for France ; I 
fancy liehas feathcied Ida nest very 
roriifortably. •Ventura i.s still at 
Londiannah recovering rnpidly.” 

Kdward Ironside, Esq. ofthe Bom¬ 
bay Civil Service, who was residing 
temporarily at the Neeigherrics, has 
been required to attend the Council 
of IndU as an occasional meml^r. 
The number of the Council being now 
complete for legislative purposes, 
(there being flvo present, viz. the 
Riglit Honourable the Governor Gen. 
the Governor of Madras. Col. Mor- 
son, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Ironside)# 
it is to be supposed that they will pro- 
cemi to the enaclmetit of laws. 

Farminjf of Land’s.—We perceive 
from the t'alcutta Gazette that the 
Island of Kootoobdea attached to the 
coiiectorship of Chittagong is ufiTered 
for farmin g. The officiating eolicctor 
has invited capitalists to make oilbrs 
for the Island, which contains about 
56,B1>6 hi gas. In the description of 
the land, it is stated that thi# Island is 
S('p»rzt(^•l from thqi main land by a 
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drcp anil brnad channel of the loa, and 
is iieces^nrily so distinct from the 
lands of any other Zuiueudarce m to 
preclude the possibility of boundary 
disputes, lliee of a very superior 
quality Is its staple prodirce; the 
cropsureextreint'ly iusnriani, and the 
facilities for shipping the grain for 
trsMspoiiatinn are veiy great. 

The following loiter and deposition 
contain ail the particulars we nray 
prolmbly ever get of the dreadful 
event,—Singapore, March 81, 1834.—* 
Messrs. Rrightumn and to. (iaieutta. 
Dear Sirs,-•By the arrival of ona of 
(he Cochin China ships we are put in 
possession of tim fate of the un¬ 
fortunate Fijeahlre. Three of (he 
survivors having arrived in her, 
whose de|)Ositions 1 have taken^ 
and annex, as two of them remain be¬ 
hind. I have secured aapassage for 
the other, Sliaik Kdoo, sepoy, in the 
Skimmer, but am not certain whether 
he has embarked, nut having seen him 
since I gave liim the onler to go on 
board. My opinion is she was 
wrecked on the Paracels, but, others 
here are of opinion it was the Scarbo¬ 
rough Shoal; in baste, 1 am, yours 
faithfully, (Signed) T. W, Whittle. 
The deposition of Joseph DeCrus, 
sencunny, Portuguese; Pedro Martin, 
sailor, and Kliaik Kdoo, sepoy, lately . 
bcloiigiitg to the barqne Fifeshire, 
taken by me in the piesence of the 
the master attendant of this puit, 
Captain Win. Scott. (Signerl) 'P. 
W. Whittle—iWe had been l4 or 15 
days at sea, when we >experienced a 
typhoon for three doys—the flist of 
which we piiinped roDslaiuly, the rice 
cliokiiig the pumps,—the second day we 
lost onr lopinast«r also fore and main 
aaits, jib. and fore top-mast slay sail; 
we then hail no sail to set, niul tliesea 
was so high breaking over the ship, 
we could not o(ien hatches. We re- 
niaioed this way till the third day, 
wlien I Joseph DeCruz heard the 
t'liptaii) say to Mr, Aldridge, Chief 
VJflicer. “ we ran now gel to Manilla,” 
this was about ten o’clock; at eleven 
o'clock, wind ti. W., we saw breakers 
close to leeward, when they were seen, 
the Chief UtRcer pul the helm up and 
lashed it—the Captain having seen 
the breakers, went below ; Mr. Mac- 
key, ImincdiNtely when he heard we 
were near breakers, raiiie on dock and 
said to Mr. Aldridge, “ wlui’s die 
matter,” when the latter replied, 
” weareSnll lost,”—hefore this the 
sea bad wuslied aw^ay the long boat lee 


bulwarks, Ac. When Jwe iaw fNt 
breakers, the sea was making a fair 
breach everns. We shortly stuck on 
the shoal, and the first sen drove Mr- 
Mackey and the Chief Officer as far as 
the main mast from off the poop, we 
suw them laslfxt ths gangway holding 
on ; before this, the ltd officer, Mr. 
Janies had gone forward to cut 
away the nn^or, bnt was washed 
overboard after culling one of ,the 
stoppers- The ship immediately 
parted amidships, those that were aft, 
were seen no more, with the exception 
of the bodies mentioned hereafter; • 
Uiflvc forward, held on till four o’clock 
in the afternoon. When the wind 
' Abated, nnd the son went down, the 
B>rang and 1st Tindal constructed a 
raft with studding sail booms, Ac., and 
with five men went a way unit, we soon 
lost sight of ihein in the breakers; the 
carpenter then followed on a raft 
alone. Nine men now remained, theso 
Toriiied two rafts, when four men 
siarled on one, and five on the other ; 
we were on the last. On the 12th day 
one man died oi hunger, and* u.. the 
I3th another, mi the 19'ii day, at five 
hi the morning, we were, cast on shore 
on the coast of Cochin China, being 
then in «o weak n state as to be unable to 
rise I at day light, some Cochin China 
soldiers came down and carried us up 
like children (nur flesh at itiis time 
was like cotton.) We wen* carried 
lip to a Maiitlarin's where we remained 
filteen days, he fed us on rice and fish, 
init did not give us any clothes. Wo 
were a monih travelling by land to 
where we einiiaiked for Kingaporc. 
The King behaved veiy kind to us, 
m-eseniii\g cloths and ordering food. 
The reef we struck on is covered at 
high water, and is about three cosn In 
leuafli. The wind had always been 
8. W. M the tvplioon, nnd we steered 
N. E., the whole time, vrhiist we were 
on the raft the wind was N. E. Shaik 
Edoo sepoy adds, •* we went to the 
reef where the alter-part of the vessel 
was aground, and saw in the cabin the 
bodies of Mrs, Attpnrt and eldest 
daughter, under some of the wreck.” 
The above was principally reluteil to 
me by Joseph DeCrue. Seacuuny, 
In English and Hiiidoostanee, both 
languages he understands well.— 
(Signed) T. W. W. 

MtmuiUil of Ike iMliang cf the 
J?oi(A.—'I he Civiliati.<) of the Duab 
have, we understand, cenie tu the de- 
terniinntiun of uti'nioioilising ihe Go- 
vcrniucitj, on the sui>j»'et ol the secret 
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r^porriiif tyitem, which J( is said, the 
Vlce-PreBldent In Council has ordered 
to be adopted, instead of the opew offl- 
cial reports alluded to in the Gover¬ 
nor General's minute. The meuiorial 
against the secret inquisitorial system 
is now in course <sf preparation at 
Allahabad, and after being signed^ hy 
atl the civil servants at that station, 
will be forwarded for the approval 
and signature of the civilians atCawii- 
pnre, in Buiulelkliuud, at Futtehpur, 
Btawah, Myiipuri, and Furruckabad. 
As we have always advocated fair and 
^pen reporting, we need nut say tliat 
we most heartily wish success to the 
honest wishes and reasonable prayers 
of the petitioners. And we think it a 
fortunate eiicumstance for the country 
that it possesses a body of men of sucl^ 
manly independence of mind as those 
who have »ow come forward; one paity 
to protest against the piivilege of be¬ 
ing permitted to stab their iieighliour’s 
character in Uio dm k, the other to pfay 
that they may nut he subjected to the 
chance of being slandered by hidden 
iUMwsers, who, Isthind the «gis of 
office, might do}) forth charges and 
innuendos uiianswcrahle, becaitse un¬ 
known to the unfortunate victim of 
jealousy or malice. We are surpiised 
to hear that Sir Charles Metcalfe Is 
the advocate of the secret system. 
He defends it, we suppose, on the 
jirincip’e tiint unless leporting offi¬ 
cers are protected from the wrath or 
ill-will of the reportces, by veiling 
from the eyes of the latter the strictures 
of the former upon their character and 
public conduct, a spirit of animosity 
will be engendered highly piejudicial 
to the inlerc^is of government and the 
people, or that reporting officers being 
desirable of living in a state of peace 
and quietness with their juniors,'will 
either indulge in complinnmtary strain 
or,slur over any faults i>r peccadilloes 
of which their assistants may have 
been guilty, when they know and 
write with the knowledge that every 
word they say will be greedily scanned 
lynd commented upon by those, whose 
prospectswill be so materially affected 
by the subject matter of the rcpoits. 
That the latter supposition is correct 
there cannot t>e a doubt, 'when we 
take into consideration the limited and 
peculiar nature of the society in the 
provinces, and the extreme horror 
which almost every man entertains of 
embroiling himself in disputes and 
tiicko)inus with Ms iiciglittoiirs. so 
falar to Ills comfort and peace of mind ; 


but this is an argument against' the 
principle of the merit fostering regu ■ 
laiion,' not against the system of open 
reportingi, The adoption of the latter 
might certiinly go a great way to nul¬ 
lify the spirit of the orders i>f govern- 
mciit with regard to reporting on tho 
true merits of its public servants; hut 
it surely would be better, that this 
should happen than that the highest 
officers of the state should be melainor- 
phu.scd into secret accusers, and tho 
I'ritish governiiieiit uf India into a 
Tcneiian council of ten, armed with 
the most terrific power to punish 
men r>r altoged offooces of the na¬ 
ture of which the accused are kept 
ignorant, and consequently have hot 
the means of refuting. We believe we 
may »ay that in these provinces an 
unanimous feeling prevails against the 
secret 8y;#crn which it is at'empted to 
introduce, and if government have any 
regard for the public opinion by which 
it lias often profi-ssed lo be guided, it 
will, without delay, reverse the orders 
which have been issued, prohibiting 
the [cportiiig offlcecs fnmi furnishing 
their juniors with copies of Uieir re¬ 
port s.—CairKpoye Examiner. 

Infant Schoola, —A meding of tho 
committee for the establishment of 
infant schools in India, was held yes¬ 
terday, at the EpiscofMil P.ir«ce, 
when tliB Lord Bishop laid before it 
the communications which have been 
received from iOngland regarding tho 
supply of a qualified master. It 
seems, that a very excellent selection 
has been made of a young mail, of 
high moral character, pious habits, 
great intelligence, and ardour in the 
nadertaking. He was to spend four 
months with the Heverend W. WUson, 
(tho Bishop’s brother) at Wallham- 
atow, to perfect Iiiinselhn the science 
of infant teaching, previous to his de¬ 
parture. and would, probably, leave 
England for Calcutta in June. He 
may, therefore, be expected licre In 
November next. It has not been 
thought expedient to send ov0 a 
mistress also, at least for the piesent. 
The committee authorised the outlay 
of a sum sufficient fur tile payment of 
the passage, nnt-fil, &c.ofthc master, 
and a resolution whs passed, appoint 
Ing the Iteverend Mr. Fisher to act as 
secretary to the committee, during 
thu intended ab.<ence of the Reverend 
J. Bateman, and to receive Mr. Per¬ 
kins. the master on his arrival. M'e 
hfive r«>iut the fe>«fiiiioiiiji*v of .Vfr. Per¬ 
kin's worth ami g'ue&s, svi'h vt't> close 
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attention, flnd we ean, witi» great con¬ 
fidence, assnie our readers, that the 
appoiiUintnt <i( tliat penUeroan holds 
out great proniisu of the success of 
the admiraUle infant school system in 
India. 

lion. Fredfrlek Augustus Pelieiv.—^ 
We understand that the ilonoiahle 
Fredi'iink Augustus Pel lew, at pre¬ 
sent a private in H. M.’s 11th Light 
Draguiins has applied for his dis- 
eliarge from that distinguished corps. 
Mr. Parry, (a nephew of Sir E. Parry, 
tlie celebrated Artie Navigator) who 
was a Serjeant in the same regiment, 
died a short time since of a tumour in 
the throat. 

The Rajpoot Princes are in secret 
talking among themselves, that in 
former days Sir C. Theophilus Met¬ 
calfe came into this part of Hindustan 
and effected the tearing opit of ihc 
Bhurtpoor Raja by the roots, as well 
as many other English calamities— 
now he is coming again, may God 
protect every one. As the har.shness 
of this gentleman’s disposition is un¬ 
fortunately too well known to p^opU; 
of every description, every one i.-* in 
dread of the apptchended severity. 

Indigo Factories, — Melancholy 
change in the Doab .—We peici ivc by 
an advei'liscmeiil in our last peper, that 
the assiguK'S of the estate of Messis. 
Mackintosh and Co., aic ciidcavotn ing 
to bring that roiirerii to a close, the fur- 
lories that are now advertised for sale 
are. those which formerly belonged to 
Messrs. Mercer and Co. It is melai.- 
choly to reflect on the greaVcliangc that 
has liikcii place in the manufactories 
and trade of the Uuoab since 
1824. In that yc.ir w<‘ie woiked 
all the nunu'ious ndigo farluncs 
belonging to Messrs ftPCIiutoek ami 
Morton, Messrs. Stewart mid Kobtrt- 
aon. Missis.^ Meiror ami rompaiiy. 
Rlessis. Fortier and Dubnis, Mc-srs. 
Bin net and Maxwill, M-ssrs. Hush 
and Co , besides tiiuny factoi ies belong- 
ir^to iiidividiiaU. .Most of thes»firms 
al* traded very largely io eolton; 
Mercer and Co. ahme bought nineheks 
of rn|H'es worth in I82.R; now nut one 
single fnm of the above exists, and all 
the faetorievare lying idle or have fallen 
into utter niin. When all tln si- con- 
errus were io active operalinn, and tucli 
circulated among the biiiiiteeas and zii- 
meandars many larks of rupees every 

matter **“"‘**’**'‘s‘* were made with 

•• we are weio then able to 

aea bad w‘*‘" ifStjIarly ami live in 


comfurl; hut since alt these have tfop^ 
ped the same sums are required at the 
stated tifiiea by the collectors and tuh- 
sreldars. To comply with their requi- 
ailiciii the zumectidais appear to be iit- 
teily unable, and we personally know 
many instances (A' xunicriidars giving 
up their villages,and (nrniiig labourera 
from their perfect inability to pay the 
8uni.s now demanded, which sums they, 
at the time of the selllemciit being 
made, were able to pay with ease, owing 
to the circulation of coin fur indigo and 
cotton. We regret to learn also, that 
in the new settlements which arc being 
iniideiii a |iart of the Cod zillahs there 
is no iiidicjtion of a wish to lessen the 
weight that is now crushing the popu¬ 
lation, but that a further increase of 
t^iinima is exacted from olm«)8t every 
village. We indulge a hope that 
when our new Guvernor arrives and 
secs the distress under which the agri- 
cukural population labours, he will 
allcviaie these burthens and give them 
some hope of living out of debt, 
and ill some litt||^ cuiufort. Jp^st 
year many of tiic talookdars in ^ic 
Cod zi.I.ih were erfithl li>scrs of huge 
sums of itioiicy. One wc know paid to 
governiiiciit fiflern tlioiisund rupees 
iiioie than it possible to eoliert 
tiiim his ryiils and b nsehoidets, but he 
h.<ppeii(d to have fniuls of his own 
in stoic to make u)i his riefieil. Let us 
however fancy a zumieodar without 
prirale ,fiimls having to pay up iveii 
one tlioesand riifiecs; hr is then by 
mined for (.icr, be lairrows the .«iini 
from a beliona at 3fi per rent.,Hiitlfiuiu 
the peculiar tiicIvB of that class, ism ver 
abb to extricate himself. Tie lousl pav 
the money ill good • upei s. If 

(he <‘ollecloi' be ever so inticli inclined 
to favor him and give him time, ho Caii- 
ilut do it, Cur if thric he any deficiency 
ill the an.Duiit of his Colli clions he is 
sine to icccive a letter from tlieenni- 
liiissioiier expi'crsive of his siirpiise 
tl’at the simi eolbeled appears to be 
much less than it ought to lie. It is a 
pity that commissioners and euiicctma 
have hot the power of arcommodating 
g<.od and w iniiigzumcctidais, hy allow, 
ing thdr deficit in a bad year either In 
Ik- forjFiveii or to be paid by small in- 
sliilitiCnts ill soverai aucceeding yrms. 
Next to the over assessment, it is the 
iiisisling on the sums being paid in coin 
on a certain day t.' at distn ssta the zn- 
mcendais and drives (hem to llir be- 
hoias and to rniit. 
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M[arktt$^ 23d Julu^ 

—We have inten but few letLera from 
the interior diirinj; tlie week) and these 
do not inatei'iaily rtiffer in their accouiiti 
from those previoualy received, The 
rains had set in very heavily in the Up- 
Iter provinces; iirosHecis in Poorneah 
were very had; Jessoreniid Ktshiiajithnr 
very uncertain, though nut upon the 
whole unfavorable ; iii Dacca produce 
which had been so unusually had is 
slated latterly to have improved. A 
sale of Ottde indigo was iield ou I'l iday, 
at which about 32 chests were sold at 

{ 25 per mannd, and ail ct{aal i|uantity 
ought in at about tbit price. For 
another parcel of 10 ciicsts boiu'ht in 
195. Ra. 135 w^re afterwards oUVrcd; 
and for a parcel of 24 rliesls bought in 
at 145, Rs. 150 were oiVered and re-# 
fused, after the sale. Batv Silk. — 
During thc*wcek several sales have been 
made ; the principal areas follows—f>U 
inaunds good Banleahat 0-10 to 9-^2, 
70 matinils fair Cossimbaxar at 10-8, 
and 22 iiiutiiids good Ilurrip,!! at I0*8 
—all cash rates. The market is well 
HW^lied and the^detnaufl fair-— 
Piece Gootis continue in act ive demand. 
Piircb.ises of some Cossiiu Bazar Kti- 
rahsforthc English murket, aud some 
small size (laiiaiiagorc Chuppas for the 
Aincrican market, arc reported since 
our last; the prices of the former have 
somewhat declined. Cotton. — Pur¬ 

chases of some Ciitchoura arc reported 
for shipments to China. The prices of 
the uBsortmeiits cmiliiiuc without alte- 
i-ution. Salfpetre. —^'I'lie markd cun- 
liniies very inactive. Wc have only the 
report of a pincliase of 950 inaunds, 
during the whole week, for the English 
niaiket. The piiees of tli9 uBBoitiiieiils 
remain as last. Sugar continues to 
engage attention for the English’ and 
Buiiibay maikets, and th^ prices of 
the nssortiiK'iits have somewhat im¬ 
proved. Shell L’tc has been in limited 
iiiqniiy this week. The only porrliasrs 
repoi-icd is of a parcel Miizapore, fn- 
shipmetit to Ameiica. The pi iics re¬ 
main at our former rales. Lae Dge 
liifs been also in limited demand. A 
purchase of a lot Mirzapore is the only 
transaction during the weik fur the 
Ainu'ican market. Stick LaOf eon- 
tiiiues ill demand. S{\ffloKier, Gingery 
find Turmeric —We have uo purchases 
to report, aud pricas remain as before. 

HUles have engaged attention this 
wi'tk, fur the English and Americau 
niarkeis, at fiirmer prices. Riee has 
been in active demand this week. 


Heavy pnrthasrsof Ballnm and Muon« 
gliy have been made fur shipments to 
the Mauritius .tod China. The demand 
for Petcherry and Luckybellas has also 
been active for the English market; and 
the prices of the nswrtinents have 
slightly improved. Opium .—Several 
purchases have been made, of Patna at 
9bC) to 9f»5 per chest, and Benares ut 
055 to 095 per cinst, cashy prineipally 
of March sales, of which guveriiiiient 
had advertised a rc-sile. Stliire these 
purchases,holders are firm, and demitinl 
lODORa. per chest. Shipments fur China 
are in progress' per Thetis and other 
vessels. Europe Goods.—Mule Twist 
cuntiniies in limited enquiry, and the 
prices of the lower numbers have some¬ 
what improved. The impuits during 
the week consist of about 776 bales, 
Turkey Red Yarn and Orange I'tvisL 
—^ThedftRaiid continues pretty active 
at former priceo. Other Dyes—No¬ 
thing doing. ‘ CAi'dzrs—Till ban sets 
and scarlet pines continue in deiinind 
with a slight improvement in prices— 
other descriptions remain at fornicr 
priri«. • White Cations —Some heavy 
sales of hooks have been elTectcd tins 
week at deeliiicci prices. Mulls, Lap¬ 
pets, and 5Iadapoiams may be consi- 
dcicd some aha t improved, and the as¬ 
sortments continue as hefoiv. Wool’ 
lens —51.1108 of some snpeifiiie assoiled 
colors Inive (leea ffTieled nt ratUer de- 
ciined pi ices. Copper —The market 
was in a very agUalcd state in the curly 
part of the week, and several sales oV 
Tiles cflVct^tl as high as 50 rnpics 
per f.ictory inaiiiid, and 13 rupees 
ptr maund above last week’s pricis. 
The cause of this rise had been owing 
to the market at Miizapore having 
gieatly impioved; but from ri'rent ad¬ 
vices from .the Upper Pi-ovincis. »•« 
uiidersi..nd that the demand at Mirza- 
pure has someu-haL subsided, and liie 
price hire has coiiseqiienily sanin 
fallen these two or three (lavs. Qur 
quotations lemainat Ihesi'Uing prices, 
but the prices of the day may he em.- 
sidered at 49 rupees per fuctoiy maund. 
The other destrlfvtions have also im¬ 
proved in prices. Sheet is repoitedat 
40-4, braziers at 45, ingut at 45-12, 
old at 45-8 Imlt at 47,Suuth American 
nt41, nails have somewhat fallen in 
pricia. Iron —^\Ve have no change to 
notice since oiir li st; several sa]e.<i arc 
reported at funner prices. Themirket 
however looks sotiiewbat farunrahle, 
and disposed to improve.* Steil —The 
pricti of SwcdUili bas slightly declined 
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aince our lart* the other assortnieiit 
coDlinue without altcrniion. head — 
The stock ii; reported very small, and 
the prices of the assortments haw fur¬ 
ther improved since our last. Speller 
-—The market has greatly itnproved, 
and some sale^ have been cfl'ectetl as 
high as 9-4 per f ictory niaund. The 
dcmaiKl for the Upper Provinces, and 
the diminished imports from lioine 
have been the cause of this rise. Tin 
Plates and Quiekhilrer —No sales re¬ 
ported, and we have no alteration in 
prices to notice. The Mont}/ Riarlcel, 
Bitf#—No alteration in rates 
since our la««t. Sales of Private Bills 
have been effected, say from 2,0001. to 
3,0001. at from 2<s 0^ to 2s. Id. per 
sicca rupee, fnsnntnce Bills are held 
at 2s. under 5001., about that sum pro¬ 
curable at 2s. O^d. Canton Bills with 
good eiidorsemenia ore offeac l at 2s.2d 
None of the United States’ Bank Bills 
in the market. Specie and Bullion — 
Nothing done in Sycee since our last 
and no hiiportations from China— 
about 215 sa. wt. Cold ])ti<4t have 
been sold during the week, at and 
13-1 persa. wt. A quantity of 1.50,000 
Sa Rs. worth of China Gold Bars i.sin 
the maritet.for which the dealers have 

J ffered V3-16 and 13-14, whereas 3 or 
'months ago, it was sold at 1.5-8 for 
bar and 1.5-13 fw leaves. Freiyhls to 
London —Dunnage 11. Oslo II. 6s per 
ton; Deadweight. 21 54 to 21 iSsdo.; 
Light Goods, 31 15s to 41 4s do. iiul- 
iion at half per cent. 

The ftttja nJ'Omle. —A rumour pre¬ 
vails of an expected n>coneili<ttion 
between the Kings of Oudeand Delhi. 
Oar readers may possibly he curious 
enough to learn the cause of the dis¬ 
agreement, which we are enabled to 
give lliem from a summary of the ad¬ 
ministration of the Indian govci niiient 
during the government of the Marquis 
of Hastings, drawn up by himself. 
The Sovereign of Oude was the no¬ 
minal Vitier of the Mogul empire, 

3 nd though on the crumb]ing to pieces 
V that empire, its powerful luiniNters 
and feudatories assunted actual inde¬ 
pendence many ef them were still 
obliged to consider thcmselTcs sub¬ 
jects of the Hoase of Tinioiir and to 
pay the honours due to tlicir superiors. 
The King of Oudo was forneiiy 
known as the Newaub Viaiei, and 
though in possrgsionofaroyal income 
and complete independence, while tin* 
Emperor of Delhi was without tlie 
sliadow of ^<»wi'r and a pensioner on 
U>e British government,hi) was obliged 


to natnifost all the respect to the royal 
family, which his aucestors had been 
accustomed to shew in circumstances 
directly the reverse. It happened that 
several years ago two brothers of the 
King of Dellii were residing at Luck¬ 
now,supported Itf allowances granted 
partly by the Honourable Company, 
partly l)y the Newaub Vizier ; and 
althougit they depended partly on the 
latter for ttieir daily food, they iua<n- 
laiiu’d u pre-eminence over him. 
While Lord Hastings and the Nabob 
of Oude were one day riding out on 
elephants, they met the two pensioned 
brothers, when according to conn, 
etiquette, the elephant on which Die 
Nabob was riding was obliged to 
kneel in token ofhonfage. The Na- 
^bob, considering tliat tiie Governor 
^General of Indi.'i was in company, was 
not a little chagrined at tl;e hiiiniiia- 
tion to which he had been subject. 
Lord Hastings perceived this, and said 
to*thu Nabob, that to continue such 
dennmstralioiis of resfiect must rest 
■ with himself alone, for the British go¬ 
vernment did notwequire of liin^jhe 
nianifcsiation of such submission to 
the Delhi faniiiy. That there was no 
mode of Ins avoiding litis prostrittioii 
in future to the house, of Timour but 
by a.ssmning the Jiingly title. It was 
intimated to him through the Resident 
that the British government would 
readily acknowledge the title if he 
were to assume it. This took place 
soon after* the Nabob of Ou(tea.s- 
sumed the title of King of Oude, and 
was thu.s recoernised by the Kngltsh 
authorities. The court of Delln on 
hearing of it nianitb.sted li)c highest 
indignations and spoke of it in no 
mea-ured terms. 1’lils offensive Ian- 
giiajji- was of coarse carried to I.nck- 
Kow and occasioned a broach l etween 
the two Sf^veroigns. It is to ihe mis¬ 
understanding which has sub.sisted be¬ 
tween them from that time to tliis, 
that t|>e information published 
week alludes. The King of Oude has 
nothing to hope or fear ii om tiin help- 
less rieseendwiits of Buitan Baber; yet 
he appears so anxious fif reporrbo 
irue> to make up the breach, that he 
is ready to saeriiicea very large sum 
of money. 

7Ae Lord Bhkop.—~Wo undersiand 
that llie RIgiil Rev. the B'shop of 
t aleottn has signified to gorerninent 
his intention to cd'nimonce Ids eiiiseo- 
|ial visitation next niomh, awd that, if 
possible, one of the govoi iimcnr 
.stvoiiiors is to be pi ov iJed for liis ao* 
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conimodBtioi>. His Lordship's first 
visitation will be held In the ’Cathe¬ 
dral in the early part of Angnst, and 
he will embark somewhere about the 
l5th or 20lh of the month, with his 
chaplain and a medical attendant, for 
Moulmein, Penang, hhlalacca, and 
Singapore, proceeding thence to 
Madras. _ This voyage, It is calcu¬ 
lated, will occupy about six weeks. 
The steamer will then return to Cal¬ 
cutta, and go back to Madras for his 
lordship, and suite about the 20lh of 
February; so that his lordship’s ab- 
• sence from Calcutta will not extend 
beyond the month of February. The 
cold weather will be occupied in visi¬ 
tations in the Ma 4 )rns presidency and 
Oylon. It is his lordship’s intention 
afterwards, to proceed to the Upper 
Provinces audio the A^raPresidency. 

We hear that a tliinl momber is to 
be added to the board of revenue at 
Allaiiabad. 

Deputy Ciillcctnrs .—We are happy 
t«> find from tlie letter of our coires- 
pi'fideiit Kheiir Khenv, that the ap- 
P'****^enfs of dopiity collectors in onr 
purginniulis are slili Iseinginadc. Th'*sc 
cppoiiumcnts wcrecieated, we belic'C, 
to hi* liolden by natives, independent 
of tin- necessity that existed fortlcm ; 
l>ut we see no reason •tvUpFiurope.iriS 
should not he equally adinissihln. Any 
other grounds than those of eflricicncy 
must ultimately cease to iiifluencc the 
nomiimtioM to these as well as alt ol'icr 
nppoiiitmcnls ; and as iliisis gencnlly 
possessed in a higher degree by Hmo- 
pcans, it iNdnetothn country to set* cl 
them as well as Iho natives. To pro¬ 
pitiate the natives by appointments t(» 
situations from which the Itflter quali¬ 
fied Kuropean is excluded is, we eon- 
•reive, highly impolitic. The grPa'e-.t 
happiness of the greatest number i' ilie 
tiuo object to he attained, *nl one of 
the best methods of promoii'ig this 
is by selecting public servants record¬ 
ing to tlu'ir powers of lieit'g nsetnl, 
witliout reference to fhe ai-eidenl of 
colour Or hiith, or the artificial dts- 
tlnction of religion or opinion. 

kmptoi/ment nf European Col/ee- 
torsby hunjeel iSiugA.-Thu raiive 
ukiibiii's slate that llunjcct Siiigh con¬ 
templates employing Enn'penos *8 
colii'ciors throughout his torriloflrs. 
However serious the intention* the old 
chiof may entertain on this snhje‘'t« ib 
is a measure which he will lieibdiRii uli 
to carry into execution. Tlie period 
qf Ids demise cannot be fnr distant^ 
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and th« aommotlona that must entae 
on this event occurring, (independent 
of the collision that may take place 
betweeni his successors end our go¬ 
vernment, must deter Europeans of 
capability and integrity from accept¬ 
ing the invidious office of*collcctor. 

The General Palmer .—^The General 
Palmer has again put back, after 
getting as far as Coringa. The fol¬ 
lowing is an extract of a letter from 
the vessel;—“■ We managed to get as 
far ns Coringa, after iiuinercus “ ear- 
rylnys ateay," but Iiising then n eecond 
topnia'.t, the fon-mnst sprung, foro 
tvussle tree ditto, fore cross trees, 
fore top gallant yards and mizen cap 
carried nway, beside topmast and top 
gallant rigging so strained by heaving 
^ikI pitcliing ns not to be trustworthy 
any longer; W'c were at lust obliged 
to bear up, 4kc. Ac. 

Intliffo Prosprets.—Very gloomy 
arcdiinrs of indigo prospects are 
Coming in from ail the districts of 
f-owor llingai, tlie unprecedented 
qnaniiiv of vain wliieli lias fallen has 
.'»woi!f;i tJie rivcis, and obliged the 
planters to rut iiwiiy, and tlie |>rodnce 
fi'oiri the plant is’ smaller than ever 
was known at this time of the year, 
the colli easterly winds Iiave check^ 
the growth of the lute sowings, and 
great fears are enlerfainpd that the 
grass will get ahead of the plant 
and destroy it. I’cupio who were 
eerlain of 1 20.0CO niaumls at 'the 
commencement of last month, novr 
talk of 85.000 mannds as the probable 
Cl op of the CMiing season. 

Charges against Cot. John Hunter, 
—Wo never were more surprised than 
wlipn we perused in the Meerut Ob¬ 
server, the charges which ('aptain 
Marshall lias been permitted to bring 
against roionel Hunter, lately the 
commanding officer of the Tlst N. regU 
W’c can scarcely belicvo It possible 
ihat such charges were ever perused 
h\ the Coumiander-iti-ehicf, the Aijj.- 
Cicneral, the Military Secretary, ot 
the Judge AdvocafeGeneral. In tm 

I iresitif case ('aptain M. has leave al- 
owed to rake op nil the most trifling 
and childish things as charges against 
ids imniediale coiiimaiiding officer ; he 
has not only been allowed to make 
ihetn, hut they have bceft adopted by 
the iniing military powers, and Col. 
Hunter is now undergoing his Irlsl— 
Proiathdorl We can sca«*ely bring 
onisvlyes to believe that Loixl Wm. 
IletHInck ever authorized fiiuch n pro- 
.\o. 60* Contrary. • M 
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ceedlng. There hn« evidently been 
much bad blood between the Colonel 
and the Captain for some time past; 
the latter appears to have been tiotittg 
down every slight lapsus of the Lieut* 
Colonel, and now comes forward as 
the champuin of go«*«l ortler and the 
defender of Sir S. F. VVhitiingham— 
Fudyt'i The army would be one coii- 
Unual (ieneral Coml Martial if every 
unguarded and unmeaning expression 
of every olHcer were tieasnrfd up by 
his juniors, to (>« brongtil against him 
to support vindictive charges. How 
many oflicers wouid, on being annoyed 
by a superjoi, have given vent to 
their spleen in an exclamation such as 
Colonel ilonlcr did. We would 
inrdon the Govcriior Cieuernl liiinseif 
h>r such an imprueation op the Great 
Coint of Directors, on receiving frod^ 
their High inigittinesses a wig, for 
doing what ho had thou^t rigid. 

MUilai-y Qrdn's^ —We would again 
more earnestly tlian before call atlen* 
tion to the inconvenience that is felt 
from the non-pubticutioo of the orders 
issued by the Mnjor-tieneral Com¬ 
manding the Forces, ThviV tvho are 
directly and immediately atfected by 
them of course learn iheir purport 
through the oflicial channel, hut their 
ftiemjs remain in ignomnee of the 
orders passed respecting them, and the 
evil, inconsequence, is ali^ady felt to 
be great, and will evciy day become 
greater. The authority Irom which 
the order emnnutetl, pruhiluting the 
continuance of llic puiilicaiion, must 
have been intlucnved by some ap¬ 
parently good I eason.liid we, there¬ 
fore, blame no one; but it is not tco 
much to expect lh.it General Watson 
or Colonel Inimlcy, wiih whomsoever 
the mailer may re«t, will re-consider 
the order wi.en they U aiu that great 
inconveuieuce is found to arise from it. 
The ctfeqt of itie wiilirfrawal of the 
■ orders from il»e Press will be that they 
will gel into prim in an uriauthentieateii 
form, and wo have an example of 
^hi* to an anonymous communicalion 
which appears to day. On the parli- 
cniar question to which the writer's 
remarks refer we are not sufficiently 
ioforinvd to give an opinion ; but, 
as far as tve can judge, it does seem 
ttiht the order quoted has been con¬ 
ceived and framed in theoidspiilt of 
'exclusion. AVhii the government 
Want's, we suppose is good gunners, 
whether thf'y be black, wliirt, or 
grey; but in the order of the 19th 
we find thatj|tht: eligibility from 


the rank of drummers to that of gun- 
ders limited to '•* boys of European 
parentage” to the exclusion, as would 
appear, X>f the sons of Eurii|>ean 
fath ers by half casta nr native 
mothers." However, the order is so 
happily worij^d as to admit of a 
diucreiit explanation being forced on 
it; but its apparent and most obvious 
sense is directly opposed to tlie enact- ^ 
ment " tliat no native of the said ter- 
ritnries, nor any natural-born subject 
of his majesty resident tiierein, shat), 
by reason only of bis religion, place of 
birth, descent^ colour, or any oflhem^ 
be disaliled from holding any place, 
office, or employment under the said 
company." Eligibility to the ranks, 
to lie sure, seems'a wortliless right, 
but it is not worthless to a drummer, 
else, it would neither be offered by 
the order to a favoured class, nor 
claimed by our conespondeut whom 
that order is believed to exclude, 
•Besides, if eligilnlity to the ranks is to 
be refused to East Indians, merely , 
because they are such, with what 
consistency caiirfiligibility to jk^om- 
pvission he cuncciled? .l.et the East 
Indiana look aHbut them. Obuta 

prineifiiit mutt be their rule. There 

is the order of July 12, 1834. Ijet 
them studwj^tajictter and spirit, and if 
these are really 0 |ipused to the new 
franchise they have gained, they 
know too well hy experience that it 
will never be cancelled by submiajsion 
to injustice. 

Estate o/MacTfintosh and Co. —We 
give insertion to a letter from Mr. 
James Gordon, of the late fniii of 
Maekintosh and Go., in reply to a 
communication addressed to the As¬ 
signees bf several constituent', of that 
house. It will be remembered by ou. 
readers that Mr. Holroyd, the sole 
assigne^f the estate, advertised guino 
property consisting of houses and 
lands, in and about Calcutta, to bo 
disposed of l>y lottery, the price of 
each chance 200 rupees, and cieditors 
of Mackintosh and Go. to^be allowed 
to take tickets on allowing a set-off on 
their cliilm to the amoniil of 200(1 ru¬ 
pees, which, if the property in ques¬ 
tion were really wonh the price fixed 
on it, would be equivalent to re-, 
ceiying a dividend of six pice in the 
rupee. Mr. Ilulroyd also disposed of 
some doubtful debrs for eight times 
their amount, in claims on the estate, 
oral a rate of two annas in the ropey. 
These measures have had the vflect of 
inducing the public to believe that the 
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111 rtmate out-turn of the estate wMl not 
exceed 6 pice per rupee, whilst a 
member or (he late Arm deolares his 
conviction that there are assets fully 
equal to eight annas in the rupee, 
jlnr. Gordon, in thejetler now before 
US, says I Iherehwe did and still do 
fiottsidgr myself Warranted in having 
stated at the 2nd meeting that if the 
gatate should be wound iip by our¬ 
selves, and if we succeeded in recover¬ 
ing even one half of what was due to 
|is by the Phillippine company, which 
there was then good reason to Itope, 
ye might be able to make dividends 
to tlie extent of eight annas in the 
rupee. Further than this none of the 
partners ever went.” Mr. Gordon 
also states “ as to the final out-turn 
of the divideiida. the assignees have^ 
never shewn us any reason for dis¬ 
puting the tnoderate amouni of the ori¬ 
ginal valuation of them, by the 
committee appointed for Hiat purpoce. 
We must therefore adhere to our opi¬ 
nion that at least that anfounl mt§ be 
realised, exclusively of wliat may 
ow!>'.e from the other sources adverted 
to.” Here wo have a distinct asscrf 
tlon on tiic part of Mr. Gordon, a 
member of the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co., that_ Mr. Hoirovd, the assignee, 
was put ill possession of real assets tp 
the amouni of eight annas in the rupee, 
‘Mndepeudcnt of what may conic from 
other sourcesand, however lightly 
Mr. iiolroyd, may think of the rhurgc, 
it appears to us one of a most serious 
nature, and fiom which it would be as 
well if he relieved his character witli 
the least possiolp delay. Mr. Hoi- 
royd has, by the prospectus to a lot¬ 
tery scheme, and the 8alt*of doubtful 
debts virtually assumed iO percent, to 
•be the real amount of the out-turn. 
iMr. Gordon fixes it at about 60 per 
cent; what is to become of the re¬ 
maining foi ty ? 

cirit, APPoijfTitfi.'fTS, —June 23, 
Mr. H. T, Uwen to be Magistrate and 
Collector of Ailyglmr; Mr, Owen 
will conlinuo to ofllciiite as civil and 
session Judge of Cawnpore until fur¬ 
ther orders ; Mr* J, OavidsoiLto oliicl- 
glefas Magistrate as well as Collector 
of Allyghur; Mr. D. C. Smyth to of¬ 
ficiate as a Judge of the court nf Sud- 
der Gewanny Adawlut at the Presi¬ 
dency. Mr. H, W. Torrens looffl- 
mie as. Joint Magistrate end Ucp. 
Coltector of Meerut.—30. Mr. U- 
• officiate until farlber orders 

M Joint fiSagUlmte anti Deputy Col. 
lecfor of Mon^hyr; Mr. H, Palmer 


Is appointed 2nd assistant to the Se¬ 
cretary to the Board of Customs, Salt 
and Ppiuffl ; Stiperirilendeiit of the 
Western Salt Chokies, and Assistant 
to the Superiuleiidcul of Blamps ; Rae 
Munich Chiind is apjioiuled Doj uty 
Collector in Zillah Gomckpore—luly 
li, Mr. W, I'ent to ofliciale as civil 
and sessionJ udge of Hoogbly—l4,Mr. 
J. Dunbar to lie Collector as well as 
Magistrate ofMymensiag—21. Mr. 
Bmiiti to be civil and session Judge of 
(Miiitagong : Mr. (J. ft. Martin to bo 
ditto ditto of Dinagepore, Mr. C.Steer 
to be Assistant under the Commis¬ 
sioner of Ilevciiue and Circuit of i2th 
oriltonghyr division; Mr. If. Moore 
to officiate as civil and session Judge 
of the 24 Pergummlia ; Mr. J. Grant 
to atRciatc as Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy (jpllector of the central di¬ 
vision'of Cuttack ; Mr. II. M. Parker 
is appointed Junior Member of the 
Board of Customs, Salt‘and Opium, 
and of the Marine Board, vice Sar¬ 
gent, dee. ; Mr. J. J. Ward, Writer, 
is n^orted qualified for the publio 
service by proficiency in 2 oftliu Na¬ 
tive languages Captain W. Hope 
assumed charge of the office of Master 
Attendant on 14ih Jhily ; Lieut. J. H, 
Low to be a Junior .Assistant to thu 
Agent to the Governor Gen.-ral in thu 
Saugor and Nerbudda Terriloiiea. 

MILlTAUr APPOISTMESTS, PRO* 
MOTio\S',ciiA\aEs, S^c.Jrom June 14, 
tQ July 2fi, iS34—Ibili legl. N. 
Lieut. J. Rinns to be Captain; Eiw 
sign W. P.altobins to be Lieutenant 
vice Wood dec.,; 27th regi. N. 1. En¬ 
sign W. R, Barnes to be Lieutenant 
vice Ogilby dec.; Cgnd rep, N- L 
Ensign C. £, Grant to be Lieutenant 
vice Hnrnerfec-; Assistant Surgeon J. 
Steel is confirmed in the inud’cal 
charge of the Civil Station of Goi uck- 
pore vice Colvin to Europe; 26!h 
regt. N. I. Captain J. T. LowU (re¬ 
tired) to be Major vice Sundys relin d; 
Captain C, D. Wilkinson to Im Mujou 
Lieutenant J, Fntrhead to beCap^ 
Ensign P. Mcholson to be lieute¬ 
nant vice Lewis retiied; Ensign G. 
N. C. Ilaii (dry.) to be Lieutenant 
from Nov. (I, Ib32 vice Buileau pro-, 
muted; 3lst regt. N. I. I.ieut. W. 
Saurln to be Captain, Ensign W. B, 
Legard to be Lieute^nt; ^th regt, 
N. 1. Captain H. C. Boileau to rank 
fri m^fith Nov. 1832 vice Lowis pio» 
moled ; Lientenant T. D. Marlin to 
raitk from 24th March I83fi vice liall 
tlee^’i Lieutenant i.. If. Jellicoe, sdtl; 
legt, N< I. {• promoted to the rank of 
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f'aptain by brevet; Ififh ri'gt. N. T. 
Ensig-n U, Steward to bo l-ieutena»t 
vice M'Connell {fre,; 25l!i regt, N. 1. 
Aljijor l(. Ijiiiney to be Lieut.-col. 
vice (lilni'iii iciied with rank from 
SOih April ItSat vice Watson dee.; 
Captain II. 1). t'oxe to be Major; 
JJeuti-iiant P. B R, Oldfield lo be 
Captain ; Ensign A. C. Haiiipy to be 
fjieutenant; 31st regt. N. I. I<ii'ut, C. 
I'’arii'i<r to bi* (Japtainvice MacdougaH 
retired; Ksisigo H. Loury to be 
Tyieuleiiuiit vice Fainit'r pioinoted with 
rank from 27fli Feb. 1834 vice C. Cook 
invalided ; 43rd regt. JV. 1.Super. Lt. 
O. Campbell is brought on the effec¬ 
tive strength of the regiment vice 
Mackintosh ,dee.; Assistant Surg. F, 
II. Bielt is removed fioin iiis .siiuutiuQ ^ 
of Civil Assistant Surg.ofMoimiatmd, 
and placed at the disposal« f the Com- 
inaixIcr.iii-cbicf.-^'The appointment of 
Station Staff at Ghazucjiore is abo¬ 
lished at the recnmiiiendation of the 
Commander-in-chief; Captain VV. Cn- 
bitt, ISih regt. N. 1. to be Assistant 
Secretary to government in dthe^MiJi* 
lary Department vice IJalby dee.; 
Captain H. Home 73rd regt. to be Sn* 
rretary to llie Clothing Hoard ; F.iout. 

C. Davidson, 66th regt. N. I., in be 
«n Aide-rIc-Camp on his Lordsh]p*^s 
rei'soiinl Staff, vice Catdvvcllto Eu¬ 
rope—35th regt. N. I., Major Thomas 
Montcatb lo be Lieut.-Colonef, vice 
Lieut.-Colonel A. T.ockeM, dec.-— 
Capt. W, II. ATarsliall lobe Afajor; 
LIcut. T. Seaton lo be (’a])tiiin; 
Ens. H. Carter to be Llcuf. ; Lieut. 

G. U. EUwardcs, lath rrgt. N. I. is 
promoted to the rank of Captain, by 
Brevet, from lltb,luly, 1834; A^s. 
Surg.T. Russell to attend on the. Lord 
Bisliup ofCalciitta rim ing the viti ation 
nhnul to be undoi taken by bis Loid- 
ship ; Ass. Knrg, V.. Stevenson is up- 
pointed lo ibc Medical duties of the 
Sellleiren! of Malacca, vice Boswell 
to Europe ; As.s. Surg, C. M''. Fuller 
v> ofliciafo as Civil Ass. Sarg duiiiig 
the al«aciicc on leave of Ass. Sur^ 

J. Barker; Ass. Snrg. Andiisonto 
i fficiate as Civil Ass. Swig, at Beer- 
bhoom, during the absence of Ass. 
Sing. Fuller; Ass. Surg. J. Jack- 
son is appointed to the. medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Ghazcc- 
pore, vice Butler pr<»motcd; Artillery, 
2nd Lieut. W. Fraley is brought on 
the effective strength of the regimciil ; 
2iid Lieut( Z. M. Mallook to Le 1st 
Lieutenant, vice Idage dee. 

FUHi.ovaut.~(hi>\. II. H. Miles; 
Lieut, n, Jl. Cornish; 2;«<i Lieut, j! 


Innes and Ensign F, Adams to 
Singapore ; Lieut. R, T. Sandeman | 
Knaign R. Hay—Surg. IV. Grime to 
the Cape—As^. Surg. C. Macintyro to 
the Cape; Col. J. O'lfullorun; Major 
W. Battle lothcEnpe : LleuL.O. IV, 
Williams to V. D.’s Land ; Ensign E. 
K. Elliot lo N. [S. Wales : LieiiL 
Paterson, Madras Estali. 

' rwr.<f.jj}i(o.—Captain R. Mengies^ 
3l8trcgt. N. T. 

asTiHED rtiou niB searicB.^ 
Major 11 C. Sandys, from 6lh^Nov. 
1832 ; Rev. O. W. Crawford ; Cgpt. 
J. 1*. Macdougall from 12th Juno 
1838; Lieut. J. Greene-from ^Srd 
November, 1633; Lt. Col. P. C. GU- 
man,- Asv. Snrg. D, B. Wardlaw from 
^ 16th l>ec. 1881. 

atAiutiAOES .—Mareh 17, at J nan- 
pore, W. Mathews, Eso., to Miss 
EliEa Allen, sister of the late J. J. 
Forbes, Esq,, M. D.-^April 29, at 
Dfnapore, Lieut. H. Smyth, Artil- 
lenf, to Miss A, Gibbon—5Jay 9, at 
Cnwnpore, Mr. F. H. Peterson to 
Miss M. A. Thnqpts—36, Capt. Sut¬ 
ton H. M.»s 49lh foot lo Miss STY,. 
Barnes—June 9, Mt. W. Skinner to 
Ann, only daughter of theiale General 
Bir R. H. (jUle.spie, K. C. B.—II, 
Mr. W'. Morley lo Miss C. Mac- 
neelance—Mr. (J, La Rive to Miss J. 
Aiinslronir—1.3, at Gitaxcepore, Mr. 
W. Nowall to MLss E, M. Myles— 
14. .Mr. F. Myers to Miss jp. E. 
Frederiek^le, Mr. F, C. Bolst to 
Ellen, second d.ingbler of the lafo 
Capt. O. D'Chizean—ot Aura, K. 
Goad, Esq-.jtjyth regt. N, 1., to Har- 
I'tel. youngest daughter of the lute 
B. Reilly, K-.q.—17, at ditto. Lieut. 
F. B, Bouean, Artillery, ^to Surah, 
yonnsest daughter of the late Major 
Duiip. II. M.’s lllh L, D.—at B«t» 
hampore.Mr. G. Ron's lo Mis, M. 
Rose—25, Mr. H. Turner to Miss 
F. Mullins of Tranlmclmr—SOtb, 
Mr. .J. Rotlilgnps lo Miss M. Do 
Silva; Mr. M. Simeon to Catherine 
Mkria, 3rd daughter of J. Ej oob. Esq, 

—'July 1,'Mr, A. G. Aviet lu Miss 
S. A. David—3, Mr. R.'J. S. Paniier 
to Miss E. Bhlfenr—12, Mr. J. 
D'Cofta lo Miss A. Pereira—;at Chin- 
surfth, F. M. Wade, Esq,, 11. M.’a 
44>tS foot, to Fanny, daughter of the 
bile Capt. Gordon, aOlb legt. N, I,— 
15, at Gornckpore,Capt. J.L. Revrit, 
7th regt. N. 1., to Lotijsa, 2(1 daughter 
of. llic , late Lieut,-Colonel Q. W, 
Lamliorn, Bengal Army—Mr. I>. 
Jones, Missinnary»i.,to Mi9.s,0. Tem¬ 
pleton—Mr. T. IJnton, Obomisi, to 
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Mrs. M. A. Foote— It. II. 9t Reid, 
Esq., le Mlu J. OrunuBOwI—Id, at 
€MBMNidi, lieot. T. R. LeM^ton, 
H. M.*a 4401 foot, to EaiUy Conwlia, 
oaly dai^loF ^ the Ute Captain 
Dovaal, oMb redt. 

SoMn.W. to M C. Fox 

—.iS^II^III. BsgrM.toMrs. B. Cle* 
maoUi—4B, H. C. Taekert Esq., to 
Marjr Aom, yooB^eatdaoghter of the 
late Hhr. Boxtorfh—Mr. J. Rebeiro 
to nisa R. A. Oanuen—Mr. C. A. 
Ilodson to Mtas M.,A. Gonieg~*J. R. 
Mlddiotoii, Esq., to.irfmisa Charlotte, 
*Sd«daafhlar of tta Im Capt. Leigh. 
Cooatry 9erglaa,-4l, at Paraeah, T. 
ChaMBaA, Ktq., lAm O., to Miss M. 
A. daafUar of C. Palmer, 

Esq. 

af«r«a.-<-Maeah 91, at Reenaeh, 
the lady of l^oat-C^. A. Daffln, of a 
son—April A, at Dinam»re, Uw lady of 
Lieut. J. do FoaiitaJn, of a son—id, 
the lady of J. R.Oellry Esq. C. S.. of 
« 800 ~||ay. RB, at CoMipore, the lady 
of Major G* Mutehiason. ^ a daughter 
—97, the.lady of CaM. A. B. Clapper. 
tuoT of a daughter—At Benares, the 
lady of R. Taylor Esq., of twina—31, 
at Agra, the wife of Apothecary Q. K. 
Pool, of a daughter—June 3, Mr«. A. 
PuehoDg, of a son—A., at Benares the 
lady of Ass. Surgeon R. N. Bur* 
nurd, <^a datwbler—10, at Mynpoorie 
tlie lady of T. R. Davidson Esq., of a 
son—11, Mrs. W. BlacktnjU of a 
daughter, who' died on 98<Riht Bar- 
(‘illy, ihe lady of W. J. Conolly Esq. 
t:. S., of a daughter—15. Mrs. John 
CuUoden, of a daughter—Mrs. W. 
PliUi|m of a daughter—IS, the lady of 
Captain H. B. Henderson, pfadaufih- 
ter—at Hooghly. the lady of T. A. 
lirise Esq. BK" D., of a son—at M«ni. 
ghyr, the lady ofl. F. D’Uvly Esq. 
of a 8nn~-at Rampore Bauliyuh, the 
lady of R. Barlow Esq., of a s<»n— 10, 
the wife of Mr. P. Neuville, of a son 
—at Nusaeerabttd, the hidy of Llent. 
D. Shaw, of a daughter—91, at Alli- 

S ore, the widow of the late J. Duff 
Ssq., of a son—at Diaaporc, the lady 
of Cbptain I. D. T^rlnr ISth Awt, of 
a son—29, the Igdjr of W. Turner Esf|. 
of a daughter—Mrs. J. W. Jolly, of 
a son—at BMatsdshuhar, the ludy of M 
Tierney Esq. C. S., M aeon—93 at 
Berdwaa, tha lady of A. Laag Esq. €. 
B-, of a ihiiighlar—Mrs. T. Bason of a 
daagbtor—9S, Mrt. lohn Wo«id, of a 
son—98, at' Muttra, the wife of Ap4>. 
thecarf, D. W. Taylor, of a SOB—SO, 
Bfra. Joseph Yoiwg, of a son -the 
lady of LohgiieTiUe Clark Esq ,ofa 


daughter—^Jidy 9,nt Knritaul, (iit* lady 
of Lieut. IV, B. Wemyss, of a .son— 

4, at Meeruf, the Indy of Capt. fl . D. 
RocbuvK, of u daughter—the lady of 
Cnpt. T. W. Tittgatp, of a son—at 
Mhow, the lady of IJeutenant W. C. 
Carieton, of a daughter—G, at Rerhani* 
pore, the lady of J. D. llerklots Esq* 
of a son—8, Mrs, J. P. Haiiuis, of a 
son—at Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a 
daughter—0, ,Mrs. C. M. Hollitig- 
lH*rry, of a son—IG. at Chinsura'i 
Mrs. A. W.jStooe, of a son—at Nee- 
inuch, the lady of Brigadier Fagan C. 
K., of n daughtir—11, t!<o o'it'u uf'Mr. 
J. Htark, of a son—II, at Cawu|)ore, 
the with of {^inductor VV. Uayiior, of 
a daughter—at Huiui'crpore, the lady 
of E. Currie Esq. C. 8., of a daughter 
4-iG, Mrs. G. R. U.trdiner, o! a son— 
IT, Mrs J. 41 '. Peaison, of n suli—18, 
tlie wife of Rev. A. Duff, ofn son— 
ID, Mrs. O. li. Poole, ofadaugh. 
ter—at Tirhoot, the lady of J. |I2. 
WHKinson Esq. 8., of a son—SOt, 
at Bowdangah, Mrs, I*. A. IJoyd, of a 
daughter—33, the lady of C. It. Bar- 
weli E»q.*vfason—Mrs. C. Pereira, 
of a 8011 — 34 , Mrh. II. BuiUh, of a 
daughter. 

nsArirg, —Nov. 17th, 1833, at Nce- 
ninch, Aunr, wife of Captniu R. Slew- 
8it, filBl regt, N. I.—Jao.SG, 1831, on 
her passage to Englanil, Charlotte Ma¬ 
ria, o'tfc of Cuptaiii Vernon, II. M.'s 
S8lh foot—April h, nt Khyniik Phyoo, 
Captiiiii J. 8. Browne, OGlh i-egt. N. 1. 
— 18 , at Saugor, ilarrtet, wife of .-Ipu- 
thecary, J. McOloue—^28, Thomas 
Luckier, E-q.—SO, at sen. Mrs. J. 
Jeffreys—I (j. Ml Moikepore, Calherinr, 
yoiingt-sl daughter of the laic W, Ro- 
htoBuii, Et>q.—10, Ml Sntigor, Serjt. S. 
Ouiitoii—21, Cajdain W. Thompson, 
Senior.—Di. C. Ifiiniphrt'y~23,at Be¬ 
nares, Cnptaiii E. Jackson, OSth rcgl. 
N. 1.—at Barr. Lieut. A. Horne, 62inl 
rrgt. N. 1.-^5, Mr. J. Arts—97, at 
Muuliuein,. Ltenf. A. Fry,I!. M.’s dlst 
foot—98. at Ahnqra, John M'Miamir 
sonoTLnut. /. Glasfurd—at Muttra, 
Mrs. C. Wivim~30, at Petoragnrh, 
Robert, aoti of Captain William S^yne, 
SOlh regl. N. 1.—31, nl Cawopore, 
Captain A H. Wood, 15lh r«'g1. N. r— 
at Fnttyghur, Ensign J. W. Tomkins, 
•"* N. I—nt Humeetpoor, R. M. 
Tilghasan, C. 8.—June 4, at 

Mhow, Lieut. VV. G. M^Coiiorll, I6lh 
rrgt. N. 1,5ih at Neemiich, Charlotte, 
wife of Seijt. J, Herdon-akKurnaul, 
Klizahelh, iufant dqoghicr of Conduc¬ 
tor T. Steele—7, arMceiat, Licnt.T. 
E. Sage, arlitlei-y—at Kuroaul. Mr. R« 
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Lorkingioii*^9, Cnplahi Blitp» of the 
barqufe Berhainpore, Mar< 

garel. wifo of Serjt, Major Lilahfield— 

9, 'Capta|u W. Allan of the bar(|ue 
Bright P/BBrf—at Cawiipoir, John, in> 
hint son of Mrs. Meliiiibh—at sen, G. 
Biclwrthi, Ksq. late of lla* JierHde—’ 

11, Mr. H. Wray, Imllgo Planter—1», 
at Chirru Pooiijie Ettrick, sou of Capt. 
Havelock, H. M.'s 13th foot.—Lieut. 
Col. T. C. Watson, 53rJ regt. N: I.— 
13i H. M.Serudalo, Esq.—16, Charles, 
infkiit sun of Mr. W. Kylanil—17, Ann, 
relief of the late .Cni« F> Meiscli^h— 

10, at Agra, Mr, R. Roofe—2l Mr. A, 
F. Passos—at Jessore Octavie, infant 
daughter of T. Devt*ii.i. Esq.— 2^, at 
Dacca Henrietta Maria, infant daiigh* 
ter of Lieut B. L, Onintaiiiicv-'Ot Ban% 
eourali. Mr. F. Greenwald—25, at 
Dacca. C. DiMicetl, Esq—St Scrampore, 
Anna. Cornelia, infant daughter of Mr. 
J, F. Deatker—2(5, at Setuinpore,Felix. 
3ih1 sou of Mr. Jabez Carey—27, Jane 
Hay infant daughter of Captain ^well 
—at Ailyghur, Agnes Bliza, infant 
i|aii|liter of i.t«ul A. dc Fohntain—>28, 
WilTiam. infant sun of C. L, Pinto 
Bsq.—2i>, Mr. O. Jones of slupBar- 
roaiu—July 1, at Agia, W, Ctaxhni, 
Esq. Dep.-AsR.-Coiuiiiissary—at Diiia- 
pore, Mrs, M. Mucduiiald—3, Santiiei 
Jones, Esq.—3, at Chinswra^ Captain 

Kienisindei'—ut Meerut, Ensign A. 

11, liariiard, 11 . M.*s 30lh foot—4, Mrs. 
M. A. Ciawford—at sea, J, B. Miller, 
Esq. late of the firm of Cockeietl and 
Co.—6th W. Uiiilson,^S8q. Miniature 
Painter—9, Juiues, infant sou of Svrjt, 
SJ. Cleary—at NontoUy, the iiifaut 
daoKhler of Mr. B'. Jackson—U. at 
Howrah, Mr. J. T. Baglcy,.Pilot Ser* 
vice—13, Anne lil«a, 2nd daughter of 
.Mr. W. Byltfinl— 14, at Agra, Miss 
Anp Chalfit'ld—at M)lliet, Juiiur Carop* 
hill, k*sq. (.1 5.-15, Mr.. Adirpi Gor> 
<lou, junior—.Ml.\ander, souuf Mr. A, 
Ahlaeli—H), Mr. C. B, Bojoie, Pil«t 

^eivree—17, at Serampofe, Mr. A. 
Gordon, senior > at Catgnrrah Fnrtory 
<■. J. Malchvs, Es(i.—Mr,T. Watkina 
of E‘*idei|ivR'—18, Kilward, youngest 
son of W, JarLsoii, £(«.—Mr. W. C. 
Abbott— 19, Ml. K. Flutn—Miss C. 
Jliigbes—at Ctiiiisarah, EdwnnI, son of 
Col* G. T. I/Agnilar—rat Moughyr, 
Mr* John Paternosior—2Q, Mr. A. 
Macdonald, Engineer—Elisabetb,wife 
4)1 Mr. T. Abro—Mr. W. C. Kinhol- 
son of Skip J/fHdoo—2l8t BamucI, 
bou of Mt, ?*. Grill ird—Mr. T. Easl- 
nion—«i SeraHiparc, Master W. A* 
fleilej—G. M.‘BntlenrlRsq., C. S. 
—Miss D'Souzd--.i2, at bcrun 


Calcutta and Madras. 

K )re, 'Miss M. Trevor—28, Harriet, 
fapr-- daughter of Mr* R. Wall—at 
Narraingnnge, EUzabeUi, wife of W. 
Terraaeau, Esq,—24, tha wife of 
Serjt. J. Tratl—GU BL. Gfllanders, 
Esq. Attorney/at Law—MIsi C. Rod¬ 
rigues—24, John* Pbrleiws,. SiJSr’*” 
George, tnfant son of F. nbrinS, Esq. 
—Master C. A.TInuas—36, Mr. 8 B, 
Bark i Ann, retiot of the late Mr. T. 
Sheppard, Braneb Pilot—27, Mr. J. 
Bei^amln. 

Mr. J. DfelrfesoH lat« Captafn J. 
DlekiHMn whose arrival at Madras we 
nentloAed In our lAt, landed, wo no- 
derstand on Saturday, and is now.a 
priaeiter In the Main Guard in the 
Fort. Mr. Dickinson is, of course, 
no longer considered a Military man. 
He BMty possibly be brot^i to trial as 
h deserter, bnt lutvlng b^ dtrnck off 
the strength of the army, it Is a pussier 
to us, whether he can be arraigned be¬ 
fore a Mititary,4[fourt for any^M^g 
beyond desorUon. His capture has, 
we believe, put soiie of the good folks 
living in tbd East Indies uito rather 
a state of an^sieos agitation t what for. 
It is not for ns to say. It is, how¬ 
ever, we bear, aimoSi certain, that he 
will be handed- over to tfao Supremo 
Court; and, if so, the trial wili.in all 
probay||ty, eo«e onneki Se^ons. 

«irRPjr#J«orjvrsrwjvv8—June iO, 
Mr* G. J A Waters to eet-as Sad Judge 
cS the Provindal Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the Northern division 
in the absence of Ifr. IVieboiU; Mr. 
B. B. Wcey-to aetai-Sd Judge of the 
Provincial Coart of Appeal and Cir¬ 
cuit for the Hortborif^divialon; Mi*. 
W. LavIo t^ be Asaistont Judge and 
Joint l^zi^nai Jut^fo of Ountour; 
Mr* F.< Anderson to be sub-Collector 
end Joint Magistrate of Cansra; Lt.. 
GfoL' J. ri. Fraser, 86tb regt. to bu 
RetAfontnt Mysore andCoiuiniasloner 
forCoorg afekirs; Mr. C. M. Bushby 
-toeot aa Judge and Crbnhiai Judgo 
of .Cottar* during the a^nce of Mr. 
OfODior untU'fortUer ardors; Mr. 
W.A*Forsytbtoaet as Judge and joint 
erinw J* of Canam’itmUi farther orders 
July 4, Mr^^W.B. fjndi'rweod attained 
. the rank of senior metebanton June 2, 
IbH; Mr* Ti Pfondergast «tlain«d 
the rank -of Joafor mcrehsut oo Jane 
33i, 1 Mr. C.. Dnmerguu aflained 

the rank of Kaolor oa June 13, IBM; 
Ju^ 11, Air. W* 17. Arbuthnot to act 
as Oollector and MagUtrale of Visa- 
gstpatuui until luithui uidcib ; Mr. O* 
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ViTcasb to act as Company^ •oUcltor 
from the date of Mr. deparUire; 

Mr. J. CIttlow td be e«itb«Tr(^nrer; 
Mr. P. M. Letlrln to act aa JMfir and 
Criminal JadfOofNelloretMr.if.A.R. 
Stevehaoa to be 3 M^ber of the 
Board for tli9 eanege’and foijnibiie io< 
ftrddtfes't R, Imtherland 

to b# Medical Oftcer to the ZiUah of 
Cohabatore; Art. 8nrg.*A. Allardiee 
to be Medical Ctteer to the Zillah 
of Madam; Mr. W. E. Lockhart to 
acjt aa 8«b>C611eetor and Joint Ma* 
giirtrate of Coimbetore ontll further 
fordera t 15| Mr. R. Davidson to be 
Head Art. tb the Collector and Magis¬ 
trate of tMasnllpatam ; 18, Mr. C, 
Harris to be Senior Mhmber of the 
Board of Revenae; Mr. R. H. Wil^ 
liamaon to be RegUter to the Zlllan 
Cotirt of Madam, Mr. T. W. Good- 
wyn to be Regiater to the IQllah Court 
of Rajahiiranm^, and tb act aa Rmis- 
ter of the Zlllan Court of Conabaconum 
during the abaenee of Mr. Tracy; 18, 
Mr. T. Prendergast to act as auVCoI. 
.Rector and Joint Magiatrate of Nellore 
until farther orders; Mr.6.Sparkes 
to act as RegiKer of the ZHlah Court 
of Malabar t U2, Mr, W. A. D. Inglis 
to act aa aub-CoUeetor and Joint Ma¬ 
gistrate of Ganjam; Mr;C.J. Shn* 
briek to be AesUtant to the princlpat 
Collector mid Magietrate of wllary; 
Aug. ft, Mr. J* F, Thpmaato boa 
Member of the ReaidM|i|e College 
and for pubtle InethirtM t. Messrs. 
W. IHIioC, J. H. Codhrane, anditt. H. 
M^iltiameon attained the rank tn Fee* 
torn on July 89. 18St; Mr. O. R, Rui- 
soH has been appointed to snecevd Mr 
C, Harris aa a Membersofthe Council 
of tiila Frrti^cy, but will continue 
' to esereteo Tne fouetlona ofCommis- 
aioner In-Gnajam and Vtzagapatam 
until ho aiMintes his'oeat at the 
Board; August 8i ' Musgrs.t H* 
Stiikee, 8. J. Poptirtnr, Caj^in F. 
Hunter.aifti UeuL F. B^IC, Clmliners 
to boSuperlatendentt oreivtaioti under 
life Commisstoner of Mysore; Captain 
A. Clakke to be tst Asaistant to the 
I’ommHwiener of Mysore j hJont, W. 
A. Ilalattd te be fid AMlsfant to ditto; 
Ll. R. S. Debha to be ftd Ass. to do.; 
Mr» R. B. Beurelt to be* dthCoinUiis- 
sioner to ditto; Captain V. J , Greene 
' to heSuperinteRdeiit' oft the Msrautut 
Department In Myaoro; Mr. A. P« 
Bruce tcTaet as Mint Master; Mr. J. 
' Steseaaon to be Reeretary to 

(he Hoard of Revenue; Mr. T. L. 
Plane to act as Huh-Collector and 
John Magistrate of Nellore; Mr. P. 


B. Smollett to be Head Assistant to 
Bie prlnelpat GoUeeioraiid Maglatrato 
of Nellore; Mr.T. Prendesgast to be 
AaiditMiC Joj^ and jol|A ertmlnal 
Jo^’of MoMrat UI;Mr/ R* Grant to 
beCoUeelor undMUglWiete of Vina- 
gapatam Mr; A. Frerte to be add!- 
tiMial Bab<«ollecier imd' JMm Magla- 
trrte of Canam: Ifo. E. Mattby to be 
Head Aei. to the prHmIpal colleetor 
and Magtstraleof C^UMUn. 

MtuTAur erPhiJVfureirre, Pno- 

MOTiotnt, CBAinmw; ifWi Jh/rn June 

14, loJMf. 18,1884.^>M ragt. N. I. 
Major J. F. Patmer'^and Captain J. 
Harknesa, to take rank Ihom 81st 
May, tSftI; viee SherrUr, dto*-r^h 
regt. N, 1., Enidgn A. A. S.- Cox'well, 
to be Ueatenam, vice Glas, dre.^lt 
havlag been reporimt tiiat Cart. J. 
Dicktneobof the Artillery broke his 
Arrrtt at Bai^alore, on'ftth May, 
1884, and subsequently abeeonded. 
that i^cer^ie straek of the atribglh 
of the Army ae a deserter from that 
date—C^. J. M. liey to he Commts- 
sarv oC Cmnanee at Benealore, vice 
Dlrtinsimv-oArtllloty, tmpt, C< H. 
B**sf—let UeUt. j; Phtriekaob, and 
8d I^ut. W. U. Grubb to take mqk 
froiufftth May, 1884, Diekfoson 
Htrmofriaii etselrfMf-^li^ Ueot. J. 
T. ^d^fl to.he Cenlild—id lieiit. 
G.^f^HlMoto Mla^Ues^t.. Vico 
Griti^ tfor;—Llmt. J. Canl- 
geld, is ^mtttot ttib ' effia'etivo 
strei^tb cT Art tegltoebt^The order 
appnim(ng>lAMA.-.J. M. Johnstone to 
act ke itst re^. fitl relieved, 

vicefntl^i'^Oe.i it coagrtded—Lieut. 
W. W. Rwr, l7Bi lugt., ts'appointed 
to net 'tlj'^ Adi; to^'^tbal Corps, till 
fbrtlfef Vrr^tirs, vibe MarMiatF, tfee.— 

> iJiui. Jr W.ikishai*ds,8i8rio)rt., is 
apnol^ tousrut AAj. to thatGoriis 
ttif' fomirt Ordefu; vloe Frith,' tfto.— 

: UbMti 0.'^lf.''lltaeiean^ 4Sa iWt, to 

'tfornu#iarL-liis;of foal Corpt^ till 
farther'rtdtiri mcO' Robley to Europe 
4 k>t,t, SiRMArts, 49th regt.to act as 
'AtBl tff tRnt ^Csrpe till further drllers 
Otii, iRe^—4»th regC N. I., 
i htouL JARh Chaiveirt to*tofce tank 
thm 90(l^tober,tHBS, Vidr Thomp- 
Ubtt, irtlmd^tnio oSifor 'uppofoting 
■ 'LUwi,“Not>lh to aadUa Htorti MUs. to 
-Rd'L.^.r'dusIng tSe tfoltoCbof Lfeut. 
tMartfouey^ ow leave, la eonHrmed— 
Oot;Gv'Wirtgb to beMtlltaty Auditor 
fNnelal^oo Cullen appointee) Com* 
mlsmpy^Generat^Liedl. D. H. Con* 
aidlne Ui bo'Dep. Ass. garter MiiStvr 
Oenemt of that Army, vice Rinipspu 
and I xtm Aid-de-Cainp to.bis *EXeel- 
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lanev tlo OonniMPKiw-lB-Cblefr-Cart. 
4. 40 lh regt. to be 3 rigwl 9 

Jli^ to tiM Fort «o4 Ciuito(i«i9Dt f 
l£^or«, flee Kgolt—So^g. 4. 
H ftppoM SwMrii^ndlv 

iSorgm oad p eo l e tH o^fte Bootlioredl- 

Tkloa. fiBO. Ca rtte - " g wi» C* Ciw- 
rle tohoCHiw tI iO O >wf » «* TrleMnop 
polo. »l»» Wmlpiiie who retaw to 
iTfHppiitil 'd ot h reft. N. t*, 

SSgTp! to he Lkot, Vlee 

8to9ool|B..iAw,*>fThe order dhrcotfoff 
AJmtT^Oil to eel M AtUoiM to 
fMiregt. Mw Ao ohMOce of 
Boeheosn, eiek, li «onhneed~Too 
oi^r eppoteiiog Ueut. A. ft. Roeot 

M rwl to aot M Am. A4i* <^nenil 

to tiM ^dereM lolaMUrp Foree 
derlng.tla ijb i ee ee of'Ci^. Ch»ze, 
llek, fai eeeflnMfh-The order e|h 
poiBttof Oipc, W. E. 14(ehleid to 
•et ofl Dep. Am. <NArter Metier 
CSenofel, of the fteothero dlrMon, 
wlt^t lRleitlk)fl« «1A hie e9ni,iBi- 
iBOdhite defteok tiH rellofod. It om- 
.fniitd} N. .L EotlgB W. 

Lrodertobe urat., vleo8tfe|t. dee. $ 
8thmft.,L. 0 .»Ceot. H. ft.Safth to 
be aider t Ueet. Q. Ihiatouire to he 
Cepielft;; Coieet P. O. Thylor. to be 
Ueet.* eleo retired t Bfe}or 

E. ft,||lteldM to o A ^t e, et Adletent 
Grafipt of^the Aney oettt Airther 
ordeire, rrlth efttetotthelliUterf eed 
C'lethleg EfifcAi i,Afi^8ir |teel» 
Aletrwt. to oMdbteee ftecreteiw to 
thalilHtery IBfte»d»aeftl IhiAtroe^ 
onlere eeppiefteg U«et. J. 
MeiErr to eclee Aqeteet^eAOth ret^. 
defjto IM ebtenee of MMt. iMophlM 
Oft duty; end lle«td. anioet to eet 
«t Aryidenl, Reeiter Metter, e«d 
loferpMler to Itth rag. derlM tN 
AbMIMieirfLieftt. ftm t eil eed ISwigft 

MefttM^erteenliMod; 1Ue«t!S. 

▼erdfo to be Aeft Otvll SagiMeer, 
Korai DMtteeJrlee Hftidirtai.. dvf.i 
Mirec. V. i^lLleab A. “Ir-liniB. 
to bft CitftelB. vtee.Fot?ier, dw. 

tifo MMrMra*r.k!Bpt. 
^AfeeeMer, Advo^ 

0e^ itjpeited to t^ii.d!aidM» 
^ to SM wed e re be d t 

.^|L. PMoft, PoMty 
ilmwretlefoiiBdtftthoi.. 

pronto Miift. 

, »t C.%U]l«Bt tajeaied 
tbgi* AilHHfjr ICK 

^MnjMbiaAfcf^ lit toakb ngt. 
K»lrf CftmeAli. F.MdAaMt T«Htw. 

TO*5!*A** ©^fo#t|iL.C.t 
Al. Oeken to 7 ih U Ct,tjU Ueiut! 
IL Broaley. fted #, A. FnModeigMt to 
<4 btttfdiQB ArtllWy; BMiga u. w. 



yetcD. and E. Sellon to Sth rrgl. 
ft. I.; |l.])fetCft|Ifeto4l3id» t l.,Ewt< 
leg to Addo; ft. A.%m^1|Food^. 
iSk 1ir.BlMon.eQdir. Coeb to MMi 
ifiJjL ftbbfoim,.aod H.C.nylor to 
liibloltCQmjbfltbdo, ftft^E* 
Wftt&iM hroM Mb Bl* 1. toAlh 
.A. €. end Sergeo* w._^WIe«aftep 
dA lo.c* Ip dth Mgt. jft. I.} jGeiiat 
jiMAftetoo 

ppredl^M.laAt^tllwy to the 
eiteHTe tlreiiftb of ,ftio Borpe Art.» 
,,vieeftBtt proh)obrf} €(d.TJMarlon 
it raaovedfroa Mth,tp/lHAf«gt. ft.l. 
endCJol. T. H*SaiA malm toiMih 
regtn K. t.; Aei.,ftiftgebii A» fttwert 
iepoeiBd.to llbh reg^. N. I. 

T. Thmn|iMii f^om Pec- 
iWrMt. lOSiL M Idth Dec. 

l^go J. E-<^^hoAoa loth 
Pee. ,ll9d$ Ldeot. O, ]B.Thce 9 iMon 

MHh pet.l8ttt Kotign ft. B- 
BoddttC^^ Iroa ilA Nov, 1893; 

j»4t»co rue, teMcoiftoo EXdut- 
jr4«reir.>.ftd,fil<il. <1. W. Goad, A - 
Wl^i Boilgtt P* A. LeiiMr 40th 
M. I. . 

Wc^untMWKftt jpnmttMxnTa. 
—fteis J„ been ab- 

Mgiotf GIM p«JEee» froa.IxMHa. 
M* eeatMilytiWWftft to be roaoved 
- 4 ieM lbM|HK0itpleba,Mtbat Pre- 
MdeeaFt^W AS. ridcit. Q. K. 
Greeaftjiebe Obaglele at tlMlon; 
Her. I|. w« fttftMl;' to. be. dftelor 
ChMiefai At P.J 

Cobut lo Oilet Ch tiMle i'efewiigftry. 

wmioeAfll. -y, Oft b l i iftM A ft. at 

Margallt. ft U l hMP N t lA. H. ^ 

warroat A^lh|^.T.ii,.lnrr^^; 
Uablpftia^RFftpec ^of .P.Kaw- 
fNMcJe W Plca^'hftiwd; Captaio 
0, Iwfttft a eeftf Peetalii ll. 
V-iywIdwaB J.‘T. Aehtoe; 

»ea4 lAeftkaMt lj.F. 

I ftlefA^adoftit -A* Cooke; 
F,.IHpildr t EntigB.7. Peteh ; 

. PM P. C. Beevor$ Got, W. 
jOb.PMaoj Aialiftrg. J. t Cap. 

^ FNd fti t e t Birt i ^ G.ft. Bobart; 
IMoobTa. Ward (pfeip.^y Saieon 
IftMb vl4eftt.-«olea«d E. Cideitn; 
CeftlP'T. Pbalefi 
MmilNirgeoa J^ Adao; Ueoienant 
Ev'lhttdeitQMft* W«ft. Emw to tea; 
Aie^ ftMi. X T. Bolt f C^ala P. 
Jd«D<|^Me«rie 4o rat,. 

te4re«tTaifoeo.*»Capt. ft. But¬ 
ler to New Siatb Walet itjid Chloa. 
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The otlUty of ihe'l>$V1SiM'B^T jSlACTIilKiSliifing csesieffi^ deiManl'“n>ft^lt^ 
nearlyil^ q«ft; .■upkjhH^ to the di> 

gestive and^lilliaryTiyflm is essential to life; the attention oT Merchants, 
Tradess, Captains of vesstls, and Commercial Persons in general may be advan¬ 
tageously directed to this invalnable and indispensable Apparatus, as an article 
of EXPORTATION, which ensures a certain sale, with a profitable return. In 
addition to to directions for its use, the PATENTEE indoses with the Machine 
the Testimonials of Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Henry Halford, and numerous other 
gantleiiien of distinguished eminence In London, whose professional authority 
and rank are a sufficient passport fur their opinion, even to foreign station. 
MaunfactoreA and sold by J. READ, the^orlgml Patentee ai4 iDveptor of the 


eate^ deiMunf‘ 
e^dUffitHon to the di- 
entioii oT Merchants, 


















BAST ENBIA HEAOAZIMB 

ADTERTISER. 

To Mil on ihtSOth Apiil, for CAtCVT^J, with l«lkte to land Fftweng^ers at 
SfttdrMfUie 

PROTKCTOR, 

600 Tono—CdPT. THOMAS BUtTANSHAW, H* C. S. Lying in the West 
Indian Docks—i^or Freight or Passage apply to Mr. Thomas Healb, *134, Fen- 
rbiircli-street; McssrsILyall, Willie and Co» Great SCHcteiis* Passage} orto'^'. 
Havistde and Co., I47,l^lenhali Strect. , , . _ ' 

WATCBBSy vma BSASSEVS ePATSalT DETACHED 

LEVER. 

Universally recommended and acknowledged to be the moat accurate and 
clieap principle on wbicb a Watch can bo made,' to be had, capped, jewelled, 
bard dial, hand to mark the seconds, going fusee, to continue going whilst being 
wound up, in strong double-bottom silver cases, warranted, at 01. Ids. dd.; 
'getstiemon’s lever watches, similar to tlie above, in strong gold cases, IB/. 18s.; 
ladies* watches, very fine jewelled niovuments, gold dial, gold cases, 10/. 10s.. 
vertical watches, fine jewelled movements, in strong silver cases, 3/. IDs; 
Massey’s patent iSiyal seconds watches, (on the lever principle), particularly 
adapted for nautical men, and strongly leqpinmended to tbo medical profession, 
13/. 108. Watches of every description Apaired by practical and experienced 
workmen. ^ 

MaSsbv and Windham, No. 4, BiRciiiN-nANB, Cornhili., 

Where may be had MASSEY’S PATENT PERPETUAL LOG and 
SOUNDING MAOHINE, for the paeservation of Shipping. 


FAETlliSi OF vicinr. 

„The above Pastils, marked with the word Vichy, aijjc sold oaly in boxes^ starCiped 
with the seal of the warm spring establiitliiiKuts of Vichy, and the sigiiatiijre of the 
Grantees. These Pastils stimulate the appetite, fiKiUtate digestion, remove all 
pains in the stomach. They are no less noted for the Gravel and Etone. For fur¬ 
ther particulars see the prospectus that accompanies each box. They may be hod 
in London of C. Barbc, general agent, 60, R^nt’a-quadrant; ffannay and Co., 
63, Oxford-atreet; Heubebourck, 326, Mi^le-ruw, Holburn} Holweil, 36^ Bfack- 
luan-atrcet. Borough; Johnston, 6S» Corniull; Prout, 229, Strand} Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street. In boxes and half boxes aiSs Mand Is 6d each. 


Dr. KITCHINER??'E8 ?U^^?o^?' by JA^^fiUTLER, Herbalist, 
in Covent-garden Market, from the DocUir's Original Recipe. In consequence 
of spurious imitations being sold, J. Butler solicits the publio most respeelfully 
to oDserve, that none are genuine unless his name is written in ihll on the printed 
labol,and directions for its jpse, and sealed|With red wax, and bearing the im- 
prcssl^.jgf’’ K.” The delicate flavour produced by the Zest is highly esteemed 
tb'»,m'>4uic dishes, and sauce for fish. It Is a valuable auxiliary to 
the traveller, and will retain its quality in any climate. Sold by him in bpttles, 
2 a 0d. {also, by Messrs. Knight and Sons, 88, Gracechureh-street; Mr. Hickson, 
72, Welbeek-street ;• and Mr. Clarkson, Ittinkn Warehouse, corner of Surrey- 
street,' Strand. N, B. Ai this establishment may be had a variety of the most 
choice flower seeds, with every kind of kitchen garden seeds, together with an 
assortment of plants both foreira and English. Also the Celebrated Mushrooipja 
Ketchup,as i^commended by Dr. Kitcbiner, and all kinds of fresh articles for 
pickling, fte., now In^ibn.” 

Mf. Butler’s WarahouSa on the Strand side of Covent-garden Markat. 

HATS iKPO&TATlOir.- 

Suited for idl oUmates, Morohants, Traders and others are respectfttlly solicited 
to inspect PERRING’S HATS They consist of a combination of good quali¬ 
ties and Improvamenta rarely to be m«4 with elsewhere, BEAVER HATS of 
superfine qualities. 14« each \ second qualities, 10s Od; third ditto, 8s 6d; 
Patent Li|mt Hat, Drab or Black, three and a half ounces weight, 7s 6d each. 
All extensive variety of Light Caps, Military and Naval Caps very Jight, Ac. 
&c.—Cecil Jl»use, 85, Strond, comer q/’ Ceeii Street 

N. B. A Single Hat at the. Wholesale Prief. 





James Jolinson, Physician Extraordinary to his 

Arthur T. Uolroyd, Physician to ll»c St. T.-Iarj-ic-iione l)is}ien.'iMy. 

Thomas Hodgkin, A1 D. Physician to Ouy s Hospital 
Charles James Fox. Al. D. 23, Billitcr-sqaarc. 

R. Rowley, M. D. Physician to the Aldersgatt-sM-eet Dispensory, 

H. Campbell, AI. D. Queen-street, Ctieapside. 

Amos Allddletoa, Senior Physician to the Leamington Cicneral Uo->pitiii. 
Charles London, Physician to the Leaininngton Bathing institution. 

Jonathen Pereira, F. L. S. Lecturer on Alateria Aledida. 

F. Tyrell, 17, New Bridge Street, Surgeon to St. Thomas’^ Hospital. 

George Plleher, M. R. C. S. L. Lecturer on Anatomy. 

F. Salmon, IS Old Broad-street, Cunsulting Surgeon to St. Jolm’s Hospital. 
Jarrat Dashwood, 51. High-street, Southwark, Surgeon to me Hoyui Humane 
Institution, and the Walworth Dispunsa'rv for DLiou'-i-a of “.h. I-'v ;. 

C. Millard, Demonstrator of Aiiafomy at tno Si-Lool of Wo*Jl*•^l^etr. 

John ilitehman. Surgeon lo (ho l.eumin^c.ia'B.ithiu - Lz.'Liui o::. 

Wm. Middleton, Surgeon to the l.catiiiiiytoii Hospiiai. 

J, Harrison Curtis, Af. K. i. Al- E- t-- S.L. 2. ^o]lo squari-. 

The .above eminent Medical Gentlemen have given the nio-^l S.ilt, li.'y tii'i’’ . 
cates of the great value and superiority of 

WOODHOUSE’S iETHERlAL KS^SENCE Ot 
JAMAICA GINGER 


vrbidi Is particularly recommended to nlfCoId, Phlt-^muiu’, artiNcMo. 

Constitutions. It is certain in ntrorliog insiuiit relief i-.i ChoU'ia Moifur. j'. >• . 
Cramps, Flatulence, Hysleffcs, ITiMii'mrn, Hiccup, {.osofAop. i'.’’ 
of Fulness, Pain and Oppiessioii after Meals ; also pamaafin, in .<■/> .. . 
Bowels which arise from Goiiu Flaiuleiicies ■,« Oigestion, however oiurh liKi imM', 
is restored to its pristine state by the use of this PIs.eiicc fur .r Hhurl in-io it ..ken tn 
tea, coffee, ale, ^er. purler, cyder, or wine, it rericels Ihur il.jriiliiii iir.dei.tj 
To eulogise the merits of this invaluable at ticio would he sup.'^-fliiiins wiii-n Uii:- 
cuUy are its guarantees. ' * 

This essence is prepared only by Decimns Wiiodhou^o riu-uiist is 

King William-street, New Lundun Biulge ; tiud s.ild hy him uhoi,-.,iU ai d i^t •!{. 
in buttles, 28. 6d., ds. 6il., and lOs.Od. t‘uch. IM-ss. < ).eini<i, I'lo liiuihiiiit ; 
BcaselOT and Jones, Chemists. Leamington ^ Ovii, :ii|Up('ei P-o it--, I..-,n.iiing-. 
ton; Mordaunt, Chemist, Soulbmupcon ; D.ile, Uioet r. (riih-..liir. ^ Pro<-.‘stn. 
tiuner, Coventry; and all respertnhlft .Hedieiitc vemleis in Town -..ml (’*u:iii»v. 


THE LATE JOHN ABEIINETHY, .SLJtOKtKs”, 

F.R.S,, Jfec. 

The mere announcement ofa Medicine at uli saiiLtiouerl hy ilu- lato.Ti ho Ai.er- 
nethy, Elsq., F.li.S., &c., would, in lhc^c.sliina(ion «>f cvt i y ['<'< .on ;' 0 '.-'eS'-inv 
the slightest knowledge ol*iii it truly gitui man, he n .suri.- i; i ,■ to loi ui 

for its uso. The astonishing succes.'j of the Aniiliiliuus ai.d m- ir,-rL> Idc 
tive Pills, also Family Aperient Mixlureof thu above cniinc'it tiuif’-'- i. !ii t.in.- 
don and Its vicinity, has induced the Proprietor to ethend tlu b-' i .n fi 'i »'• ill 
parts of the United Kingdom. All persons suiTeriiig 

liver, bowels, kidneys, indigestion, loss of appeliie, h^rtbnrn. <li;gi-‘' 

ness ofthe bead, acidity of ilie stomach, coslivomtss. luail-acbi.-. f'! ., tlrrtpi-y, 

f ont, rheumatism, jaundice, bad tegs, corpulency, ifliiibago, iJt. AniluHiy's iiiv, 
oils, Ac., will, in a short time, by tbvir use, find llieir hcalili v.onderfully im¬ 
proved. To literary and studious gentlLuicn, and othei.H of sedentary hebits. and 
espeebdly to those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, will also find tbeii- 
d^estion improved, their idea.' biightened, their strengtli invigor.'itcd,and thelr 
sedentary habits no longer injurious. They are also ino.Hl adniiiabiy adapted for 
females at a certain peilod of life. The proprietor wishes to impress upon the 
minds of those suffering from any old standing complaints, 'the necessity', ac¬ 
cording to the urgency of the case, of taking the Digestive Pills once or twice 
daily, and the Antibllious Pills twice or thrice a week, agreedbty to the Direc¬ 
tions enclosed with each box, so as to promote a healthy and regular action of 
tho bowels. Bold wholesale and retail (by Dr. Uson^i appointBRenO* kt J. 
Flmnlng*s, B^Bolbom Bars; Sanger, 100, Oxford Street; Johluon, OB, Cahill; 
Front, 290, Thmple Ber; Emerson, 12, Balb^leee, New Road; Norton and 
Low^BlsieitfHajre* Road ; Fisher and Wagstiff, 7ft, New Bond-street t Lewis, 
Sift, TottenVux Conrt Road; Wilmot, 88, St* MargarePs Hill, Borough, and at 
all tbeiiliolesale and most retail honses in Town, its Vicinity and throughout 
the railed Kingdom; N, B. None are gfenulne unless signed by both Dr. Uson 
and John Fleming on the outer wrapper, also in the direction paper which is en- 
■jt slMwd with each medicine. Ask for Abernethy’s Pills, and Alixture, as pre- 
fttredby Dr. USbn. 



Fon ISDI{il':H nos, COUT: FENEA'S, sick HBAD.iCHES,WEAKtrESS 

OF THE STOMACH, Sfe. 

mild Bilious and lilver Pills. 

■ 'I'hfsc PIT<t^S possess an advantage over most others, the dose, bjr frequent 
rcpMition, not requiring to be increased, contain neither Calomel nor Antimony, 
and require no couftnement or alteration of diet. They mildly but effeetually 
open tl:c body, correct acidity, strengthen the stomach, purify the blood, and, by 
exacnating crudities arising from a vitiated or dormant state of the,secretion of 
tlie liver, stomach, Sr bowels, thoroughly remove giddiness, Imp^red appetite, 
unpleasant taste of the mouth, offensive breath, wind, drovsiness after meals, 
worms, unpleasant dreams, inactivity and depression of spirits, jaundice, pidn 
betwixt the shoulders, sick bead-ache, as well that form of head-ache widen is 
attended more with confusion than pain, and in which there is a temporary dim¬ 
ness of sight. They speedily remove blotches, eruptions in the Ihce, itching of the 
skin, &c., and ail diteaiies which arise from a disordered state of the stomach 
or bowels. Free Livers witl find them an excellent Dinner Pill? The usual 
consequence of excess in wine the following morning will be entirely prevented, 
i^emales, at particular periods of life, and people of sedentary habits, will find 
tl'.em most bcnefleial. Families should never be without them, as by their oc 
casional use many serious complaints ore prevented. 

Their actiondieing in perfect unison with Lowden’s celebrated Cough Pills, 
renders them better than any other aperient medicine for those who arc troubled 
with Coughs, Asthmas, &c. # 

Sold wholesale and retail by tlio proprietor, Lowden, 205, Fleet-street, near 
Temple ILir, Loudon, and by ail respectable* Medicine Venders in the 
Uiiired Kingdom ; in boxes with full directions, at Is. lid., 2s. Od., and 4s. fid. 
4-acli. ^ 

Of whom also may be had, at flu- •w..ne prices, I.OWDEN’S COUGH PILLS, 
v'liic-h are now univei'•idly adinittetl'<> be tl.u best mcdicino known for promoting 
>:xpectoi':ition, andlit tiio prevent ilot accumulation of phlegm which causes a 
'^icsivu of rhoking ;*iiiey allay irrilnl dity and Jickling in the throat, and relieve 
i<-ai sense of opim-ff-ioo, lulneas, ai.d difficulty of breathing which nightly de- 
prixes the patient of losi. fn astltin.^ they are invaluable, and may betaken with 
tho greatest safely hv the ixiost deliffii.*. 

FOR A' 

Or. BAILLIE S BR KAKKAST IJACON REQUIRES NO COOKING 1 “Itis 
n^nple anti pleasant reniL-ily.”—2V;.'t’ Sun. '‘Free from all grossness.'^^Uni/eel 
Serrire {.iuzeite, “Quite, a delicacy.”— East. Indut Magazine. “A delicious 
morning ivUn>i.'’ Jottrnal. •' Agreeable and really efficacious.”— Al- 
hion. “ Most ex't;ell n».”— Weettg Magazine. “ A wholesome and palatable 
whet.” —Svudug ilerof/l. An excellent promoter of the digestive functions.” 

’Hortilag Sews. “And indisjreiisiblo at breakfgst.” — liisputch. “A real 
lux'iiy and tin en'eciixc medicine.’'—>Sia/is&ury Herald. A nulrilioos bonne 

houcho.”-—//rttffof J.'urnal. “ Nultiing can he more effectual and pleasant.**— 
Of-I M'lg/atid. It justlj,merits all that can be said in its praise.’*—PlymoufA 
Shillings and littlf-crown packets, at all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
'n^'oiises in'towif^Tind co witiy: Lawson’s patentees, end of the Imperial Jfambo- 
nude, Or, RuilW.’’H babstituie for Butter, 3, Upper St. Marlin’s-lane. (Exclusive 
wholesale Agents for th« solo of Abernetny's Food for Invalids and Infants, 
which never tornka<5id on tite stoiniich.) 

.. IMFE^^L 

DR. llAlI.i.lK S aUBSTITUTE foa ;iUTTF.R. 

A Delicious I’repiiraiion of thatnisy bespread on Plain or ToV'-A.'d 

Ritad —A finciy-settsoned preparution, resembling in flavour the Italian Sausage, 
is makes an exccilcnt Sandwich, is exceedingly convenient for Travellers, and 
just the thing fop a Plc-nic Lunch.”— Sunday llertMd. “ We strongly recom¬ 
mend it to the l^UouB Invalid, as a substitute for butter, and qs * a light supper 
for weak stomachs,* as a ' morning snack,’ and an * evening relish,*^ it cannot 
be surpessed.”—yvirc Situ. In Pots, Is., Is. 6d„ and Ss.^. each. LAWSON & 
CO., Itatentees i ,an4’bf Dr. Baillie’s Breakfast Bacon, S, Upper St. Martin’s- 
Kme; and may be had at all Italian Watobouscs, and Grocers, in Town ami 
Country. 



Q1JT1VI» VO IMDIA. 

VAN DIEMBN'B LAND, AMBRIOA, &e.^. CARPENTER invites 
Captains, Merchants, and Families wanting large quantities of CLCPPHING and 
READY-MADE LINEN, to apply at this establishment, where every article is 
tharged at the wholesale price for prompt payment. J. in. begs to remind ladies 
chey ean bo supplied with every articie of ready-made linen:—Calico shirts. 
Is. each; Indio Long Cloth,Is.6d. to 2s.; fashionable full fronts 2 b. 6d. toSs. 6d.; 
curiously, ^ne linen fronts, linen collars and wrists, 48.6d. and 6s. 6d.; linen shirts 
from 6s. 6d. to Ts. 6d.; curiously fine, from Ss. M. to 10{. fid*; boy’s shirts of 
all sizes, girl% chemises and night gowns ; ladies' chemises, lOs. fid. per dozen, 
or Is. each, ditto Is. fid. and 8s.; real India long cloth ditto, 2s. 6a. and 8s.; 
long night ditto, from 2s. to Ss. fid.; slips, from 8s. to Ss. fid.; ladies’ caps, 
from Oo. to Is. M.; gentlemen’s dress collars, fid. per dozen; cotton half 
hose 4s., per dozen; cotton handkerchiefs 48. per dozen; silk ditto, Ri. per 
dozen ; night caps, Ss. fid. per dozen; white jean jackets and trottsers, 6s. Od. 
to 7s. fid. r waistcoats, from 2s. fid. to Ss. fid.; a Madras suite, from 5s. fid. to 
7s. fid.; duck or drill trou.scrs and banyans from Ss, fid. to 5s. Od. camlet suits,. 
Ladies’ morning wrappers, 5s. fid. to 6s. fid.; gentlemen’s cotton or coating 
dressing gowns, from, 6s. fid. to 12s. Od.; cols, bedding, and blankets. Iiammocks, 
sheets, &e.—Elegant Dress and Great Coats cut and made upon scientific 
principles, at the following low prices for cash ,• FashionahlCr cloth cloaks from 
SOs each ; camlet ditto, from SSs to SSs ; great coals or frock coats, from 428 to 
50s ; very best superfine, faced with si4k, velvet collar, OSs.; dress coals, of any 
colours, from 48s. to 55s. A suit of mourning made at six hours’ notice. Waist- 
coats, from 7s. fid. to 12s. rd.; cloth Irowsers, fl-ora IBs. to SSs.— Ai CARPEN- 
'PER'S, 14, King William-street, City. 

Jarvis's India Hubber VTaterproof Polisli. 

FOR BOOTS, SHOES, HARNESS, CAD-HEADS, Ac., Ac., requiring no 
labour, but only to be laid on with a sponge, sold wholesale at the inanufactorj^. 
143, Tottenhani-court-road, near’the Now-road, London. This preparation pos¬ 
sesses all those nourishing qualities so much wanted in common Blacking; it is 
composed of India Rubber, which renders the loatiicr soft,'‘elastic, and perfectly 
waterproof, prevents it from cracking, and instantly produces a brilliant polish, 
which, after two or three times applying becomes permaneat, and will only require 
using occasionally : as it does not wash off, the polish can bo rcvivcfl after ex¬ 
posure to wot, by rubbing it with a dry cloth, wash-leather, or brush. Families 
travellingj, the military, sportsmen, and invalids will find it particularly conve¬ 
nient and for general use, independent of the nourishment it imparts to leather, 
the beautiful polish, and the great saving of time, one bottle will bo found of more 
service than tnree large buttles of common blacking. Sold wholesale by Bar¬ 
clay and Son, Farringdontstreet; Kent .and Co,, Falcon-square, in bottles 9s fid 
and 4s fid each. 


eVRB for TIC DOCIiORRCX, Ac. 

LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE cures by two or Ittree exISirnBl applicat?^' 
TIC DOULORBUX, Gout,Rheumatism, and Sciatica Lumbago, giving instanta¬ 
neous relief In the most painful paroxisms. This extrafiillinary preparation has 
lately been extensively employ^ in the public and private practice of seyeral 
eminent French pbysiciaiis, who have declared thO tn no case have they found 
it to fell in curing thq|fB formidable and tormentinglnaladies Patients who had 
ftr many years twawn on a miserable existence have, by a few applications, been 
restored to health and comfort, Its astonishing and almost miraculous effects 
. have also been exparicocad in the speedy cure of nervous and rheumatic pains 
of the ha^d uul face,fparalytic affeolions, contracted and^ stiff jotots, glandular 
sweilini^ pains of the chest and bones, chronic rheumatism, palpitation of the 
Saart, atm dropsy way of using it is by nibbing. It require^ no internal 
siedi^na or restr^nt of any kind Sold by appointment of J. Lefey, by Stirling, 
86, High-street, Wbitecbaiml; In pots at 4sSd each; and mayJbe had of 
Banger, 160, Oxford-street ;JBntier, St. FanPa; Barclay, Farringatm-street; 
Harvey. SI, Great 6nrrey-stroet,Blackfriars'>rQad; Sntton and Co.,Bow Church¬ 
yard ; Royal Kxehange-gate ; and Hannay, fiS, Oxfonl-street; and 

most of the nrinelpal medicine venders. Observe, the genuine has the name of 
J. W. Stirling engraved on the stamp, who will att^d to any communications 
of li^lrtas veepaiilDg it; all letton muM ba poM paid. 




FAA^ZtlJES, OFFICERS, aikd PERSONS f$6idiftg in, or ^oing 

to the EAST INDIES, 

Furnished with Superior Bottled Fruits, Jams, Jellies, Dried Fruits, Cherry 
Brandy, Honey put up to keep good, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, Intporial Plums, 
Pears, Normandy Pippins, Dried Cherries, Orange and Lemon Chips and Peels 
Citron, Mince Meat, Sauces, Plekles, Mustard, Salad Oil, Vinegars, Hams! 
Tongue, Stilton and Parmasan Cheese, Chedddr Cheese. Essence of Celery ami 
Herbs, Anchovies and Anohovy Paste, Ac. Ac., all of tne best quality, and put 
up in a superior mAnner, suitable to the climate; also, famines supplied for 
Home consumption. 


FJRANCfi. . 

Extract firom the French Moniteur.”->The P4TE PECTORALE DE REG* 
NAULD, aine, is Sold under the sanction of Government, as the most efficacions 
remedy in the cure of colds, catarrhs, the hooping.cottgh, asthma, hoarseness, and 
pulmonary complaints. Among the practitioners who daily recommend the use of 
this palatable preparation may be mentioned M. Recainier, Physician to tlie Hotel 
Dieu, and M. Pariset, Perpetual See. to the Royal Academy of Medicine. Itcgnanld 
senior's Pectoral Paste may be had in London, in boxes at Is and 2s each, of C. 
Barbe, general went, 60, Regent’s quadrant, and at the following agents,—Messrs. 
Butler and Co. €ovent-gardcn*market. opposite Hcnrictta.strecl; Messrs. Chan* 
dier and Co. 70, Oxford-street, opitositglhe Pantheon; Mr. Cowell, 22 , Terrace, 
PimlicoMessrs. Haiiuay and Co, 63, Oxford-street; Miss Hearn, 16, Queen- 
Street, Giveapside; Mrs, Marie, 52, Aliieinarie« 8 lre|l} Mr. Front, 220, Strand; 
3r. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. 


SIGHT RESTORED, NEfRVOUS HEAD-ACHE CURED, 
AND CHOLERA PREVENTED. 

^ Under the Patronage of his lato Majesty and the Lords of the Treasury.—Dr. 
‘ ABERNETHY usM it, and by that gentleman it was termed the Faculty’s 
Friend and Nurw’s Vade-Mecum. Dr. ANDREWS also recommends its use 
as a preventive. ^ 

Mrs. Guppy, No. 36, Nelson-square, BlaekfHars-road; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Miss Mary Roados, Market-place, Winslow, Ducks; cured of Ophthalmia. 
Witnesses to her euro, Mr. John Roades, father, and R. Walker,Esq. a magis¬ 
trate. 

Mr. A. MacIntyre, aged 65, Ne. 3, Silver-street, Golden-square; cured of 
Qutta Serena. 

11. Liston, Esq. Marino Library, Ramsgate, Kent; cured of Cataract. 

Mrs. Burberow ; cured while at Jamaica of Cutta Serena, No. 37, Mary- 
street, Regent’s Park, London. *' 

Mr. P. Saunderson, No. 10, Hkrper-street, Leeds ^ cured of Cataract. 

Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenliani-bouse, Tottenham, Middlesex; cured of 
Ophthalmia. 

Miss £. Englefield, Park-street, Windsor; cured of Nervous Head Ache. 

I'iamA^us original tc^imonials from Medical Gentlemen and Families of the 
first respectability, proving the above, may be seen at 39, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, and 24, King’Street, Lnng-acre, f.ondoo. 

The high patronage Ghimstome’s Eyb Sttovv hki Attained is a testimonial, 
beyond suspicion. . 

This delightful herbaceous compound most, wholesome snuff taken 

and is highly recommended for its benign inffiKH^ on aU who use it. 

A list of toe Editors who havo recommeiMm ite fkrequent usoto prev<»t 
Cholera or any other contafrfon entering fhe^stem, are;—-The Times, Evening 
AAill, Chronicle, Morning Herald, Sunday nerald; Old England, United Ser¬ 
vice Gazette, Morning News, Cheltenham Journal, Poblic Ledger, British 
Traveller, Weekly Times, Albion and Star, Liverpool Chronicle, Sun, Weekly 
Dispatch, .Merthyr Tyoyll Guardian, True Sun, Carmarthen Journal, Mr. 
Buckiimlw in ms Parliamentary Reports, the Legal Ezamlnw and Law Cliro- 
niele, 141 ^’s Marine, Evangelical Magazlne,*Ae., Ac. • 

11 is Bold in camsters, at Is 3d, 2s 4d, 4s 4d, and 8 s each. Look to the 
signature of the .Inventor, with the above patronage, and may be obtained in 
every toviih in the world. Some old snuff and cigars as imports. Letters post 
paid, with cash orders on London Agents. v ^ 



sStSf -ea' l*4atc. 

The King'ft Duti/ Paul, toul the Hall Mark warranted genuine. 

AIONT/VUUE LEVvSON, a(u.»->MiTU to ms 1 .AT 1 : IVjAJfiSTy, anoManu- 
KAcrt'iiBii TO THE Trvuk i“.'ia!ili.sh('(l 18‘i?0. coiitiiiuiis to snpply th<* Nobiliiy. 
Cittiitiy, Meroh.ints, &c., ul bis Waiohousf, Now Broad street, (!ity, at the 
wliolfisaJe Fiices.—'I'lte best wruuj^hl Silver >S|ii>niis uod Forks, at 78. Id. per 
ox. ; if expi)! tL-d, o-.. 7d. per osh ; ditto Tea and (;oflee Soi vices, from Ss. to lOs. 
per 02 . ^ioe Dead Gold and Nee Wale It Chains and Guards, from 4f. 4s. 
to it. Its. per 07,.; iho aiwvc iiiciudes Gold, Silver, and Workmanship; every 
oJher article ?ii the above branciiC'i cciually low. A Discount of Twenty per 
Cent, allowed on Plated' Article.i, for Cash. Town mado Cutlery and Plated 
Wares suited to the K.ist and West Indies. Silver Watches, Cngloe 

Turned, at 91. Ss. eaclt; ditto ditto, Double Bottom, op<*ii Face, Seconds and 
Jewelled. 91. I5s. Warranted. Ol(f PMe, DiattwnflH, anti Pearis Bought. 

N. B. His Warehouse is imar the Excise OiHce, iii New Broad^street, and 
from his being a long IlKsideiil in India, ho is fully acquainted with all articles 
of Plate, Plated Wares and Jewellery suitable for that Climate. 


ud STIRUNG’S STOBIA.OH FI1.I.8 

For HEALTH and LONGEVITY, An eminent Medical Writer has re¬ 
marked. and experience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those who are 
attentive to keeping the Stomach and Bowels in proper order, preserve Health, 
prevent Disease, and generally attain Robust, cheerful and healthy Old Age.— 
for that tmly desirable purpose STiRLlNO'S STO>fACH PILLS are parti¬ 
cularly adapted, being pf^pared with the SULPHA'l'E of QUININE, and the 
most Choice Stomachic and Aperient Drugs of the Materia Mclica. They have 
in all cases proved superior to every oihqf medictuc in the cure of stomach 
and liver complaints, indigestion, loss of appetite, sensation of fulness, pain 
mid oppression after moalh, habilual oostivoi'i'!*’. ’aiulmire. shot t ness of breath, 
stomach coughs, spasms, worms, und liti in <-! <<!u n mu! ^ru .vn and ail 

d I borders incident to the storna'^.'i and bo'-. el-, 'j'ii-y an I'jui, effi.’adous in t*^‘ 
cure of colds, augucs, ablhi.mf!., lhcl.^lii•Ii,^nl, jjundicc, 'i-op'-y, :i:',d*‘'ravr' 
mill an OAcellent restorative .'Iter f,r\ excess, l.- 100 at table, a, 

fiii/ gently cleanse the : owels ibo tho hreath, criCvir 

the spirits, brace the . ..rve,', ir.uu.,-' •• hculih rti.tioi; i,f I'oo li'.Ci-, iieprove di- 
gost'on, and invigomtu if.c vholf c,, - tiiuiion. b'emii'e j v/lio vnluc good hualth , 
and personai appeaiaace .'■ihou! I i.cver be v;itl out ihct/i. us they purify the blood, 
ninove obMrnclinns, pimpUs. . ci upti jub, .'aliownoti.s, Ac., and give 

the skin a hpiiutiful. ch'ir, ' .<1 . .-i ■ i.loo.:, lug appeiirdiicc. Persons of a 
(I'.etlii'vic haliitelivi cl i- ad-ii-nf, ,'i*i(ii i-.s-s, dimness of sight, or 

<lrOWSim‘^'», 3il!:'-UI'’ f!- I-f i-i f!;,' -tr,!.!. iliOiC'tr It O glO«t a il'JW of hlood 

lotlie (lOJi t. sh Ill'll', tjt.' [ ill .it III.ir It. idlvc tlusia fmi'iit iil.i j . Tliey arc so mild 
and gi nlle in their actiorf liial ciiiidie " ^lui iiersun» ol :•!! aget may take them ut 
anytime, ns they da i-d 'iiiuiiu in'i-ury or any iiigtedimit that requires cou- 
tincriicnt or restiiclion <>; tliet, 3I.ii'y In iil*liy a.j, d ii.dividuuls, some of on© 
hundred years and upwnr.l,-. m•,hi- it ,1 rule to (siku Ahviii two or three times a 
week, by which thi', rfirovi the chu i. s tb.ti pr.xhico dise.iso, -jrfSMiT~MiiiilMr 
health, and keep I,'ll iin ii.i-. .■oiiiir'i of ri.e, relaijiir fli a surpiising dogrecTati 
the energy, vnroiu ,-1 i, tiiy iiii.l l•!,.•.■rl^lllu "•'1 •>* 1 imir youthful days. Thui 
should he kept ir»e,oi\ riunily ns :: i, Mi-jJy in ctB-^ of smj^en illness, for by 
tliclr prompt udmiuisir.'itiuu, olmlera cramp.-, '.pasnis, levers, apoplexy, 

and other complaints, prove fatal, .uaj he speedily cured ot 

p.”evonl«d. NRinercjus patii^nt.,. whoMe casnsliad been consideredliopclc. 5 », have 
♦eon restored to sound hc.dtt) liy'thern. '3 his ran be be proved by the testimony 
'}f thousands, and shown h letters front numerous patients who have benofUt.-’d 
by their UQrivniU‘d cflleiicy T. descitbe all tbeii excellent propc.ties, and„the 
cures thky have perfoiii.i.d, wouln fill volumes and exceed credibility; intact 
•tttore is ticarccly any disi ate to whicli the human frarnc Is subject that they will 
not cither prevent or'cure, and none in which they can possibly do, harm. 

Prepared only by J. W. SUrling, Cli.unist, 86, High Street, Whitechapel, in 
Boxes at Kijd., Sh. 9J., 4a. 6d.. and ll-i. each. And m»y(he.hiid'ofa,U th« prin¬ 
cipal Medlc\ne VendcTa in the Kingdom. 


/» cotttteifHface >if (ke f/rfat svcccis n/ thtse Pills, tn presenstug Health and 
removing Disease, us trell os lo protect the public ayutnsx spurious imitations, 
his Mojestghs Commissioners •luer permitted the namoo/J. iV. STIRLIHG to be 
engraved on the (loigronuht Stomp, inihont whuh none con he tjenuinc. 




BItKi'T'y n«lE»UOV3F:|> FATElMlf BB.ANmr 

Tills very excellent spirit, which possekses the idcntic-.tl flavour, and aH t!,(. 
estimahk' properties of the finest French iinimly. beinjf (liRijMc<lk*X!‘Uisivtlv ji r 
If. BlliJTT, is not to he ohtttincd by llio public at imy disliUci y m ()i,. Kicfritrii' 
Ladles utid Gentlemen who, disgusted '..-iih llie br.d ((ualiU of voni.ircpi r?:5r;*.h 
or nominal “Patent" Brandy, are cons(i(noiilly nrnler the iiilht(jn-i^ of (Jivindicc 
may aatis^ themselves of the decided superiorhy of URIOTT s MiPRoV I’D 
PATENT BRANDY, by trial of a shifllc pint; which he undertake!* to hiippi e 
at the rate of TSs perfimi^rial gallon, ifiiarantecing fon pain <»r ffirreiiine) iha'r. 
the bulk to any extent, shall prove tiillj eiiual to sample. Seal.-d lu.tiles 3-, t>d 
each, bottle includ^. BRETT’S EXt.dJlSlTE COGNAC, Ids own iniporta- 
tion from the port of Clarente. is of viniafte 1825, at 31s (hi per pnllan. 
bottle5s6d. BRETT’S CREAM ol V \LLi- / t. a (>oe o; „,„e 

pleasant, add wholesome London Gin •<; ids (k 1 pur or u bo il,,) 

as’2d. Strong unsweetened'fin ; pine'.-ly a'if'om the ■.lili 'tor mMii'f n k , 
i3s, or 2s 6d, which is likewise the pr; l of (In j’. t-isl , n '■ ..t ‘i.,,. 

Jicious cordial. Brett's CrS'iie de Gpie-.re. or J.inipir Li'.i. r, i'liiims o'., 
• Jamaica Rum, 13s or 2s 8d. Mai; \V!ie,li>. .'i ii .n )’ot! <n, (mi . 

cent, overproof by the hytl.onieler, i; nr 3s (:il. W: of, ^,,,y di,H'>iu!i -c 

according to age and quality. Ordc i.y poit. jiidd or unj-jid. ,oii»ip(iv’-Me- 
eufed, for C(i.sli, onr delivery of iroo; in e it,-, n.-i'div. ill.;\’;f‘ 

BRIj'TT, Brandy Mercliim', N'o, iii'.* -oi v 
. - * ■ 
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tice of the public, as a spcvios ut b-.^ t i«u- superior to arrowroot in Its plain stale, 
and much more nutritious than gin. 1, sago, or tapioca. , No family sheubl be 
without it, on the score of econoint and comfort, ns It possesses the peculiar 
property of never turning acid on !'.!.> Stomach,’’— T'hd $un. “ A tery nutrJ* 
tious and palatable diet for Invulid.s and children, ilrtt docs not sour outlie 
stopiacli, and therefore invalnablo.—S»ntf 0 y Herald, “ It far outviea erery fa¬ 
rinaceous preparation that has gone before it—in eleganco and flavour H has no 
comoetitor, and it| highest recommendaUon is, that it certainly cerieots acidity 
on the Stomuh."— Albion. Prepared only by iVfessis. Whitney, Chemists, by 
special appbintmeDtto her Majesty, and to T. R. H. the Princess Victoria, the 
Duchess.OT.KentiaM^Puke of Sussex j and sold in canfatersof 2s. and Is. 
eaeh, wiui tirintea iRre^oat, at all Ittdiaif warehonaes, grooers, gnd chemists 
In town aa4 eowtry, and wholeiala exclusively by Lawson and Co. patentees of 
Dr. BaUlte's Breaknwt Baebn, and ImpeHur/anibonada for Batter Substitute) 
S, Upper St. Martin’S'lane. ; 
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• MBSSRS. ri.BTCHB% 

MILITARY TAILORS AND GENSRAL CtOTBISM^ 


Commenced business a few years since expressly for ready money Md msir 
proiits, upon the strong recommendation and patronage of many noblemen ^nd 
gentlemen (pleased with their abilities and attention while under enj^gemcnts 
to two of the first rate but high charging west end firms) who had been long , 
dissatisfied with paying, not only for their own clothes, but also for those who 
did not.pay at all, knowing the tradesmen's custom of paying 40 per cent, higher 
than necessary to indemnify themselves for the losses inseparable from a credit 
trade. Messrs. F. were aware that they would have to cncou/oter the strong 
prejudices of many to whom high prices are tlic only oriterion, and who are 
misled with an idea that every thing efteap must he inferior, which prejudice 
they feel proud to say they have and are diminishing daily, by strictly adhering 
tiicir first professions, nainAy, giving the very best materials and wofkmanship, 
so ns not only to rival, but frequently to surpass the productions of the most 
extravagantly charging firms. Messrs. F.^cannot hut express their grateful 
thanks for many past favours, and trust by strict perssonal attention to deserve 
them. To the nobility and gentry who have not yet favoured them, the under¬ 
neath list of prices is respectfully submitted :— 


£ S. d VERY BEST llViiRY, £ S. d 

Dress Coats (blue or black) • S 16 C A Footman's Suit complete 

Ditto, ditto, any other colour 8 0 0 with Sleeves to Waistcoat 

Frock ditto, (blue or black) A’^nd Velveteen Breeches -450 

skirts lined with silk - - 4 IB 0 A Suit, with Kerseymere 

Ditto, ditto, any other colour 10 0 Breeches.4 10 0 

Trousers, (blue or black) • 4 14 0 A ditto, with hair plush ditto 4 15 6 

Ditto any other colour • • 1 10 0 A Stable or Working dress 14 0 

Waistcoats •••-■-QI56A Footman’s extra double 
Great Coats - -- -- iso milled Drab Great Coat 

• with largo Capo « • • 8 IS 0 


' Gold or Silver Lace, and Crested Buttons, charged the wholesale price. 

Combermere Great Coats and Frocks, Cloaks, Shooting Jackets,Ladies' Riding 
Habjis, &c. of the best qualities, upon a simll^ scale of prices. 


DEPUTY LORD LIEUTENANTS* 

Coat and Epaulettes 
I Cocked Hat and Feather 

Sword Knot 

SB Pantaloons with Lace 

Sash and Stock 

Under the sanction of many General Ofilcers, they continue to supply Regi. 
mental Coatees, Epaulettes, Chaco Caps, swords, and every necessary appoint¬ 
ment, upon much lower terms than any other house. 

To officers joining or exchanging regimonts, this will ansurta very consider¬ 
able rednetion in the expenses, besides the great convenicneo of obtaining the 
outfit ot one establishment. 


^ THIRTY GUINEAS. 
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EAST INDIA AND COLONIAL 


RESULT or THE ELECTIONS. 

Though we confidently anticipated and foretold the result of the 
late elections, yet it is with feelings of no ordinary nature we con¬ 
gratulate the country on the triumph which the cause of liberty and 
^ tjie (leople has achieved over despotism and faction. True, we fore¬ 
told success, but the principle involved in the struggle was so vital, 
the stake at issue so immense, the possibility of defeat so appalling 
that the mind nouuds with exultation in being eased from apprehen¬ 
sion. It is cheering to perceive the Return List of Representa¬ 
tions, themtter impossiliility of the Tories retaining office, and that 
the electors of Great Britain have rescued their own prosperity, the 
peace of Europe, and liberties *of mankind from the vilest machina¬ 
tions of the vilest faction that ever blighted the destinies of a state. 
Were it otherwise, the ground gained io,a struggle of twenty years 
would have been lost, the Reform Bill would be a nullity, and before 
the termination of the approaching Sessions of Parliament the people 
of England might have no alternative save submission to a Military 
Dictator, or that most deplorable refuge of the oppressed, an appeal 
to physical force. From such evils, however, we have escaped, but 
the imminency of our danger may be understood by a review of the 
proceedings of the last two months. In that time we saw a corrupt 
and profligate faction called into power by the bitrigues of Court and 
idiotic depravity of a King; we saw men actuated by an hereditary 
and innate hatred o& the people’s rights placed in trust over the 
people’s destinies; w^ saw the Chief Magistrate not only outrage 
the will of the people, but receive the repression of their feelings 
with insult, wlule a sciVilc and sycophantic body of citizens shrunk 
from the grade of freemen, and basely, proffered adulation to the in- 
snlter. We saw the Sovereign, as if in mockery, audaciously appeal 
to the people on pretence of ascertaining their sentiments, but in ^ 
neality with the design of ousting them of their dearest rights by 
treachery, bribery, intimidation, and every other corrupt means dia¬ 
bolical policy could suggest; we saw duplicity take place of con¬ 
sistency, and public confidence challenged by a renegade faction, 
seeking to maintain political existence by a flagrant and false 
apostacy j and, with just pride we have to add, we saw the electors 
of Great Britain fearlessly aud firmly assert their supremacy and 
Ee$t India and CoL Mag, Fol. IX., 51, February. * n’ 
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scout through the mediom of representation the absurdity of placing 
prerogative in opposition, with the will of a whole nation. The 
damning heresy of passive obedience will not pass current in the 
nineteenth century. Ididcy or dotage may be pardoned, but when 
the ex^tive is merely the instrument of the laws, it were better to 
lop off a portion of the system, than to suffer tyranny to take root in 
the constitution. The right of a people to choose their own Govern¬ 
ment, is the first and most important axiom of political science j to 
question this is treason. The Monarch himself owes his elevation to 
the exercise of this fundamental principle; and though the choice of 
Ministers be intrusted to his nomination, yet the confirmation or 
rejection of that choice is imprescriptibly vested in the people. It 
is the life-blood of their existence as freemen j whoever renounces 
this right, becomes a slave. would be impossible to enlarge too 
far upon this all-momentous axiom, or suffer it to sink too deeply in 
the popular mind, ftut the moment has shewn how profohndly it i s 
appreciated by the people; in otlier^words, bow worthy the people 
of these realms are of the highest privelege free-men can exercise, 
viz.—the choice of their own law-givers. We know not which por¬ 
tion of the national constituency to select, as bein^' most entitled on 
'tills great occasion to superior homage. All have liobly, magnani¬ 
mously dune their duty. The city of London was the first to set the 
glorious and inspiring example; and it may be the vaunt of patriotic 
principle, that the three capitals of the empire are distinguished by 
the return of eight members, not Whigs, but Radicals—ultra-Radi- 
cals, or men on whom the nation’s confidence may exnltiogly repose 
itself And if the capitals have thus nobly acquitted themselves, 
the counties of thoser capitals haVt sustained a part equally entitled 
to the warmest admiration. The wholesale bribery of the Tories 
could not succeed against the sterling honesty of men, who under*^ 
stood the greatness of the stake at issue, who^ireferred the advance 
ment of the general weal to an ephemeral, and despicable personal 
advantage; and consequently we see that the metropolitan counties 
of England, Ireland, Scotland are sullied by the return of but one 
^Tory, while redeemed from the odium by the election of /bar Liberals. 
,^18 is animating; and yet if we tom to the surrounding boroughs 
0^^ London alone, the prospect is more animating still, for again We 
meet with but one Tory, to a body of no fewer than twenty-sue Ha^ 
dicals. And extending the view from the metropolis to other por¬ 
tions of the country, selecting in fine the ten largest counties in 
the country, or those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, West¬ 
minster, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Old¬ 
ham, we^nd that with a population of 2,800,000, there are thirty ~nie 
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Repreaentativea, two ofi/jf o«t of the.i^umber l^iog Tories! Well, 
surely then, wight Sir R. Peel assert that the young blood of the 
land was that in which resided the spirit of a more impetuous love of 
change, or more^properlyj an attachment to the more enlai^d prin¬ 
ciples of liberty, to which the enlightened genius of the a^e has given 
birth; well may the Premier make this avowal \ yet not only is it the 
young blood, but the old^ for in the instances we have enumerated, 
it was the eged and the silver-hrired who were to be seen at the 
hustings, gi^ng edect in their own votes to principles, which are the 
« country’s salvhtion. And the grand result of the whole effort then. 
Is this, the hnal warfare against and overthrow of Toryism, if jnot of 
the Tories, yet of Toryism, for it is from the convocation of a new 
Parliament af the present juncture, that the annihilation of Toryism 
will date itself. * 

The country has arrived then, we may justly exclaim, at a proud 
era; it has become self-emancipated through the operation of the 
energies of its own will, from l^he yoke of a domination which would 
have destroyed it. Toryism is no more I a principle fatal alike to the 
honor and prosperity of the British wor)ji is extinguished; this is 
more than the most sanguine anticipation could have actually calctt" 
lated on. We rejoice in the event of the dissolution of Parliament, 
as it establishes unanswerably the fact of the universal ardour tor 
freedom which is grown up in the country. The Refewm Bill, we 
may admit, has been productive of certain good, of good, not in¬ 
deed, wide and comprehensive enough, but capable of certain benefit, 
and the Electors of Britain to their honor have not overlooked, but 
availed themselves of it to its farthest extent. • But the theory of a 
new Reform Bill must henceforward be reduced to fuetj a Reform 
Bill embracing the cardinal ]H>ints of Annual Purliaments, extended 
suffrage, and Vote by^allot must be the business of the new Com¬ 
mons' to see enacted, for without these the liberties of the country 
may be prospective, but cannot be regarded as present; may be cer¬ 
tain bat not actual. We conclude then, by recordidg that on this 
great and important occasion, the people have done their duty; let ^ 
their del(^ates perform their’s, and a Peel or a Wellington have no 
pAwer to frustrate the progress of principles necessary to the nation’s 
welfare. 


RANDOM SKETCHES OF UPPER CANADA. 

like New South Wales, Upper Canada is peculiarly a Colony ef 
British growth. la this respect it differs from the sister province, 
which, rgUBlieg innumerable traits of its French origin, presents a 
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social as well as physical contrast. This contrast is iinmediately 
obvious without advancing even to the vicinity of York. York and 
Quebec are the most direct* antitheses ; the latter is like a provincial 
capital oV prance before the revolution, the formef is modem, and 
lightsome, and elegant, and instinct with all the hilarities and grace¬ 
ful luxuries of Brighton or Bath, Every one prefers York to 
Quebec; every one considers it % relaxation to lounge away a few 
weeks in the newly risen Capitaf, and to exchange the beauty, aud 
the variousness, and picturesque softness of Montmorenci for the 
sublime and all-astounding grandeur of Niagara. Society at York '' 
is particularly agreeable, agreeable in so much as its elements are 
new, complex, and various; it is not English, nor American, nor 
Canadian utterly, but it is a mixture of these, and of French, Ger¬ 
man and Portuguese. The Briti^ garrison stationed there enhance 
the gaieties of the pKtce, and communicating a tone to its society, 
give its festivities a refinement, its dissipations an air of fashion 
which assimilate them to those of the* ** Modern Babylon.” But to 
understand ** Life” as it peculiarly exists in the upper province is to 
seek it, not in the metroQolis, but in the woods; not in the towns 
and populous-throngcd quarters of the Colony, but ’ in its remote 
abodes and nascent villages. Upper Canada is not commercial, but 
agricultural; the industry of its husbandmen is seen in its fields of 
high-waving tobacco, and its crops of every species of grain. The 
different modes of tillage pursued by the ** habitant” of the lower 
district, aud the ** settler” of the uppey, are strikingly distinguish¬ 
able } the one exhibiting the antiquated routine and unimproved and 
lazy process of his fore-fathers, the other the quick and enterprising 
character of home culture. It must be admitted, however, that the 
higher province has an advantage in point of dclimate; its summer 
and winter temperature is less severe, its |roat bi^ks up more 
gradually and early, its seasons—their alternation from spring to 
summer, from summer to autumn, &c.—-as in'’England, are marked j 
trees put forth their leaves, fruits tHbir blossom, flowers their tints 
while yet the orchards and gardens of Lower Canada are enveloped 
•'and lost in a shroud of snow. Not, however, but vegetation is as 
rapid, more rapid in the latter than in the former mentioned division 
of the Colony; in Quebec and its neighbourhood the winter, after 
having continued for a period of six months, suddenly disappears ; 
hills, meadows, the entire face of the country which a week pre- 
tionsly, like the celebrated snow-landscapes of Salvator, were one 
wide world of torpor and desolation calculated only to fill the mind 
with dismay and cheerlessness, on the instant are clothed in a bright 
and respTeodent^ verdure, relieved, embossed, variegated with the 
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hues of ten thousand flowreta, and the oo^Bra of these to their last 
possible perfection heightened by a sky a{l azure and a son, all gor¬ 
geous, glowing, refulgent, in the descent of its rays to earth un¬ 
impeded by vapour, or cloud, or mist.« Hence, vegetation ia even 
more rapid in ^he lower than in the upper province, bu^the latter 
notwithstanding has more agricultural advantages, and^ was the 
fault of the French to overlook these, and engross their time m 
clearing the forest-tracts of the former rather than of penetrating to,, 
and availing themselves of the resources and milder temperature of 
the latter. All kinds of European horticulture are successfully pur¬ 
sued in Upper Canada. An exception, however, occurs in the simple 
and ordinary garden product of the gooseberry, and it appears sin¬ 
gular to the visitor of this Colony, that while the nectarine, peach, 
melon, ponflegranate spring before him in tropical richness and pro¬ 
fusion ; the gooseberry should bp accounted the cheap luxury, and 
matur^ only at a cost of the most sednlous attention. The cherry 
also is a rarity, but for it there is ample compensation in the prodi- 
geous quantities of fruit o£ all sorts, raspberries, particularly the 
white, of superb growth, and grapes, apples, quinces, mulberries 
luscious in flavour and to the eye. Upper Canada is truly a delight¬ 
ful region. , The emigrant from the shores of England could select 
no spot so favorable to his interests, nor so congenial to his fhelings. 
A small capital is adequate to his exigencies; if he be active. Plenty 
soon showers her gifts around hisn, he exchanges dependence for the 
fullest freedom, penury for enlarged means, salutary exertion for 
servile drudgery, and above all, happiness for discontent. To be 
alone in those primaeval forests is not so horrible Ibtnally as in ima¬ 
gination. On entering them the mind becomes invested with the 
consciousness of freedom, a freedom new, and undreamed of, and in its 
charm omnipotent, and then the solitude of the wilderness is divested 
of its terrors, and*thc understanding even of the least initiated in the 
mysteries of mind*becomes sensible of the spell that is upon him, 
willingly yielding Ipmself to its exalting and sovereign influence. 
Besides, presently the huts,of other ** settlers*' sprinkle around him, 
a community is formed; with the freedom of the forest he unites the 
exhilarations and enjoyments of social life, the sphere of his felicitv 
continually widens, each day is a new existence, new objects incite, 
new pursuits engross him, he is a favoured mortal, having found a 
path to the moral El Dorado. ** Life,” in the woods of Upper Ca¬ 
nada, has an infinite variety of ch&rms to recommend it. The inter¬ 
course sustained between the inhabitants of distant hamlets, or town¬ 
ships is so free from conventional restraint, so unincumbered by the 
details of ceremony. In no country does the stream of social conr 
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viviality flow hiore joyomly and p^etoally. Rural balls are the 
eternal winter recreation, and it is a proof of the amenity in the 
mannmrs of the men, that they prefer a society embellished by the 
presence of the softer sex to that of clubs, and the several other asso¬ 
ciations wlnience women are necessarily excluded, '^e ball will not 
be conduct'on formal precedents and elaborate devices of etiquette 
peculiar to Almack’s, but wisely neither will there be pretension to 
them. The dancers will assemble, to a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, from all quarters of the country j no principle of exclusion 
reaching to them, but all bringing with them gladsomeness in the 
eye, inspiration in their feet pronounced (and received, not admitted) 
eligible." A large barn may, it is true, be put in requisition as 
“ ball-room” for the occasion, but at the worst it will be carefully 
fitted up, and not infrequently adorned with a beautiful display and 
distribution of flowers. The nakedbess of the ** land’’ will thus be 
, disguised, lights will bg arranged to scintillate in the interstices of 
the flowers, a spontaneous shrubbery encloses you; to your right is a 
Paphian bower, to your left an Arcadian retreat. Music, if not the 
most recherch 6 , yet by no means the most rude, invites, and before 
you could calculate on the potent incantation you flnd^yourself, hand 
in hand with a beautiful Canadian, one amidst the throng of dancers, 
forgetting Almack’s, if indeed you ever entered the consecrated pre¬ 
cincts, and the festivities as well of the first aalone in Europe. At 
supper you will be greeted with a boundless hospitality, the board 
literally overflowing with, or bending under the vast redundance of 
wines and viands, meats savoury and various, embracing every detail 
from mock-turtle to preserves, pickles and sugar-plums. Then, 
with these there will be no forms ; t^e beau aexe, you will discover, 
can laugh, laugh musically, aloud, sonorously; not as they may 
laugh in Europe, not a mere simper—a cold rippje over the atlantic 
of the countenance, but a frank, and fearless, and full-volumed laugh, 
a laugh returning to, whence it came—the heartland like a music- 
gusb filling the air with joy. The revelry, too, will pot end with 
the night, but for those who like it will We kept up for a succession 
of days as also nights, or till another ** ball” in another quarter sends 
ifQ^its tocsin. Then, the groups will not have gradually stolen away in 
pairs, but at a signal will depart by simultaneous movement; and 
the most animating spectacle of the scene is possibly that constituted 
by a never-ending train of carrioles, bearing away the guests of the 
one entertainment to a participation iii tbe pleasures of another 
perhaps, too by moonlight-—and such moonlight as never beams from 
the murkier skies, and over the tamer landscapes of England. A 
drive by moonlight through the forests of Canada is by no means 
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uninteresting or unpleasurable. The blue of the beaveos is so clear, 
and the solitude of the dells so breathless end intense ! And what 
if your track be crossed by a party of Cherokee Indians ! the effect 
will not be impaired, but improved. To see the massive, heroic 
stature of one of* these Children of the Desert approaching^ to you, 
has, even in idea something lofty and inspiring. His nobt& tread of 
freedom, bis proud bearing, the strength uniting in his arm with the 
fire in his eye!—-But another moment for expatiation on this subject. 
1 have countless anecdotes treasured of them, abundance of relations 
collected from personal adventure with them. Suffice it, 1 like the 
*i[ndian of the American deserts, I like his sublime freedom, his 
savage recklessness of to-morrow, 1 like the energy so terrific of his 
passions—^his^ove of honour and revenge. I like his noble confidence 
and his lightning ire, 1 like his tomahawk, his arrow, even his canoe 
floating adown the blue billows of IiTs sea-like lakes. 

COURTO-MARTIAL 1M THE MADRAS ARMY. 

This painful but important subject again occupies us. By the 
recent Madras dtrival we arc placed in .possession of a large addi¬ 
tional amount Cf facts, and of a pamphlet emanating fVomCol. Smy tlie> 
which wc cannot, even at a most advanced period of the month, suffer 
for a moment to be entirely overlooked. We can by no means, how¬ 
ever, do the justice to them their claims demand; all we can do, is 
to submit an extract from the latter, and in reference to the subject 
at large, give insertion to a communication from awalued corres¬ 
pondent, and to which objects ue at once address ourselves. Our 
extracts from the ColoDel’s Pamplflet, unfortunately must be confined 
to a mere page, while materials and scope for comment are presented 
by it ample enough for a volume. Our press for time must he our 
lapology; but we shalhreturn to it in our next, and gleaning from it 
an exposition of the tr^n of circumstances in which the foulest ma¬ 
chinations of the foulest faction have succeeded in placing him, 
rouse, if it he possible, the attention of the Home Powers to a mat¬ 
ter so imperatively calling for their intervention. The portion of. 
the Pamphlet to which on the present occasion our attention confines 
itsdf, we introduce in the author’s words, being an " Abstract” as 
the Colonel says, **of the principal instances of grievances and 
Injustice under which I and certain of my witnesses have been made to 
suffer: accompanied by a copy of correspondence and remarks on 
Lieut. Elliott’s case, in illustration of the 13th instance thereof.” 

*'lst, Refiasmg my request to have the Court of Inquiry assembled at Jaulnalt, 
where the Sth Cavalry was cautoued when the horrid accusation firsycatne out- 
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** 2nd. Withholding lirom the Conunander>in-Chief certun r«y important 
papers, sent by Lieutenant Colonel Ci^lecte, commanding the 5ch Cavalry, in 
August 1832, for the purpose of being lahl before him; the doe submission of . 
which, at that time, might havmcaused &e adoption of a very different course of 
proceeding. ^ 

** 3 rd>«,lhe fact of Lieutenant Colonel Anderson, who was the adviser and 
confidant of my Accuser, from the very ebmmencement of the business, being 
named as a Member iff the Court of Inquiry, assembled to investigate my Conduct 
and character, as impugned in an Urzee he had himself translated for my Accuser; 
it being well known at Head Quarters, when he was so named, that he had been 
a Member of the Court at Jaulnah, that had previously enquired into tlie matter 
of that Urzee. therefore, could not have come to the second Inquiry witli. ^ 
that total absence from any bias to dther side that was essentiid to such ai: 
Inquiry; and without intending to impugn the honour and integrity of Lieu t 
Col. Anderson in tiie slightest degree, 1 most record my opinioq, that his being 
a Member of that Court, was calculated to do me harm, from his having pre¬ 
viously obtiuned ex-parte knowledge. ^ 

**4th. The Secret, Instructions to the Court of Inquiry, whereby that 
Court did not feel itself at liberty to inform me if it was to pronounce an opinion 
on the accusation or not; in consequence of which I was obliged before my 
trial commenced, to diaclose the whole line of my defence, to a manifest disad¬ 
vantage } whilst the Members of that Committee were and are still, prevented 
from giving me their opinions 90 those accusations ; which, considering their 
nature, I conceive I ought to be made acquainted with; but which have been 
carefully concealed from me up to this very day. 

“ 5th. Allowing Major Watkins to remain in Court as Public Accuser, and 
to conduct the accusation as such, without holding him responsible for what he 
might bring forward; whereby he was able, as the result haa shown, to support 
and cany on his rile and infamous plot, in perfect safely, and witliout any dread 
of consequeneea. « 

** 6 th. Refusing me a copy of the papers alluded to in the second Instance, 
and stating that they had pot been received in the Adjutant General's Office; 
when, in point of fact, they were not only in the Office, but were al>out that 
period of time, a subject of correspondence between that Office and the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force. 

“ 7th. The delay, from early in March to late in May,in taking any ultimate H 
steps 9 n the Inquiry; thereby unnecessarily keeping me in the horrid state of 
suspense natural upon such accusations ; and when my trial was resolved on, 
allowing my Accuser to have notice of the intention to try me, nearly a month 
before it was communicated to me ; which is clear by letters received early in 
iKyMay, at Masulipatam, to secure a house for him at Ellore, during my trial at 
that place: daring which period of suspense, I was actually undergoing a prefix 
minaiy trial in the person of Subadar Ahmed Khan; in the course of which, it 
was ftolly expected matters would have come out against me ; to take advantage 
of which, should any such have occurred, appeurs to have been the cause of the 
delay of my trial after its being resolved on. 

“ 8 th. Keeping back the publication of the trial of Subadar Ahmed Khan, 
which closed on the 23rd May, until my own trial was published in September; 
and also keeping that Subadar four montlis in arrest after hia full acquittal, with a 
view to prejudice my cause on my trial, by making him appear as one of my 
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Witnesses before the Court Martisl, in the drgrsdted nnd suspicious light of a 
Prisoner ; whilst his evidence was to be given with the influence of a i>ossible to 
be confirmed or otherwise Sentence, hanging over him : whereas, had common 
justice been done to him, or me^ he ought to Ithve appeared before that Court, 
an acquitted man, ^unsuspected, and free to give his evidence unbiaa^ by any 
fear of consequences; which delay in publishing his Acquittal, wu also the 
more iojurious to me, by suppressing, at a most important time, the conse^ent 
inference that the Witnesses agidnst him, who also belonged to the party armyed 
against me, were not believed on their Oaths; an inference that has since been 
cstabnshed as a positive fluit, by the direct testimony, before another Court 
Martial, of the President of the Committee that tried that Subadar. 

“ 9th. Being myself kept in arrest for an unnecessary length of time, 

‘ which, besides being always a state of degradation, was on a Charge of the 
nature preferred, greatly aggravated; and was also a cause of heavy pecuniary 
loss, which the government could not make up to m^ and on account of which 
I have been obliged to appeal home. 

“ 10th. Keeping Havfldar Shaick /Auned, one of my Witnesses, eighteen 
months in,Gonfinement^ wfEl^out inquiry; whilst, at ^ same time, Havildar- 
Mi^or Isof Khan, one of Mfyor Watkins’ chief Witnesses, who was confined 
about the same time, was immediately released. 

** llth. The selection of one allegation only out of the many, whereupon to 
try me : by which the remainder still stand legally nnrefuted; and in consequence 
of which, I was usable to involve, as would (tpierwise have been the case, 
all the conspirators in perjury. 

“ 12th. The remark published with the Extract of my Trial: by which a 
most unequivocal Verdict, of a most full and most honorable Acquittal, of a 
most horrible Charge, is impugned even to vitiation, by declaring the investign- 
tion to have been left imperfect; thereby leaving any one to draw the inference, 
that my character was not cleared by that Verdict; a Verdict, that only theteimr 
of their Oath, prevented the Court from recording as uiutaimous. 

** 13tb. The not immediately, on my fell and honorable Acquittal, ordering 
from Head Qnartcra, the Trial of the conspirators, insteiul of allowing them to 
go back to the Corp.s as triumphantly as if they had proved their vile assertions; 
and also permitting Major Watkins, while I was waiting for their being ordered 
for Trial, to send in a Chaige of Perjury against Snbadar Abdool Ghnffoor, one 
of my principal Witnesses ^thereby, subjecting me to another Trial in the person 
of that Subiular, insinuating that 1 owed my Acquittal to perjury, and intimidat¬ 
ing all the Native Witnesses who were on my side; whilst the Trial and punish¬ 
ment of M^or Catkins is indefini^ly postponed. 

“ 14th. Refusing to place Major Watkins in arrest until the Trial of 
Subadar Abdool Ghnffoor is disposed of; and keeping back the Proceedings on 
that Trial, although they were dispatched from Jaulnah on the 2nd April. 

• 15th. Not having up to this time been informed, where, or when. Major 

Watkins is to be tried ; although the Charge went in against him in November: 
and allowing Major Watkins, even for a day, to rxe: else the Command of the 
5th Cavalry with such Charges agfainst him ; whereby he, ard his party, receive 
undue countenance from Authority, in the proportion that the other party are 
alarmed at that circumstance: and supporting him in his unfounded and shame¬ 
ful attadn on Lieutenants Graeme and Elliot, merely because they are friends of 
mine, and had afforded me assistance.” 

(Signed) E. SMYTHE, Lieut, dolouel. 
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The correspondenee here alluded to in reference to the case of 
Lieut. Elliott, is too Toluminous to admit of our now entering upon 
it. The same observation mnst apply to the remarks on the Ab¬ 
stract, contained in the letter from ou# correspondent of Madras; 
we oinit^ remarks, but should deem ourselves fai<from justified in 
dealing thus summarily with the whole letter, and which is so 
forcibly corroborative of the statements we have already brought 
forward. 

“ Smythe’s Letter to the Governor with the Abstract of hiS grievances, was 
'* sent in by him through the Commander in Chiel^ in May, at Ootacamund, 
** where both the Governor and Comiuander'in Chief then were. But what does 
** the latter Authority do with it ? Why, instead of promptly and without delay* 
sending it into Government, his Excellency sends it down to the Judge Advo- 
“ cate General to report on, because all the papers requisite for iit/cstigatinginto 
** the several grievances are for the tiins in his Office ! whereby the very man 
*' who has been the secret adviser and worker of all these abominations—he who 
has even drafted letter^which have issued hereon from the Adjutantf General’s 
" Office, and who has prostituted all the information and influence of his sacred 
office, to the vilest party purposes, accusktiuns, efforts for conviction, and 
** injustices towards Prisoners when acquitted, is called on to prepare and draw 
** up a reply to those complaining against such, his misdeeds, to be submitted 
*' udth the compliant to the Cuunbil Board, uncommunicatcci, of course, to the 
** complidning parties. 

** We are, both European and Native, almost prepared for general revolt, in 
consequence of the unprecedented reductions being carried on, and still said 
“ to be in contemplation; but nevertheless, the cry throughout the army is that 
“ if this uawortby Official—the party Judge Advocate General—ci^not he re- 
** moved from his office in any other manner, all will approve of the entire 
** abolition of the situation, and the appointment of but one Judge Advocate 
*' General for the whole of the Indian Army; the economy of which may induce 
our LeadenhaU-street rulers to order* us to he relieved of this universally 
*' unpopular official. 

** Col. Conway’s Trial has proceeded two days: his friends say so far 
** favorably for him—others, the reverse. 'lime will show. Certain it is, that 
'* all the Head Quarter Official influence, so shainefuBy brought to bear against 
“ Smythe and his party, has been and will continue to be used in /avor of the 
“ Colonel and Captain Watkins. This one, Smythe" wished ta» have tried first, 
** but he could not effect it. After them wilf follow the trials of Dickinson, and 
“ Sir R. K. Williams by the same Court, at the termination of which, others 
*** will doubtless, in these Court Martial days, be ready to be brought for^Kard, 
** Where it will all end, God only knows; but the poor Coast Army, what with 
“ the reduction of stations, strength of Corps, Staff places, and salaries; and th6 
** tnereate of Courts Martial, with the introduction of Military law, as the only 
** thing needful to be studied; is but too apparently proceeding to a state of 
** diisatufaction, distraction, and disorganization, the finale of which I dread to 
" think of.” 

WiA r^^rd to the Abstract, in die most hasty review it would 
be iiDposyble to refrain observing, that the grievkuces set forth ia it 
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are of an unsarpassedt almost unprecedented order. The male- 
volenee of party has here pursued its victim to its final limits.. 
Never, we believe, was there such a faetion~»8uch rancour and 
miserable intrigues of faction as in that* now in the ascendant at 
Madras. But it is mot in nature that such a course of thing/should 
much longer continue; excesses so monstrous must be brought to an 
end. We see, that owing to them, the largest section of the Indian 
Army is on the eve of revolt. At such a crisis, will the Rulers even 
of Leadenhall calmly suffer such misrule to go on, and still permit 
such a man as Sir R. O’Callaghan to sway the destinies of an Army, 
sfiwt a member of which but execrates him. This is the question in 
fact, on which the matter now hinges. Things have become despe* 
rate. The infqsed poison is now working, it is circulating through 
the veins—is there a remedy ere it rgach the heart \ We conclude 
hastily for the present, but events progressing as they do, to what 
calamities ffiay they not have led ere we resume tfts discussion. 


THE COMPANY'S DESPATCHES, 

* AU VHEY ARE CALLSD.* 

All communications addressed to the Court of whatever nature 
and whether from abroad or from parties in the United Kingdom, 
are received by the Secretary and laid by the Chairman before the 
first Court that meets after their receipt: despatches of importance 
are generally read to the Court at length : the despatches, when laid 
before tbeCourt, are considered as under reference to the Committee 
of Correspondence, and the officer^ whose duty it is to prepare 
answers, take the directions of the chairs upon points connected 
with them : upon the e;(amination of all the documents to which the 
subject has reference, the draft of an answer is framed and submitted 
to the Chairs: experience has suggested the convenience of 8ub« 
mitting this draf^to the*President of the India Board in the shape 
of a "previous communication in this stage, alterations are made 
by the President, without the formality of assigning reasons for 
them : the previous communication being returned to the Chairman, 
is Iqjd by him before the Committee of Correspondence, either with 
or without the alterations made by the President, or with a modifica¬ 
tion of them, as he may see fit, to be revised by the Committee, and 
it is afterwards laid before the Court for approval or alteration: 
when it has passed the Court it goes to the Board, who are em¬ 
powered tociaake any. alterations, but are required to return it within 
a limited time, and with reasons assigned for the alteratious q^ade : 
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against tlte formal alterations made by the Board, the Court may 
mahe a representation to the Board, who have not unfreqaently mo¬ 
dified the alterations on such i^resentation j but. If the Board de¬ 
cline to do so, they state the same to the Court, and desire that the 
Draft tn% be framed into a Despatch, jsnd sentocit to India, agree¬ 
ably to the terms of the Act of Parliament: in the event of a refusal, 
the Court may be compelled by Mandamus to comply with the order 
of the Board; but if the Court doubts the competency of the Board, 
they may appeal to the King in Council,, who decides whether the 
Board is acting within its power. A Despatch from India, from its 
arrival until a final reply is sent to it often is delayed for a long' 
period of time; but, the {leriod of delay cannot be averaged. Im¬ 
portant Despatches frequently have replies prepare^ iastanter. It 
has occurred that letters wh^h have been sent from England to 
India, upon important subjects, have not been answered for years, 
from India, in condhquence of the intervention of wars, and various 
other occurrences, which have rendered it impossible for the authori¬ 
ties there to take up the subject. Sometimes, within ten days of 
the receipt of a Despatch from India, the Court has prepared an 
answer, and sent it up 4o,the Board; but, on the other hand, some¬ 
times, a Despatch on matters controverted by the Court and the 
Board, has remained a very considerable time Imfore any thing final 
has been done upon It: occasionally, the Board has kept a Despatch 
already prepared for India, above two months. 

Despatches sent up from the Court of Directors to tiie India 
Board, are sometimes not only materially altered, but completely 
dmngcd in their tendency; yet in the event of the Board perse¬ 
vering in their opinion of the fitness of such alteraUons, the Court 
are bound to send out the Despatches so altered to their Governors 
in India, however, unpalatable it may be ^ themselves; in fact, 
the Board dictates to the Court. The ppwer of the Court, is, in 
troth, confined to the mere suggestion of the Despatches, that they 
wish to be sent to India; and in fact, tHe Board lare by law made 
exclusively responsible for all orders and instructions given upon all 
matters relating to war, peace, or negociations of treaties, through 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors which acts only mi¬ 
nisterially ; their signatures to the Secret Despatches are necessary 
to ensure obedience to the orders conveyed by them to the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, with whom the Board have no direct correspondence. 
The Board’s Secret Despatches go down to the India House, with 
orders for their being immediately forwarded to India, under the 
signature of the Secret Committee, nor can the Se<»et Committee 
make any representation against this orde, foi^ the powers of the 
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Board are complet^y paramount to those of the Company : in point 
of fact, the Semret DMpatches are the Despatches of the King's Go¬ 
vernment j they we aigned by the Secret Committee as a matter of 
course, mid despa^hed without any question, the responsibjiiify being 
absolutely and las^nlly in the Board. The Secret Committee has 
not the power of delaying it a single day : it would be at their peril 
to do so, if owing to any unnecessary delay, on their part, the good 
of the public service were to be) injuriously affected. Upon some 
occasions, something in the form of a remonstrance may have been 
onade by the Secret Committee, but, these are cases of extreme rarity 
olf which not more than two or three have occurred in the course of 
many years. ^ 

However, when these Secret Despatches from England arrive in 
India, they have not any different character from the Public Des¬ 
patches, and members of the House of Comrootff have received from 
India copies of the Secret Despatches from England, while the 
Court of Directors were ignorant of the subjects treated in them 
which were matters of high political importance, but not connected 
with matters of usgent policy, or pending, negociation. In order to 
expedite the business. Parliament might fix a certain time, within 
which answers should be prepared to all despatches from India; and 
a statement of all despatches raceived and replied to might periodi¬ 
cally be reported to Parliament j another point possibly might be, 
the preparation of despatches in the Court of Directom, by subdivid¬ 
ing, as they have sometimes done, their Committees for that purpose, 
the Chair, of cour&e, always having cognizance of every thing going 
forward. ■ 

BRAOGE'S GRIEVANCES FROM THE BAST INDIA 
. COMPANY. 

A Manuscript in the^Kmg'a Library^pp* 243. A,D. 1620. 

A brief Table directing your Majesty to the. several facts contained 
in this Book following: 

In the first part is contained the kind of a small preface, written 
UQto your Sacred Majesty; which beginneth in page 1. 

In the second is a most Christian exhortarion, nnto all believers of 
the true church of Christ Jesus, shewing how to spend their little 
rime allotted nnto them here upon the earth, in the great fear and 
feverence of the Lord; wherein also is showed what true justice and 
religiott is} wbich b^nneth in page 25. 

In thelhird is the kind of a preface unto Sir Thomas Siqyth, Kt. 
and the Company of the East India and Sommer glands, shewing 
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unto tkem all« out of the word of God» first how acceptable justice 
is in the sight of God, and secondly their duties end loyalty unto 
your most Sacred Majesty j page 56. 

TbeVourth is, touching my great agreevances ai^d Demands of the 
Company of the East India and Sommer Islands,* which many years 
1 have been an humble suiter for, unto their Courts j which begiiineth 
in page 105. 

The fifth part is, in the nature of a Petition written unto them all, 
touching my former agreevances, as aforesaid, which is in page 124. 

The sixth and last part of all is, the Copy of a Letter written untq 
Sir Thomas Smyth, Kt. with my own hand, and delivered unto him, 
the 24th of August, 1620. The Copy whereof 1 most humbly 
beseech your Majesty vouchsafe^to peruse, which your highness may 
be pleased to find in page 190. 

[This Petition is Reserving of publication, as a specinfen of the 
times, as an historical record of th^ Bermudas, and as a perpetual 
memento of the unalterable nature of a Joint Stock Corporation. In 
England and in India, there are now thousands of families who daily 
lift up their hearts in thh spirit of this jnst and indch injured family: 
most hrartily do we recommend the perusal of the manuscript to 
every Director of the East India Company.] 


IDOLATRY IN CEYLON! 

Extract from ^ Report of Lieutenant-Colonel Colehroohot one of 
hie Majettys Commissioners of Inquiry^ upon the administration 
of the Government of Ceylon, dated 2ith December, 1831. 

Lands assigned for the support of temples and colleges of priests 
were exempt from the grain>tax, but the holders of these lands were 
bound to render certain services to Government when called on, and 
they have been employed on the roads in common with the holders 
of Government lands. 

In consequence of the prevailing disposition in the native Kan¬ 
dyans to dedicate their lands to the temples, by which they generallv. 
released themselves from services and contributibhs to the Gwern- 
meot, a proclamation was issued by the govemmr, on the 18th of 
September, in the year 1819, to provide for the of temple 
lands, and to prevent such assignments without the sanotidn of Go¬ 
vernment. 

The possessiofis of the temples constitute a larj^ pi y p o rtion of 
the coltifhted la^ in the Kandyan provinces. In the sevend lem- 
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pics and colleges there ere registers of the lands dependant on 
tlien»> bat these registers not having been e^tamined, their extent 
has not been accurately ascertained, my request# translations 
were made of the registers in the principal temples of Kandy 5 and 
from these it aj^pears that the tenants and proprietors of what are 
called " Temple Lands** in the several provinces# are liable# on the 
requisition of the chiefs and priests# to render services and contribu¬ 
tions of various kinds. These are minutely detailed in the registers# 
and the occupier of each allotiocnt of land has a special duty as¬ 
signed to him# or a special contribution to make# either for the repairs 
kof the temples# the subsistence of the cliiefs and priests# and their 
attendants# or on occasion of the annual festivals. The regulation 
of these festiyalB# which are annually held at Kandy# and at the 
provincial temples# was the prerogative of the King of Kandy# and 
the holders of temple lands arc still summone^ by authority of the 
governmeht. To those who reside at a considerable distance the 
necessity of making long jour;nes to deliver some trilling article 
of little value# or to assist at some protracted ceremonybecame 
irksome and inconvenient; and as they are liable to detention for a 
month at Kandy# Muring the annual festiva?#* these duties are very 
negligently performed# and numbers omit them altogether. In 1830# 
the government agent for Saffrogam (a distant province to the south¬ 
ward#) stated the willingness of the landholders to pay a tax in com- 
mntation of the temple service; but# in deference to the chiefs and 
priests# who were opposed to innovation# the measure was not 
adopted. Some landholders# from their influence# have been allowed 
to pay a composition to the temples# instead of rendering personal 
services for their lands. Tlie laxfty of the people# and the remis- 
ness of the government ofiicers in enforcing the orders for their 
attendance# has been Urged as a subject of complaint by the chiefs. 

Where the lands are situated near to the temples# and in districts 
where roads are constructing, the service is less nnpopular# as it is 
in reality less stfvere than the g 9 vernmeut service j but any improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the tenants of the Crown# would strengthen 
the desire of the tenants of the Chiefs and Temples# throughout the 
country# for a similar reform of tlieir tenures. If Temple Lands 
sbott^ hereafter come into possession of persons who are not Bboo- 
d}its# new qbjections would probably be raised to the performance of 
the. teipp^e service by such opinions. 

No Mconnt ]^ing preserved or rendered pf tlm contributions now 
made# ‘fuid thoChi^ having earnestly requested, that the attention 
of His Msji^iy’s Oomnment may be drawn to the prevailing desire 
among the Natives to study the English language# it mighil^ tend to 
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reconcile them to a changd of system, if, in regulating the contril>u*’ 
tions for the temple landls, and in reforming the service tenures; 
the concnrrence of the Chiefs and IMests could be obtained to the 
appropriation of a part of the revenues to the maintenance of an 
English seminary. * 

Although unconnected with the subject of the lands, it maV be men¬ 
tioned, in this place, that the possession and exhibition of the relics 
of blood is regarded by the Natives of the Kandyan provincesas the 
most important of the prerogatives of the King of Kandy, to which 
the British Government has succeeded. This relic is deposited in a 
golden casket in the principal temple at Kandy, under the ehnige of 
the Board of Commissioners j and when it is exposed to view, tlie people 
of all classes are expected to repair from the remotest provinces to the 
capital. The exhibition of thi^ relic, In 1828, in the presence of 
the Governor and pther British Authorities, gave occasion to the 
assemblage of a large concourse of people from the provine'es, and to 
the contribution by them of the considerable sum of £.75(i sterling, 
which has been placed in the custsdy of the Board, to be appropriated 
to the embellishment of the Temple. 

This ceremony, which vfas conducted with great pomp, had been 
!>ut^rarely renewed by the Kandyan Kings, from the manifest incon¬ 
venience of drawing so large a concourse of people from their districts. 

riie selection and appointment of chiefs and priests of temples 
was a prerogative of the Kings of Kandv, which is still exercised 
by the government, although in the nomination to the priesthood 
the recommendation from the colleges arc usually r ttended to. Hus 
interference of the government in^tbe religious affairs of the country, 
although induced from considerations of policy, has been attended 
with much inconvenience. It has failed to satisfy the chiefs, and 
It has checked the improvement of the country, and the advancement 

f the government was 'bound by the convention 

of 1815, to protect the people in the free exercise of their religion, the 
interposition of its authority to enforce an observan^ce of its right is 
at variance with those principles of religions freedom which it is a 
paramount doty to uphold. Nor can it justly afford to the Blioodist 
faith a greater degree of support than it extends to the Christian 
reUgion, and to other systems, including the Hindu and Mahomedkn. 
^ wme districts, particularly those of Colombo and Oalle, the 
laimtians are numerous than the Bhoodists, and the exertions 
4 ^ Christian missionaries for the diffusion of knowledge, 
and for the correction of the habits and morals of the people throngh- 

out the iiave pre-eminently tended Jo promote the best 

intereeft of the country-* 
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DIARY OF A state' PR^ONER. 

{Concludedfrom No. SQ^pagiilQ.) 

Having been a prisoner for sixty-geYOO days, on Tuesday, 
the 4th of March, at three o'clock in the morning-, L left 
my prison, and *set out from Madura on my return to 
Ramnadj the country through which we passed had many 
Adds of (Obacco, which was ripe for. gathering, and also many 
gardens of the Beetle-vine. We nooned at Treponam, and 
nighted at Moolannnda, in a small muddum. On Wednesday, 
the 5th, we nooned at Manamadra, in a large good chuttrum. 

*"X\Keelacurry there are 15 merchants who deal in pearls. Last 
year, Mr. Hughes made advances for tobacco, in Ramnad, to the 
amount of 200(i rupees and obtained 1012 lasts ; this year he 
has advanced but 700 rupees. Thi> year the Chaya Renter has 
paid for Kamiseram root, as usual, 10 Dfs. per tolam, but for 
coarse root* only 4 Dfs.; he has obtained but ^ candy. Every 
effort to obtain a passport for ^adras, having failed, 1 was ab¬ 
solutely obliged to proceed without one; therefore, on Monday, 
the 17th of March, I set out from Attancurray, by the way of 
the sea-coast; in the evening we arrived art: Devipatam, and as 
usual put up in the spacious and convenient chuttrum ; here 
we found a cola dhoney, or open boat of 10 tons, bound to the 
port of Mootoopettah, in Tanjore, which being on my road, 1 
was very glad to engage a passage in it, especially as I had no 
passport. Tuesday morning, at eight o'clock,^! embarked in 
the cola. Wednesday, at sun-rise., we were off Adriapatam, 
running along within a fathom of the shore; we passed a lalrge 
inland water. In the afternoon* we arrived in the largest 
branch of the river Cavery, which discharges itself into the 
Gulf of Manaar, and tan up it to Mootoopettah ; in this rivet 
we found 50 large and 4P0 small trading dhonies; in ten days, 
dhonies will be able to sail with rice to Ceylon. Mootoopettah 
is the seat of the head Choukee of the Sea Customs on the 
west coast of Tanjore, hut at {he Choukee there was not any 
copy of any one regulation of the government; there was only 
some orders from the collectors. 1 engaged coolies for the 
jousney to Negapatam which appeared to be about 40 miles 
distant. On Thursday, we nooned at Sunkundy in a good 
chuttrum with a grove; there was so many persons there that 
the encampment had the appearance of a fair. Ten miles from 
Mootoopettah, we put up for the night in a new choultry; in 
the couiee of the evening, a palankeen with torches and many 
attendants passed; 1 was informed that a.Tehsildar was^in it; 

E(ut India and Coi, Mag. Vol, tx. No, 51, Febmarg. , O 
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after that, half-a-do 2 Cti persons camo into the choultry and per¬ 
sisted in being near me; they made a great deal of noise and 
disturbed and annoyed me in every po>sible manner; frequently 
they called out as if oraering the coolios to lake up my baggage, 
especially the small chest; they continued this system of an¬ 
noyance until midnight. Afterwards, 1 found occasion to 
believe that Mr. Gleig passed me, about this time, on bfs retnrn 
ft-om Madras to Madura; bo himself may hate been the Tehsil- 
dar, or the Tehsildar may have been one of his crew. Friday, 
before the day dawned, the Tehsildar's men resumed their 
system of disturbance; 1 nooned at Trovisy in a pleasant 
tached choultry. Hero, I was awoke from roy nap by a person 
who had seated himself near to me, and was sinking as loud as 
he was able to bawl; on awaking, I jumped up to drive the 
people away ; and as the singer did not go away, 1 gave him 
a couple of slapf with my open hand on his shoulder; he drew 
from under him a bill-hook, jumped up, and threatened to split 
my head with it; pouring out a*torrent of the vilest abuse that 
could be uttered ; the other people rallied about him and en¬ 
couraged him ; ouq ^/ive him a leaf of beetle which probably 
contained some more powerful stimulant; thus instigated, he 
continued to threaten me with the bill-hook and to abuse me for 
above an hour, when happening to lake out my book and pencil 
and to make some notes he immediately became quite quiet and 
went off. During the last night and this day 1 experienced as 
much annoyance as bad ever before fallen to my lot in any 
twenty-four hours. In the evening, at nine''o’ciock, we put up 
at a good choultry. Saturijay, in the morning, before five 
o'clock, we continued our journey; a mile from the choultry 

ran the river-; at eight o’clock we^arrived in the town of 

Negapatam, and 1 took up my lodging at the banks-hali; as soon 
as 1 had breakfasted, I prepared to continue my journey to 
Madras; as Mr. Sinclair the collector was not in town, 1 applied 
to the officer commanding the*garrison for a passport, and 
immediately received one filled up with my name and duly 
eigned, but in all its details it was a carte blanche to be filled 
up by myself. So much for the consistent administration o[the 
passport laws! When not travelling, I was arrested for not 
having a passport; but now, when actually travelling, a blank 
passport is sent to me without any questions being asked. 
The material question of being allowed to proceed having thus 
easily been got over, 1 instantly engaged a cook and coolies for 
the journey to Madras, and in two hours after my arrival, 1 was 
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ready to start off nsrain, and that witKofit trouble. Manuel, the 
son of Joe, acts as a broker here ; and he made himself very 
useful to me; he grot me a passagfe in-a dhoney bound to 
Madras. Ever since toy return to tfae'eontinent of Hindostan 
from Ceylori, Mi*. A. D. Campbell, lately the principal collector 
of Tanjore, has been the subject of conversation; all sorts of 
rumours have been afloat about him, but 1 could never tell 
what to make of them, they were so inconsistent with 
each other and with his character, as to be quite impro¬ 
bable and incredible; indeed, the native tales of his tyran¬ 
nies were quite contradicted by the English account of his 
public spirit. The following notes on the subject are made on 
the spot whi^h has so recently been his theatre. Mr Campbell 
found out that the renter of the yiland customs had bribed the 
shorestadar; he threatened to set the renter on an ass and to 
tom-tQm*him about the town ; he put his official seal upon the 
property of the shorestadar; he also found out the jobs 
of one of his royasims or native secretaries, and he detected 
frauds in the measurement of lands ; in fact, he was anxious to 
increase the conspany^s revenue, as .^aeh former collector of 
Tanjore has increased the amount collected by his Immediate 
predecessor. The shorestadar and the royasim went to Madras 
and complained of the seizure of their property to the supreme 
court; the other Brahmin officers of the revenue, obliged the cul¬ 
tivators of the villages which had been the scene of their frauds, 
to abscond to Pondicherry, and declare that they would not 
return into the Bf’itish territory until Mr. Campbell was recalled 
from Tanjore. These arch-ficiids employed all their powers to 
prejudice the public mind against Mr. Campbell, and accord¬ 
ingly every tongue •was eager to impute to him every crime 
that could be imagined and described; in every bazaar, at 
every choultry, and on every road, the traveller was told of the 
tortures whio^^ Mr. Campbell inflicted, not only upon the cul¬ 
tivators of I'anjore, but cve*n upon the Tebsildars and other 
native functionaries of the government; Hre were told, that he 
tied them up to trees by their hand, and under their feet lighted 
straw, so as to singe and roast them; that, he ran needles 
under their nails into the quick flesh; that, he dipped cotton 
rags into oil, wrapped them round their fingers^ and lighted 
them so as to roast and burn the fingers ; and many other such 
lies, imputing to Mr. Campbell the very crimes which the 
tevenoe servants had been in the habit of perpetrating, and 
which they feared to continue to commit as long as he was over 
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them, for he was an intdli'g'ent active man, and he would have 
discovered them and punished them, as be had not been 
educated_in the southernmost countries of the peninsula, where 
the British have most barely adopte<l the Hindoo system of go¬ 
vernment with all its abominations, even its cecret poisonings 
and its drownings of persons obnoxious,to the governors either 
of the State or of the Church; where the State is so identified 
with the Hindoo Church, that the company is the ruler, the 
head, the defender of both. The Brahmins have been allowed 
to engross so much power in the south, that they are irre¬ 
sistible ; they felt that the power of their order was attackcfi. ‘ 
by Mr. Campbell, and, therefore, they exerted all their evil 
influence and caused Mr. Liishington to recal Mr. Campbell 
from Tanjore. ^fow, that he is gone, they seem not to admire 
his sub, Mr. Robert Nelson, ifoth Campbell and Nelson are too 
good for the sta^ of society, and of government in the 
south ; where the vilest wretch makes the best collector. 
The country is like a rotten egg, best not meddled with. 
The Board of Revenue pledged its word, that 1 should not bo 
crushed ; but, here is. Mr, Campbell, who then was a member 
of the board itself, crushed bv the Brahmins of the Revenue 
Department; even w'orse than that, the government, his own 
associates, have sacrificed him on the altar of a temporising 
mercenary expediency, in order to appease the anger of the very 
worst devils of Hindooism. The system of Mr. Campbell was 
beneficial to the government and to the people, but it was, 
therefore, fatal to the Brahmins ; they have forged complaints 
against him, and the governQient has basely and most vilely 
abandoned him as a victim to their infernal malice. The ad¬ 
joining zillah of Madura presents a perfect contrast to the scene 
now acting in Tanjore; at Madura, Mr. Peter, that abhorred and 
detested wretch, who is more vile than a*Brahmin, more despi¬ 
cable than a Pallah, enjoys impunity, even thougji he grinds the 
people most severely by exactions and cruelties, yet cannot 
collect any thing life a suitable revenue from the country 
which he has misruled for fifteen years; but, leaves all business, 
both public and private, to the Brahmins—he serves them, he 
honours them. He has said, that he withheld assistance from 
me because 1 did not honour him.^—^The Dog*s head !-~'Of the 
two certainly 1 would rather slay him. Let Mr. Campbell go and 
serve apprenticeship to Mr. Peter and become brute, then the 
government will re-appoint Mr. Campbell principal collector of 
Tanjore. But, why does not the government translate the chief 
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priosl of Meoatch from Madura to Tanjore ? Because the go¬ 
vernment cannot afford to lose the revcniio derived from Tan- 
jorc ; not because the government prefers the welfare of the 
million, who inl^abit Tanjore, to Mr. Peter’s claim by seniority, 
to be the principal collector of Tanjore. The government sees 
that the zillah of Madura has already been ruined by Mr. Peter, 
therefore they leave him there rather than remove him to a 
zillah not so entirely depressed by being abandoned to the 
Brahmins. The Brahmins tell Mr. Peter, that he is the Pan- 
dien of Madura, the Imperator, the Autocrat, and the special 
fflvourite of Menatch ,—*' The Queen of Heaven.*' 

Now, since Mr. Cotton has left India, every body 1 speak 
with, declares that he was a corrupt collector; but 1 am 
thoroughly convinced that they ail err, and that he was incor¬ 
ruptible ;*for Mr. Panchaud had his eye on R4r. Cotton through¬ 
out the whole of his life in India, and although Panchaud is not 
an admirer of “ The Serviefe,” yet he admits Cotton to have 
been a men of strict integrity. Mr. Cotton made the most of 
his situation, but^all his conduct was opep^and without conceal¬ 
ment ; he did nothing that needed secresy ; he employed public 
servants about his person and about his bouse; very likely, in¬ 
deed most probably, his cook drew pay as a public servant; 
but this system was universal; it was countenanced by Sir 
Thomas Munro, for at his own table, the gold and silver badged 
peons of public officers waited on their masters at dinner as 
domestic servants, as footmen and lackies. The company and 
its officers also seldom pay for any thing which they can get by 
force. Mr. Cotton supplied his table with fish, poultry, &:c., by 
means of the abominable system of pnrij^nce; but, this system 
is so universal in the south, that, mu^ as 1 detest it, 1 cannot 
accuse Mr. Cotton of dishonesty for having stolen fish for him¬ 
self, and poultry for hipiself, and all the other British gentlemen 
in Tanjore ; 1 *rather think that, in Tanjore, sheep were not 
supplied by purvey, and certainly milch cows were not seized 
for the use of the gentry, there milk only was purveyed, with 
perhaps a calf occasionally. At one time the head fishermen 
ufged Mr. Cotton's butler to pay him the tariff rate of the fish 
which he had supplied for the colleetor ; but, instead of doing 
so, the butler seized the fisherman and locked him up in one of 
the out-houses ; Mr. Cotton was the only magiatrute in the 
kingdom of Tapjore; every body (except the magistrate> 
knew of this affair. Like the other magistrates and judges, Mr. 
Cotton held his house of a native, and 1 think had it, cA usual, 
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on favourable terms. Mr. Cotton carried on an active trade in 
bills of exchange, but be never was suspected of employing the 
company's cash in discounting bills for his own advantage; 
however, here his private interest often was oj^osed to the in* 
terest of the government; but it was quite allowable for him 
to take advantage of any opening in the money market, for the 
favourable remittance of his own fortune rather than for the 
remittance of the public money. Mr. Cotton was personally 
honest, but so fractious in his temper, and so bent on collecting 
the crop of the country for the company, that nobody liked him 
much; he was universally looked upon as one of the spoilt' 
children of Dame Fortune: he seemed to think that the world 
was made for himself and for the company; this* was natural, 
for his father was brought niii’in the company’s ships and be¬ 
came a director; Cotton himself had been educated ex¬ 
pressly for the service of the company, and had passed all his 
life in the south, where nothing is heard of but the accursed 
tyrant company. Mr. Peter was not more devoted t^ Mcnatch 
and the Brahmins than Mr. Cotton was to the company and the 
service; the one looked ‘ upon the people as made to drag the 
cars of Brama, the other looked upon them as made*only to 
plough and reap for the company; one was a lazy animal, the 
other was a cruel task-master ; each had absolute dominion 
over a million of bis fellow creatures, without any check what¬ 
ever from the opinion of the public. Mr. Peter was a confirmed 
gambler, and Mr. Cotton was as determined a^plodder; Peter 
had gambled 'away 100,000f. of the company’s money, and 
trusted that chance would replace it in good time; Cotton was 
distressed only to find some plausible pretext, such as old oiit- 
stmiding balances, due to the company, whereby he could rob 
the cultivator of more than the company’s usual share of the 
crop, whenever he thought that the qiiltivator could spare 
mqps, without absolutely starving death. The Madura trea¬ 
sury was always below zero; the Tanjore treasury was always 
boiling over. 

At noon, sailed tor Madras. Sunday,23rd of March, we 
had stormy weather and made slow progress. Vf hen off Poii- 
dbeberry we lost ground, and, as there was a prospect of having 
to rua shelter, I landed to the south of Pondicherry 

and proceeded thither by land : hero 1 found the wreck of the 
l4dlah Rookh. 

From Pondicherry I proceeded by land to Alemparva and 
SadfM ap to Madras. On the Coromandercoast it is quite pro- 
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verbial, that it never rains in the moirth of March; but this 
mouth it did rain very heavily. The crop may not be trod out 
or housed until the laud tax is paid to the company, therefore 
the whole crop of paddy is stacked on *the held on which it 
g^rows, until mondy can be raised for the payment of the* land 
tax. Last year an unexpected falj of rain destroyed all the 
corn and the salt that was on the ground; during the monsoon 
the salt fftounds wero washed away and the pans greatly in¬ 
jured ; and now, again, the heavy fall of rain has destroyed all 
the corn and the salt; along this line of coast, the food of a 
inillion of people, for a year, has been totally destroyed! This 
ga*^e has rooted up many large Ranian trees and blown down 
and broke mgny cocoai-nut trees. The determined enemy of 
the Madras system of land-tax coujd not imagine any thing so 
much against it as tbo sight which the company’s Jaghire, and 
probably the whole of the lower Carnatic, nov^ipresents to view. 
Even in the town of Madras, close to the office of the collector, 
as every where else, the padefy is stacked on the ffeld and it is 
mined ; the whole of the salt also is melted ; these losses arise 
solely from the miserable system of thp gxasp-ail government. 
-Landlords would have arranged with the cultivators of their 
lands, so that the corn would have been threshed out and 
housed long before the rain came on ; and, if the making of 
salt had been an article of private speculation, the sail would 
have been better secured. About Sadras there are some poor 
dry sandy soils, which, being unlit for any thing else, are con¬ 
verted into fields (ff indigo; this plant is grown by thd natives; 
some of them manufacture tho 4 )lant into coarse mud indigo, 
which contains the leaves; whilst others of them manufacture 
fine indigo, extracting the colouring matter from the' 

Towards Madras tho ^untry is well studded with Palmyra ’ 
trees; but, in most parts of the country, between Pondicherry 
and Madras, thQ cocoa-nut trees are but few, and those few are 
young trees ; however, the nehrer we approach to Madrs^A. 
more numerous cocoa-nut trees become. , 

in the Jaghire, sornmg^ the landholders are rich \ every person 
says that it is better ^the people to have the amount of the 
land-tax permanently settled on each estate, than fhrslhe 
government to bargain annually with each plougbms#|M^l|pb^ 
quantity of grain each field is to pay that year as land-tax.’ iniq 
town of Sadras is quite abandoned, and it is rapidfy falling to 
ruin i I never saw a town so much altered as Sadras is altered 
ill the course of one ^ear only. Since the cewrion of this set- 
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tlement to the British,‘all the Dutch functionaries have left it, 
and the only gentleman who now resides at Sad ran is the master 
attendant. The compwy's sceptre is the sword its motto is 
desolation \ its influence blasts royalty, nobility, and caste; for 
it sinlcs every family into the moat abject *state of political 
thraldom and civil degradutioo; it dilapidates every public 
work and overthrows every liberal institution; it annihilates 
commerce and manufactures, anci reduces the necessary art of 
agriculture to its very lowest state, obliging each peasant to 
scratch the surface of some few acres of. ground., allowing him 
only the most miserable of oxen, and only a crooked billet .of 
wood instead of a plough, witli the most scanty allowance of 
seed and of food. ^ 

Mr. Williams was lately i^ssistant to the collector of Chingle'> 
put; he was perfectly wild ; at length, by seizing the wife of 
a respectable ChTtty he exasperated the people so much that he 
was besieged in his bouse, and it became necessary for the 
government to remove him to Salem; however, being ** in the 
service,'* he was duly promoted to be head assistant to the 
collector;—he used.-to,come to Sadras with a favourite bear 
which he had, and a parcel of other wild beasts, and take them* 
with him in a boat for an airing on the water; the boatmen 
and their boats were pressed and obliged to perform this service 
for the government; for, like Nero^s horse, the company’s civi¬ 
lians, together with their bears and their monkeys, are all 
imperial throughout the empire; however, even Mr. Williams 
himself, mad as he was, would have too muc^ sense to attempt 
to press a wherry at London bridge for beasts Wilder, perhaps, 
than himself, but certainly far tamer than he would find the 
Thames police magfistrates. Indeed, a few magistrates, inde¬ 
pendent of the company’s collectors, v^uld effect miracles in 
taming the maddest of the gent\^men in tho company's service, 
and in sweetening the dispositions or the mest Jractious of 
them'; for, as soon as they come*within the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Qourt, they instantly forget the practice of purveys, 
and Mod money to market like hone^^|||aen; as long as they 
rettiain within the town of Madras, they never think of putting 
a itidn in the stocks, or of applying the rattan, or of smashing 
; hb fini^ers in their nut-crakers. ^ : 

fljs^r Madras, the people are compelled, by violence, to 
their own country, and to deliver an arbitrary, and 
/'r^qtfentlyi an infamous share of the crop to the company; the 
great body of the actual cultivators are in an absolute, uncon- 
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ditional, hopeless state of predial slavery, beingp as saleable as 
other cattle, end even the owners of these slaves are kept in so 
complete a sfitte of political servitude to.the company, that they 
are no more masters of what little they seem to possess than 
their own uneondiiional slaves are. It is the miserable policy 
of the company's g^Overnment to ciTush the spirit of the people 
The company's government is a systematic, infernal despotism, 
without discernmeDt,each officer is utterly reckless of all conse- 
qnences heyond his own individual interests. There is not a 
fiscal officer in the country, not even Mr. Nelson, who contents 
himself with exacting the legal rates of duties and taxes; each 
one demands whatever amount ho pleases, and he demands it 
under whatever pfetence ho pleases. The highest morality of 
which any Madras officer has any Wea, is a slavish dependence 
on the company. They all uphold the wretcjjpd tyranny of tho 
company, as though it were a legitimate government, for their 
own interests are bound op with those of tho company, and 
they have no sympathy whatever with the people; at the com¬ 
pany’s colleges, their own sons are systematically taught to' 
ahhor and to hat^the natives. *• ** 

The very worst feature of the company’s usurpation is, per¬ 
haps. most fully developed in the south ; it is the adoption of 
the Mahratta Brahmins, as the active agents of tfae.govern- 
ment, the entering into partnership with them ; by this 
meastire, the company has attempted to erect an idol altar 
on the ruins of^the state and on the rights of the people; 
in doing this, theythave utterly eradicated >}very vestige of 
morality and of learning; the^ have corrupted the text' of 
ancient books, and paid for expositions to suit every temporary 
case, until every prefbnsion to consistency has disappeared, and 
the most unblushing impostures are treated as mere matters of 
course; in thus establishing the power>tnd the dignity of Hin- 
dooism, the company has s^t up the most abominable and 
degrading system of oppression ever invented by the craft of 
designing men. 


The company’s emigre extends ^ust as far as the company’s 
sword can reaohj hut not one inch farther. The compaiiy ihu&t 
not forget, that every empire mainteined by the swofd iha 
throne spread upon the wheel of fortune, and thhiiwar is the 
high road along which the wheels fortune^ roBVi^ubl most 

. The speedy and total dissolution of a company) which is so 
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utterly vile that it is the abomination of desolation, and de¬ 
grades Hindooism, must inevitably bo the fervent and constant 
prayer of every person acquainted with the actual state of India. 
It is incredible, but true, that the Christians of England bruta¬ 
lize the Hindoos, and the merchants of London rack-rent the 
ryots of Hindostan. May the day of retribution speedily dawn. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S FINE SENSE OF JUSTICE! 

The following correspondence between Mr, Gordon and 
Lord Ellenboroiigh is short but pithy ; all our readers are wejl 
acquainted with the case to which it refers; seven full years have 
elapsed since Mr.Gordon was imprisoned by a secrqjt order of the 
Madras government, but hitJierto he has been unable to learn 
what cause the government alleged for committing the illegal 
act; indeed,'untft'Mr. Hume called for papers relatibg to this 
stretch of arbitrary power, the prisoner had no idea that the 
government was directly implicated ; he considered his arrest to 
have been the mere act of the local magistrates. 

** My Lord,—I beg-leave to call your attention to the various 
proceedings relating to niy imprisonment at Madura seven years 
ago; especially to my letter of the 2Ctb of July last, to the 
President of the India Board ; and 1 repeat my request to be 
permitted to see the collection of papers which was sent from 
the India HuU!>e to your office, on the 7th of July, 1832, relating 
to myself." 

Mr. Law readily received Mr. Gordon ^it*n politeness, and 
heard him with attention and candour, but after a few days sent 
the following note : “ Mr. Law is desired by Lord Ellenborougli 
to inform Mr. Gordon, in reply to his letter of the 18th instant, 
that application has been made to the Ipdia House to ascertain 
whether all the papers, included in the House of Commons 
order, have been furnishedif not, and shouldauny papers re¬ 
main to be supplied, to those Mr.*^ Gordon can, of course, have 
access; but Mr. Gordon cannot be allowed to inspect the col¬ 
lection at the India Board to which Gordon refers in his 
letter.—81 St December, 1834.” , 

'* My Lord,—1 thank you for your explicit reply, that, 1 
* cannot be allowed to inspect the collection at the India 
Board/ concerning my own imprisonment at Madura, seven 
years ago. Your Lordship may rest assured that I shall still 
continue ti> pursue justico, and I have uo doubt but the new 
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House of Commons will enable me to ascertaiii the allegretl 
cause of my in^risonment. It is quite evident that the company 
did evade the $jiifiVof the order of the House of Commons, but 
1 am too welt acquainted with the nature of that corritpUcor- 
poration to enter into quibbling discussioos with it, especially 
under the control of your Lordshi|>^I really thought that there 
was to bean exhibition of prudery; 1 was not at all prepared 
for this open harlotry; however, i am most heartily rejoiced 
to find that your Lordship has returned to your vomit, and to 
see you wallowing in all that mire through which Mr. 
Mhcaiilay dragged the late Preitidunt;—for this rank abuse of 
the fundamental principle of eternal justico will floor you ail 
by Easter.*' • 

His Lordship has already boon chased from the helm for 
four years, but he now returns to it steeled against the 
punishment inflicted upon him; ripened with Indignation 
against the people and nations whose bitter cry pronounced 
his sentence of banishment. An Englishman has been im¬ 
prisoned by a Joint Stock Company that had not authority to 
imprison him ; yet\be minister of the CtoWli, whose duly it is 
to control that too powerful company, refuses to allow the 
prisoner to see the company’s own report of the affair; even 
after the House of Commons has interfered in behalf .of the 
prisoner, and obliged the company to produce papers, which 
he guessed they bad, the Alinifrtcr of Control refuses to allow 
him to see the vi^rraiit, or the apology for a warrant on 
which he was arrested; he refuses to grant any information 
whatever to the pinsoner more tlfan the House of Commons' 
orders. Truly this is the essence of destructiveness; U is the 
duty of the Crown tb promote justice to the utmost; for 
the Crown to deny justice is treason to the State; it is a 
disgraceful system which compels the subject to bring every 
grievance into the House of Cymmoiis, and which embarrasses 
that House with the necessity of calling for copies of 
warrants and other law (mpers, which, merely as matters 
of record, ought to be accessible to every person in the public 
offices of the executive government. 

We may conclude from this, that, the saine close system—-the same perti¬ 
nacious denial of redress to individuals labouriiig to obtain a hearing of their 
wrongs and persecutions under the local Governments,w ill continue to Awm one 
of the leading features of ti^ present Board of Control adalalstration,—did. 
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Vp to the dote qf the year 1833 ; ehiejly drawnup front Gtddaff’t ivorkt. 

The importation of opium Into China has Ipng* been a source 
of complaint to the authorities at Canton, and occasioned ag^ood 
deal of trouble. The viceroy of Canton would have proceeded 
to extremities, but he discovered that the principal smiigg'lers 
were mandarins, and that those very boats which were sent to 
watch the ships and to prevent the importation of the pernicious 
drugr, were principally engaged in the smuggling of this ar¬ 
ticle ; therefore, he treated tho‘ matter with great indiffereneb, 
but issued additional orders to expel those ships which had it 
on board. This obliged the select committee of the English 
company’s supercargoes to concur in the measures of the Chinese 
government, although the greater part of the opium was grown 
and manufactured by their own masters, for the express and 
avowed purpose of being smiiggjed into China. Accordingly, 
those ships which had hitlicrto carried on the opium trade at 
Whampoa, began to anchor outside of the river; and, finally, 
in 1821, they took mp^n permanent statioif near the island of 
Eintin. Several edicts were issued to expel or destroy them; 
occasionally the Chinese fleet w'ould come in sight and request 
them to move to another anchorage, and then send a flaming 
report to the cnq>eror that they had been driven away ; yet 
they stayed throughout the year, except for a few months in 
the south-west monsoon, when they went into Kapsingmoon, a 
laud locked harbour in the neighbourhood. *At first, there was 
but two opium ships, but as the consumption of the prohibited 
article increased, the number of these receiving ships was aug¬ 
mented. Other commodities also were? put on board these 
vessels, and smuggling became a rcgul^ system, the mandarins 
participating largely in the profits. The Chinese smugglers 
were regularly licensed by the opcers of the cuetom-house, end 
the rev..*nue cruizers were sent to load the prohibited articles ; 
a regular fee was levied upon the goods delivered, especially 
upon the opium, and this fee was collected by the cotemander 
of the foreign barbarian ship from the Chinese smugglers '-for 
the mandarins. The business still continues in tbi$ state. 

In 1823, Mr. Matheson went from Cantoti to Nanaou, at the 
eastern extremity of the province of Canton | as he had opium 
on board, which is a prohibited article, he cOuld not enter into 
the neighbouring large port of Tinghae ; from thence he pro¬ 
ceeded^ to Amoy, intending to trade there ; the mandarins ap- 
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pearcd very anxiona to promote the object, but the delay in 
obtaining: permission from Fnhchoo, the provincial capital, the 
state of the market, and other circumstances occasioned his 
qiiittingf the port after a stay of four days ; however, a man¬ 
darin junk followed the slop to some distance, requesting her 
to return: they were received eve^ where with civility, but 
until the viceroy’s permission to trade should arrive, refresh¬ 
ments at Amoy wore procirrablc* with difficulty. This vessel 
entered Chinchew bay, and remained there for some time, but 
no customers came near her; she sold some of her cargo at 
N|inaoii only, and returned to Canton with but very partial 
suScess. However, Mr. Matheson was not baffled with this first 
mischance; iu the course of the same year, he again despatched 
the same vessel, which now met^with abundant success iu 
selling opium, and repaid the loss upon the former voyage. The 
trade was principally carried on at the CapO^fHope, 
Taho, a few miles to the westward of Nunaoii island. The same 
brig made another very siiccesi!.fnl trip to the same place. These 
successful enterprizes of Mr. Matheson attracted the notice of 
the other Etirnpeay merchants at Cautop, ^d the other bouses 
immediately despatched u number of ships to participate in the 
profits of the new trade, but they found that affairs had under¬ 
gone a great change—the local mandarins shewed themselves 
very hostile to these enterprizes; an edict was issued at Canton 
—the houses of the people on sliure at Taho, who had dealiuga 
with Europeans, were burned down, and the trade ceased en¬ 
tirely. • 

Mr. Matheson made another it^tenipt to open a trade near 
Amoy and at Formosa. The vessel sailed all along the shallow 
coast of the island ofaFormosa, visited several ports, but found 
no customers. The Spanish ship, which bad been the first 
voyage, went to Hainan, but could not dispose of any cargo. 
Notwithstanding^ these great reverses, again, in 1824, a vessel 
was sent to Formosa, ancliord’d at Kelung, the northern har¬ 
bour, and the mandarins, having become her security merchants, 
she disposed of all her bpium. 

During the next fonryears.little was done towards following 
up this forced trade iii opium along the coasts of China. In 
1828 the viceroy of Cantq|n issued a very severe edict against the 
use of opium. The voya^s which were undertaken in 1828 
did not answer very well, therefor' the trade was discontinued 
for a considerable period. 

The expeditions sent up to the north-east coast of China are 
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worthy tho notice of the British public. In 1832» Mr. 
Marjoribanlis thought it would be very conducive - to the 
promotion of British trade, that a ship should be sent up to the 
harbours of the northern provinces, in order to open a trade; 
therefore he sent Mr. Lindsay on this exjSerimental voyage. 
The ship, Lord Amherst,^arrived at Amoy, and the principal 
civil mandarin sent word that he would forward the sale of 
their goods as much as lay in his power; but the admiral 
strictly prohibited all trade to this port, and seeing that the 
English were unwilling to force a trade, he anchored liis lleet 
around the ship and pointed the guns at her ; natives who l\ad 
come alongside to see tho foreign ship wore severely bealen 
and pilloried for having held treacherous intercourse with the 
barbarians. From Amo^ the ship proceeded towards tho 
Piscadores and Formosa, and anchored at Wooleau, where the 
natives in crowds and traded a little, as there are no 

mandarins on that coast. The natives dispatched some mes> 
sengers into the interior to inv*itc merchants, but the ship did 
not remain long enough to await their arrival. Having found 
her way to Fuhehoo, the mandarin fleet vichored around the 
ship, they drove their junks away, then entered into a contract 
with the civil mandarin, at the entrance of the river, and sold 
British piece-goods to some extent. As long as the English 
petitioned to be allowed to trade, all the mandarins frowned at 
the idea; but as soon as they determined to trade, then all the 
mandarins became friendly. At Ningpo they received the fairest 
promises ; a bargain for a considerable qiiafility of piece-goods 
was closed under the ^ancl^n of the mandarins, who sent the 
merchants on board; however, this engagement was again 
broken off by the faithless mandarins,who offered, in lieu of the 
advantages of the trade, a demurrage for having detained the 
ship; here the consternation was so great that the mandarins 
could have been forced to grant any terms,, but it was not 
thought advisable to force a t^de; afterwards, in tho same 
neighbourhood, at the beautiful island of Kintang, a little trade 
was carried on ; thence they procec^«^,tO Sbaoghae.vyhere they 
met with the most determin^ resistant on the part of th^go- 
i^ernment, which was even more'^^otomptible than at Ningpo; 
but it was contrary to their iosimelions to force the tri^, 
tbeiefore they were obliged to quit the harbour without having 
done anything. Having touched at Shantung, they went over 
to Korea, where a long discussion took place with the king's 
ttnd their offers of opeiuDg.a trade with this exclusive 

C 
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nation were rejected. At the LoocfioOs, trade was refused on 
itic plea that the islanders had no articles to barter. The re¬ 
sult or this voyag-e was a conviction that a trade with the north 
eastern ports might be opened, if {ho British government 
insisted upon it. * All the local mandarins agreed that it was 
very desirable that we should bo ayowed to trade to all Chinese 
ports, since we had granted the same permission to their own 
nation: the people were very eager to cari^ on commerdal 
dealings, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the man¬ 
darins : nothing could exceed their friendliness and hospitality 
tpwards foreigners. The native trade of the.ce ports is immense, 
and the British trade would be as extensive in proportion. Tfie 
supercargo offered to pay the duties upon all articles and to 
trade according to law ; therero|p the mandarins repeatedly 
urged him to anchor outside »nd trade as much as he could, 
pledging* themselves neither to disturb^idn^^eaimaerciat* 
dealings, nor to annoy the native merchants wiio came (o him. 
The Court of Directors highly disapproved of this voyage, and 
of all similar attempts. 

In the meaiitintc, the largest comrajeraial English house at 
Canton, sent three oilier ships up the coast; one proceeded as 
far as tIicChusHii islands, and the otheirs anchored below Amoy; 
but nono of them entered any port; however, they sold opium 
enough to detray the expense of their voyages. 

These expeditions were followed np bv the Sylph; on the 
const of Marilchoo 'I'ariary she got upon a hank ; the mandarins 
refused all assisdlnce, but the people treated the crew very 
kindly; on her return, at Shanghac, the mandarins expected 
she was following up the voyage of the Amherst with powers 
to conclude a commercial treaty; they traded amongst the 
Chusan islands, at Keangsoo, also on the coasts of Fuhkeen and 
Chekeang ; the mandarins themselves traded and also procured 
merchants: thgy granfbd full permission to trade outside, but 
could not allow a legal trade within the harbours, as it is in 
direct opposition to law. 

At the same time, another ship had sold a considerable quan¬ 
tity of opium on the coast of Fuhkeen, but she could not succeed 
at Fuhehoo. Two subsequent attempts on the coast of 
Fuhkeen proved equally suocessfel^s regarded opium. British 
piece-goods are gradually coming into notice, as an article of 
trade, on a limited scale. With these repeated efforts to open 
a trade, the vigilance of the mandarins has relaxed, and they 
have shewn themselves only occasionally. However, tho edicts 
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against trading at any other port, except Canton, are very 
fierce, 'rhe admirals are ordered to drive the barbarian ships 
away, aq^ not to allow them to anchor for one moment; but a 
single ship, manned with Lascars, has frequently driven a whole 
imperial squadron before her. When the Efnperor perceived 
that his orders were not obeyed, he became very angry with 
his naval officers, and deprived several of their rank,—the ad* 
mirals alleged, “ that the barbarians are crafty, and that lying 
is a second nature to them,—that they creep in like rats, so that 
it is impossible to keep them o(f; for when driven away they 
immediately return.'^ After a few months the emperor cooled 
upon the case, and restored the degraded officers to their former 
rank; finally, he has become wise enough to demist from issuing 
any further edicts, but he enjpins the local mandarins to abstain 
from all acts of oppression, i n order to avoid furnishing a pre- 
' tence'i^ I^ortSiiriffils to go in search of their fortunes in other 
parts. 

It is most ardently to be desired, that the British government 
will procure so large a trade to be opened to British merchants 
and mariners ; but they ,Uiust remember, thaUit will be useless 
to attempt any thing in the way of negociation, until they have 
overawed the contemptible government of China; the whole 
fleet of China consists of a thousand junks of various sizes; but, 
altogether with a good breeze and a fair field, they are not able 
to cope with a single British frigate. The Chinese nation at 
large is desirous of trade, and the local mandarins are anxious 
to favour it, whenever they can do so without'danger of being 
detected by their superiors. • 

Besides the opium ships, many other foreign vessels, even 
when not bringing opium, instead of ^tering the port of 
Canton, remain outside, and conduct^ all their commercial 
business there, contrary to the laws of China. In 1832, three 
Bptisb, two Danish, one Ameriew, and*one Postugnese vessel, 
of 2,042 tons, were almost all the year stationed at Lintin, as 
depots for opium and other contraband articles. At the close 
of the year 1833, tltere was about tbirty>flve English and other 
vtisels at anchor near Lintin ; some of them never enter the 
rhrer, but remain outside throughout the j’ear; others take in 
thnir return cargoes, and proceed on their voyages ; and several 
lafge ships, which are going up ..the river, if they have room,, 
take in a cargo at Lintin and qoE^eyit to Whampoa. In Lintin 
roiais the most unbounded Uberty prevails; the 8magglu]g> 
vessel^ which take up their statiom there may be. considered as 
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a'9oatio|p foreig^n colony in China. No serious attempts have 
lately been made to disturb the trade« which is now enormous, ’ 
and amounts to an equal sum with that carried on at Whampoa.' 
Government boats pass daily laden wilh»ihe illicit drug*. The 
edicts issued ag:aii\^t the trade in opium are very fierce, but the 
mandarins do not take any efTectual' measures to stop it; in¬ 
deed, if they were inclined to do so,4hey would not be able tp 
effect it. By means of these receiving’ ships the extortions on 
the trade at Whampoa are entirely avoided, and business is' 
transacted with the g’reatest ease. A second rendezvous of ships' 
has lately been fixed at Kumsing-moon, also in the neighbour- 
hdlpd of Lintin, where the shipping belonging to the largest 
house in Canton has been stationed. A few attempts which 
were made b^a the Chinese government to prevent provisions 
being brought off to the opium vessels, by the Chinese, proved' 
ineffectual. 


THE SPINNING AND WEAVING OP COTTON IN 

INDIA. 

Mr. Hoole has given a minute description of the present 
state of the staple Aiannfacture of HindostiA, as it now exists on 
the coast of Coromandel, and, we believe, as it has existed 
throughout Hindustan for two or three thousand years; the 
subject is of so much interest, both to India and to Britain, that 
we venture to lay it before our readers. 

A kind old heathen admitted me., into his house, where 1 
found several women employed in sptfining a coarse description 
of cotton, and another winding the yam off the cop into hank: 
they receive raw cotton from their employer, a native manufiic- 
tnrer, and return it in hank; their delivering the whole being 
ascertained by the wdight: out of about three pounds of cotton 
they |spin sixteen hanks, and receive for their labour about 
fourteen pence: one woman spins only firom one to one and a 
half hanks a day, and consequently earns but about a pen^ a 
day; the yarn appeared to be about the fineness of numbeAlX 
English yarn, and might be the same length as our own, which 
is 840 yards. Other persons spin much finer yarn. * 

The instruments they used for deansing, loosening, and 
spinning the cotton, are remarkable for their ii^nuity and 
simplicity; they differ entirely from the complicated and scien¬ 
tific machinery used in Britain for the same operations; how¬ 
ever, they have been seen and admired by some of the most 
eminent spinners of the day at Manehester. 1 tried to explain 
Etui hMa and Cot, Mag. Vob* ix., No, ftl, Febrvarg, P 
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to my aative host and^ this family of female spinners, the 
itppmior method by wtiich the same kind of woric was done in 
my own country; the women expressed great astonishment at 
hearing of so many spipdles turned by the same power, but the 
man seemed to understand ; he, however, in bis tom, was much 
surprised at learning that the cotton to be spun was not held in 
the band, but supplied atso«by machinery. 

The cleanser or gin is fifteen inches high, and eight inches 
and a half broad; it consists of two rollers of teak wood, through 
which the cotton is passed, in order to cleanse it from the seeds 
and make it fit for use. Tlie bow is five feet ten inches long, 
and it resembles that used by the hatters in England for bov/> 
ing wool; the string derives elasticity from a complicated 
arrangement of strings on the frame of the bow.; the cotton is 
spread underneath, and the^tring is struck with a heavy mallet 
of wood, causing it to vibrate strongly amongst the cotton, 
'^l^^c!^'t:';u83*^uced to a loose fleecy state; this siifiple opera> 
tion serves the purpose of that of carding in England. The 
spinning wheel is made of teak wood, and, in proportion to its 
Mze, it is extremely strong and heavy; the wheel is composed 
of two sides, formed*of. cross pieces, 10 inclvss long, connected 
at the extremities by strings, to serve in lieu of a circular frame, 
so that it is, in fact, an octagonal wheel; the spindle is very 
small; it is fed by the haqd with cotton, prepared by the bow. 
The machine, answering to the reel, is 29 inches in length, and 
is composed of pegs fixed upon a frame with slidesy—round 
which pegs the yarn is formed ‘into hanks. In Russia linen 
yam is reeled upon a similar principle, but tUb pegs are fixed in 
the wall. Tbe following is an invoice of these articles as 
purchased by means of a native broker at Madras 
Gin, . Madras rupees, <5 4 0 

Bow, ... , 7 0 o’) . 

Wheel, . „ 3 8 0 > 18 15 2 

JBesfiy * 1 12 ,0» 

was, thongs, packing, moving, 17 2 

the utmost cost, of this complete set of machinery for 
sjunning eotton was about thirty^dve shillings. 

It nay well excite our sumHt^* such rpde 

hnachtnes, and from cotton of a pednlliily short staple, the Hin¬ 
doos ahould be ab^e to produce the.dhe yams required for the 
anahfsctttre of the Arnee mnriiia i hnt such M the fact, and it 
■flbrds proof of their extraordinary skilfulnemf aud patient appU- 
miSifm in tboie pursuits, whi^ hnm been trained to from 
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their childhood, and have inherited frdmplbeir forefathers. The 
scheme of introducing.British cotton-spinning nijechiner; into 
India will be attended with many difficultiei!; however, it is 
probable that many improvements may^ effected Ji| dilTerenit 
branches of the nittive manufactures, .ip the epurse of yee», by 
the gradual and judicious applicatioo of machineiy. 

The most striking circumstance in the Indian loom, is, 
that the body of the machine, (where the weaving is per* 
formed,) is a few inches only above the surface of the ground, 
so that the weaver could not make any use of his feet, in fwoirk- 
ing the traddles, were it not for a deep hole which ^ digs In 
the earth for the purpose, at the edge of which he is seated, 
and which contains the traddles required for his work. 
Another feaflire worthy of notice is, that the shuttle is 
thrown from hand to hand through the warp without the aid of 
a picker; .this is still the case in the 
Ireland. 

THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES IN ASIA. 

All throughout ^sia females aie dpgijLded to a very abject 
state, and they are universally deprived of the beneffts of 
education and of religious instruction; in fact, they; are 
regarded as slaves, and almost as irrational brutes. As long 
as their mothers are thus brutalized, it is a hopeless task to 
attempt to instruct the people of Asia. This has been felt 
so strongly, by societies and individuals interested in the in* 
struction and conversion of the people of India and China, tkat, 
at every point, some separate, effort, has been made for 
females, and every day proves the absolute necessity pf imureps* 
ing that branch of ^missionary labour. Various associarions 
have been formed to promote the education of the fenpiles of 
Asia, and these associations are gradually becoming more, and 
more important;—a Ladies’ Society has recently been forom4 in 
London for this sole object, add such a s^p seems .^absolutely 
necessary to give it that degree of prominence, which i| dcf 
serves; the information which a Ladies’ Society may acquicp 
will bring &e affecting condition of the female popvk^on of 
Asia to view, and a committee of ladies is better qualified than 
a committee of gmiUemmi possibly can be, to communicate with 
ladies in the East on subject of school discipline. The 
objects of this Society are,—-to collect and diffuse information 
on the subject;—^to prepare and send out pious and intelligent 
women as trainers and superintendaots of native female 
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teaeben^nd to assAt those who may be aozioos to form 
female schools by grants of money, books, and Buperintendence* 

What Christian lady will refuse to co-operate in this good 
work ? To rescue the weak from oppression, and to comfort 
the miserable in their sorrow—-to give to tbe^infant population 
of Asia the blessing of maternal wisdom and piety—^to teach 
the men that those who are now their degraded slaves, may be 
their companions, counsellors, and fHends ;—^tbese are the great 
objects which carried Mrs. Wilson to the daughters of Hin- 
dostad, and Miss Wallace to those of China. Surely the 
daughters, wives, and mothers of Britain will rise op and help 
their sisters in Asia; for the deplorable ignorance, superstition, 
and degradation, which prevail among the females of heathen 
countries, cannot fail to awaken the liveliest emotions of interest 
and compassion in every Christian bosom sensible of its own 

to impart similar blessings to others. 

In 1820, the Baptists in Calcutta established the first three 
schools for native girls; the very next year, the British and 
Foreign School Society sent Miss Cooke out to Calcutta; 
various - schools were speedily formed. In li)24, some ladies of 
Calcutta formed the Ladies’ Society for Native Female Educa¬ 
tion; and, the next year, thirty schools were established in 
connexion with that society, in which 480 girls were in¬ 
structed ; 14 young ladies were early induced to study the 
Bengalee language, with a view to aid in the superintendence 
of these schools. At present, the opportunities for instructing 
females, in India, are limited only by the amount of funds. 

In 1828, Miss Wallace sailed from England for Malacca, 
where she has formed five schools for Chinese females ; she 
might have as many pupils as she. and others could superintend, 
but the funds on which she depended are exhausted, and, unless 
supported, she must relinquish that promising field of labour, 
when better prepared than ever to cultivate^it, by her ex¬ 
perience in teaching, and by her^quaintance with the Chinese 
language. At Penang, Mrs. Dyer has two Chinee girls’ 
schools under her care, and has been obliged, from want of funds, 
to refuse applications for more. At Singapore, there have been 
schools for girls, which, though now suspended for want of 
teachers, might be resumed under the greatest advantages. In 
Java and Siam, schools might be established; and China 
itself will, probably, soon be prepared for as many teachers as 
all the ladies in Christendom can send out and support. 

The education of thet company’s servants, their native officers. 
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and the people of India in greneral, wefd taken up by the select 
committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East 
India company; but, as far as our recpllectien serves us, the 
education of the [emale sex was never thoug'ht of in the course 
of the longr investigation. As a parliamentary subject, it must, 
of course, now lie over until the present charter expires^—for 
India has but one session during each lease, however long that 
term may be. We regret to observe, that none of the ladies of 
the directors, or other members of the Home government of 
India, have yet joined their country women in providing for the 
ipstriietion of the females of their own empire in India and China. 

THE MADRAS CUSTOM HOUSE SYSTEM. 

We have recently devoted a^nsiderable portion of our 
pages to the publication of Mr. Trevelyan's admirable exposnio 
of the evfls inflicted upon the millions who have^i&ililJAifimiiu 
to be subject to the tyranny .which is entrenched in Fort Wil¬ 
liam, by means of the wicked mandates which establish an 
impracticable system of search, throughout the whole country, 
for the base purpose of drawing a reyenne from the internal 
trade of the «>untry. One of the greatest blessings which the 
United Kingdom boasts of, is, the free intercourse which exists 
throughout the whole of the country. But, in British India, 
each government treats all other British governments as Foreign 
States; and each village is cursed with a custom house; which, 
from the want of legal and magisterial check, is, in its actual 
operation, a den Sf thieves. We now lay before our readers a 
few notes, made on this systenv of oppression, by an English 
traveller, in the southern provinces of Madras, in'the year 
1828, in the humblfl hope that the rapacity of the fiscal will 
be restrained by the vjgilance of the magistrate, and by the 
wisdom of the legislator. The mere English reader must bear 
in mind, that the code*of Mad^ is composed solely forthe gra¬ 
tification of a few simple,good hearted, English country gentle¬ 
men, who spend their winter evenings in St. Stephen's chapel, 
at Westminster, regulating the affairs of the British empire; for, 
none of the laws ever are published in the territory of Madras; 
also, that there is but one magistrate for each million of people, 
and that be is the collector of customs, rewarded by a very 
handsome per centage on the amount which he collects: hence, 
as may naturally be inferred, the law does not rule—it is 
trodden under foot—eternal justice is sacrificed to present 
profit—‘the trader, the traveller, the cultivator, the fisj^erman. 
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and even the pilgTini>—the Hindoo widow*—is continually being: 
waylaid, detained, examined, cheated, robbed, pilloried, im¬ 
prisoned, and beaten by inquisitors, who buy from the govern¬ 
ment tlie privilege of thus acting in each villi^ge; the greatest 
aggravation of the vile practice of letting out these tolls of 
passage to the highest bidder, is, that one member of a family 
has to watch ever another mmnber of the same family, and even 
to puni^ him ; it sets brother against brother, for the rents are 
split down as low as small hamlets, which yield but a very few 
shillings a month. 

Our traveller says, when in the city of Madura, 1 found that 
the inland custom house had a tariff in theTamil Ianguage,and in 
rupee currency, dated 1828, and signed with the initials P.; 
it appeared to be similar to she tariff which-1 saw at Ramnad ; 
there was also a copy of regulation the first of 1812, written in 
^ i iaFTwu ' i rT B^ na^ but no other regulation whatever ; even 
this single regulations was not hiyig up, as by law it ought to 
have been« At the collector’s office there was not anv tariff 
in the English language, but I was referred to the office in the 
Fort. • • 

The zillah of Madura is divided into twenty-two choukies, 
each of which is annually put op by auction for sale to the 
highest bidder; most of them are thus actually sold, but those 
for which the bidding is considered too low, are bought in, and 
managed by the salaried officers of the government; however, 
at any time of the year the government sells them, either by 
public or private sale; responsible persons ne^er come forward, 
either as principals or as securities, but men of straw are put 
forth by .monied men, or come forward on their own account; 
all throughont the year there is a continual dispute kept up be¬ 
tween* the renters and the government; every now and then 
the management is resumed by the government and the renter 
is imprisoned; then he produceit^^'”® ftioney and is released, 
and aided to rob all the people who inhabit his district, or pass 
through it; he goes to the weaver and forces him to pay 
transit duty on the cloth which is only in the warp; ho forces 
the cultivator to pay it on the batf’^rown (U’op; the herdsman 
on the butter which bis cattle wiU .give milk for, in the course 
0 # the month. At the gates of the city/ villagers who come in 
and bring in with them a meal or. two of grain, are obliged to 
fee the servants of the renter with a bandful of it, in order to be 
allowed to pass; even the old.wives, who go out.of the 
gates wash their dirty clouts, are examined by the renters’ 
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people. This year the choukie of the city is let for the som of 
23,000 ropees. The renting ont of the Sayer tajtes has doubled 
the revenue derived fipom them at Madura and Dindigul, and it 
has nearly doubled it at Ramoad. The revenue from salt at Mu* 
dura ii]i»1806, was but 10,000 rupees, aiad in 1827 itamottnted 
to 115<,000. The arrack produces* 12,000 rupees per anmnn. 
The retail price of beetle-leaf, in 1806^ was about 9$ leaves 
one cash, aqd, in 1827, it bad risen so high, that only' 4^ leaves 
could be bought with one cash-. However, taxation has a na* 
tural, impassable limit; the comforts of the people have beeh 
most cruelly abridged, tuit the revenue has not b^n increased; 
it used to be seven lacs of pagodas, now it may be lia». 

In the month of August last, two lacs of rupeea was trans¬ 
mitted to Madras. These remittances are made in the most 
clumsy mi^nner possible; just as an invader would make t hem; 
not by bills of exchange, or by means of bankn^fcSS?T®PT^ 
draining the country of all the^oio which circulates in it; send¬ 
ing it hundreds of miles, on open carts, if such things eaa be 
called carts, with wooden axles, drawn by small oxen, tbrough* 
a country which bAs nothing like a road, dnd guarded by anex- 
peosive detachment of sepoys on extra pay, who oppress the 
country, and become like irregulars, for wmit of drilling end 
discipline: the ofBcer of thedetachmmit is made responsible even 
for the goodness of each piece of coin under his convoy. 

The province of Taojore has been for several years under 
the fiscal administration of Mr. Cotton; he had no |fme to* 
attend to the detail of the customs, e very smaN branch of his 
charge, as sole magistrate and principal'collector of the richest 
little kingdom we have conquered and plundemd; therefore, 
his rule was to dism&s the native collector of the sea-customs 
whenever there ceased>to be an increase in the amount col¬ 
lected; he made no allowances, but, if vessels failed to arrive, 
the collector was disrafssed! IJowever, notwithstanding all his 
rigor and shortsightedness, Mr. Cotton did remonstrate with 
Sir Thomas Munro against selling the collection of the Inland 
customs to the highest bidder; he protected Tnnjore from the. 
cruel system for some years; but, at length, be was forced to 
adopt it; now, naturally enough, the governmeut derive more 
revenue from unrestrained plunder, thau from what it had done 
from a legally restrained system of taxation. 

Taojore has four sea custom booses, vix., at Mootoopettab, 
Negapatam,lMagore, and one at another port; Topetory is subor- 
nate to Negapatam. Mootoopettab is the head sea choukjp of the 
western coast of Taojore. The annual conection,of sea customs 
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amounts to 28,000 rtipeos. One person says, that the Inland 
customs, beetle and tobacco taxes of Taiijore, produce to the 
government 800,000 rapees a year; but another person states, 
that on tho Negapatam side of the river Coleroon, alone, they 
yield to the renters 1,600 rnpees a day, which would be 584,000 
per annum. The salt sold by the government is said to be 
21,000 garce, which yields 1,050,000 rupees. 

In Tanjore, the custom houses are not provided with any 
copies of any of the regulations; they have only some orders from 
the collectors and sub>co11ectors for their guidance, chiefly on 
alterations being introduced, and on controverted points ; when 
any complaint or reference was made to Mr. Cotton, he used 
to endorse it to the native custom house of9cer,~‘* Do as has 
been usual.'* He never ^etended to refer to any law. His 
imm e diate successor. Mr. Sinclair, insisted that gopds should 
‘^'^^fec^Thg to the arbitrary value at which each little branch 
custom house was pleased to rate»them ; but Mr..Nelson looked 
into the matter, and saw the gross abuses which this rule served 
to hide, and he ordered his native servants to charge duty only 
on the actual value of an article; reference Was made to Madras 
and the government confirmed Mr. Nelson's just rule. Mr. 
Campbell began to reform the abuses of Mr. Cotton's system of 
continuing every fraud which his native officers chose to say 
was usual, and drew up a tariff for the sea custom bouse ; he 
also detected the permitted frauds of the Inland system and 
threatened to punish the renter. A stronger ^oroof of the igno¬ 
rant admiuistration of the sea customs cannot be offered than, 
in the fact, that Mr. Nelson viTrot© to the custom house officers 
at Mootoopettah, directing them to charge cloths to Ceylon 
with a sea-export doty of three per cent, in addition to the In¬ 
land duty of five per cent., making a tdtal duty of 8 per cent.; 
although in compliance with the1aw,thepustom houses at Nega- 
patam and Nagore pay a drawback of 2i per ceiit. of the Inland 
duty, retaining only a duty of 2| on such cloths as are exported to 
British settlements. The true cause of this most scandalous dis¬ 
crepancy in the administration of tho sea customs in Tanjore, is, 
that at Negapatam and Nagore, there are some European ahd 
Chuliar merchants, who applied to Mr. Cotton for the benefit 
of the law on the goods they exported, and he wrote to Ma¬ 
dras to know if the published law was to operate. He was in¬ 
formed that he might allow them the benefit of it. Their goods 
were allowed to go to Ceylon free of any further duty, and 
they wore credited for the per cent, debenture ; but years 
elapsed without the cash being refunded ; I never heard that it 
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had been actually returned to the expoilers; indeed, it is well 
known, that theofficers, servants, and others about the custom 
house in Calcutta, used to pocket the drawback of carg^oes 
never exported, |but merely fabricated by false entries and 
clearances in their own books. Moptoopettah is a retired quiet 
place, inhabited only by native innrchants, who dare not look 
to any law above the will of the Choukiedar, an official on a 
salary of eig^ht guineas a year who finds the way to wealth. 

In. the Jaghire, the people say, that as long as the country was 
under the government of the Nawabs^ there was not any excise 
ckity on tobacco and beetle; now, the Inland customs, beetle, 
tobacco, arrack, and toddy, are rented for three years at 
625,000 rupees, to a IVfodelair; the last renter is said to have 
cleared three lacs and a half of rupees by bis contract. As long 
as Sadras^continued under the government of the Dutch, salt, 
drugs, and spirits, were cheaper than in the 
territory; but since the town,has been ceded to the British, the 
excise system has extended to it in full force. 

The following abstract of the Tariff for the Town duties of 
Madras, and of thb Tariffs for the Sea and Inland Customs of 
Madura, will suffice to shew the want of system there is in 
framing the Tariffs of the Madras government. 
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In revising^, Himplifying^i and assimilating the various clashing* 
and contradictory tariffs of tho Madras country, it should be 
remembered, that, in order to render a country rich, it must not 
only be productive, but also its produce most bei exchaiigeable ,80 
as to have the highest possible value given to it; for instance, 
the forests of Siberia abound with fine spars, but, from natural 
and political obstacles, they rot on the ground where they grow 
—^they are but as weeds, and prove obstacles to travellers, in¬ 
stead of being made attractions to the merchant. The land tax 
of India is a disadvantage to the poor, in their clothing, falling 
heaviest upon coarse goods. It is felt more heavily on coarse 
goods than on fine goods—it even gives Britain an advantage in 
the manufacture of coarse cottons for India, because Britain re¬ 
ceives cotton-wool from evd^y country, and introduces cotton 
cloths into Indja w ith protection. 

**WTR19in^Canging the present system of Inland customs, but 
merely modifying some of its very«worst features, the following 
hints are offered for the reform of the tariff. On the frontier of 
the Foreign European Settlements, the imports and exports 
should be valued at theiame rate as in the'sea tariff; and on 
the frontier of Native States, the imports should bo enumerated, 
and also, perhaps, valued as by the sea tariff, and the exports as 
by the inland tariff. The inland tariff should exempt from duty 
all raw agricultural produce, as grains, fruits, roots, plants, 
seeds, husks, barks, hemps, refuse, timber, woods, buds, flowers, 
leaves, soils, fuel, building materials, household furniture, 
earthenware, machinery, metals, cutlery, hardwares, glass, 
wires, fliut, chalk, thread, woollens, naval-stores, wines, spirits, 
tea, silk, nankeens and other foreign cloths, animals, fresh-fish, 
salted-fish, buUion, coin, paper-stuff, and 'also all articles sub¬ 
ject to excise ooties, as materials for distilling, spirits, tobacco, 
beetle, salt, &c.; some of these articles are unfit subjects for 
taxation, such as fresh-fish ; otbofs, if siihject to duty, would 
pay duty over and over very often ; and the foreign articles pay 
on entering the country, therefore they should not bo re-taxed 
on pretence that their value is higher in the interior than on 
the frontier, where they entered and paid. The task of ex¬ 
emption is easy, but the hard task is to select the articles which 
may be taxed with least injury to the people and most advan¬ 
tage to the Treasury. In thb poor country the line seems to 
be that which separates materials from consumables; materials 
for manufactures are taxed in every new shape; this destroys 
iodttstrj^this is the evil which requires to be remedied. Raw 
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produce, fit ooly for consumption in iU raw state, may be left 
to be taxed. With this view of the subject, the following 
scanty list of articles fit to be charged with duty is drawn up; 
oils, extracts, soaps, g^hee, honey, candles, gums, resins, lac,salts, 
paper, coffee, spices, sugars, jaggries, liquors, mats, drugs, 
shells, tortoise-shell, sea-moss, squills, nuts, paints, indigoes, 
dyes, rope, ivory, earths, ochres, mineral, fossils, leather, cloth. 

The Madras country is under grain and tlie crops are very- 
variable in quantity ; therefore the price of grain finctuates ex¬ 
cessively ; a short crop or two depopulates the country; for, 
tlfe people are poor cultivators, who live from hand to mouth ; 
indeed, even in ordinary seasons, the government takes fcoiti 
them so Iarge« portion of their crop that they are obliged .io; 
borrow seed, corn, &c., from the government, in order tacairy 
on the cultivation. Abundant crops impoverish, the cultivatoni 
and make them all debtors to the government, 
of their heavy land tax, they/cannot compete vrith-otber rice 
growing countries in any foreign mark^, and thmr own is 
therefore glutted. The great curse upon the oountiy, is, that 
the government iiT the landlord; that*^he landlord ia without 
check, and the cuUividor is a serf, or at the .very best but a 
metayer. While this sad state of society continuefjto be upheld 
by the British parliament, it is hopeless U) attempt to cure the 
famines which so frequently depopulate the territories of 
Madras ; the most that can be hoped, from any minor measuie, 
is, some degree of alleviation. With this view, the proper and. 
probable remedief i^ainst scarcity, are, improvements- in the 
means for irrigating the rice field#.; but as long as the govern¬ 
ment persists in holding the land as its own property, sufficient 
capital, skill, and integrity, will not be applied to improve the 
land; and, as long as the company refuses to fix a permanent 
tax on the land, it will be impossible for the cultivator to 
attempt any improvement of t^e field which he is forced to till 
for a rapacious foreign despotism. In the present state of the 
proprietory right and of the floctqating rent-roll, the crops must 
continue to be short of what they otherwise would be> and 
they roust be very dependent on nature for a sufficient supply 
of water. T^ crops might be augmented. and rendered far less 
uncertain than they now are, merely by investing cfq>ital in the 
shape of water; but the merchants of Leadenhall insist on all 
the surplus crop flowing into their own cellars, in tfae shape of 
gold^ , and thence into their own pockets in the shape of divi¬ 
dend on India Stock. Thus the people of Madras are coq^tantly 
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drained of every little surplus produce; the poverty thus pro¬ 
duced oblig-es them to sell oflT their crop, as soon as grown, for 
whatever it will -fetch at the moment; at the time of harvest, 
all the cultivators are oblig^ed to become sellers of grain, con¬ 
sequently the few monied dealers in grain have their own 
terms. The perpetual poverty of the people confines them to 
the bare use of grain and also to the bare culture of grain. All 
that the government cares for, is, that it may be able to gather 
to its own barns half as much corn as the country can grow in a 
good year; and all that the people can hope for,under so igno¬ 
rant and unfeeling a tyranny, is, that they may be able to keip 
themselves, their families, and their cattle alive from season to 
season. The horrors of a season of scarcity caunot even be 
alleviated by any solitary a>t of the government, short of a per- 
manent settleme nt of the land-tax, a renunciation of some 
bi'i'^e rent of the land ; scarcity of food is but a natural 
result of the monopoly of the land; it is an evil inherent in the 
infamous system of securing one half of the crop as rent, and 
leaving the cultivator to do as he can with the other half of the 
crop. The governibeilt is regardless aboiif the amount of the 
crop, for it generally has a greater increase of revenue from an 
increase iu the price of grain, than from an increase in the 
quantity of grain; the knowledge of this fact renders the 
government callous to a short crop, and aggravates and per¬ 
petuates those evils which afflict the country. A collector 
cannot wish to expend money on works which will only tend 
to keep down the amount of his collection, and the amount of 
his own commision, upon the amount of revenue collected. 
With apathy and with satisfaction he sees a drought increase 
the money collection, and correct, wbaf Mr. Malthus taught 
him to consider, the evils of redundant population. 

The Company and Warren Hastings did once endeavour 
to remedy the evil of superabundant harvests* in Bengal, by 
building depots for grain, but the ill-advised scheme was not 
worth a trial; however, it waanot so bad a remedy as allowing 
the mob to plunder the private granaries in Madras, as Sir 
Thomas Munro did in the famine of 1824. The free transit and 
export of grain is a proper remedy for abundant crops; and it 
ought to be remembered that the want of roads, bridges, ferries, 
and canals, operates as a very severe toll on the transit of grain ; 
delajrs, stoppages, examinations, fees, and other annoyances by 
custom house officers, while in transit and shipping, is felt in the 
same manner, or even much more severely; the pressing of 
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cattle, carts, drivers, boats and boatmenand the fixings of 
tariflr rates of hir^ or assises on the means of conveyance, causes 
only the most rude carriag’es and cattle to be kept and employed, 
and prevents every improvement, and* thus renders carriage 
dear, unsafe, ana uncertain. The state of the courts and 
magistrates renders it impossible to recover cash advanced 
for grain, and to enforce contracts^ entered into for a supply. 
The unparalleled abuses of the sea custom department is the 
cause of the miserable condition of the coasting vessels, and of the 
losses and the enormous expense^ incurred by trading with such 
horridly unsafe and unmanageable tubs. The sea custom house 
olhcers affect to regard the transit of canoes and of firewood 
coast ways, frpm village to village, on the same footing as a 
voyage to a foreign country, and t^ey tax them accordingly; 
they apply to all such intercourse the export and import laws 
and duties; this abuse of the law ought ^ 

tolerated; it ought especially to be put a stop to, as far as re¬ 
gards the trade in grain; fbr one of the primary and most 
essential duties of every government is to secure a freedom of 
transit for provisions and other necessa^ries of life. The duties 
now charged on goods carried coastwa^s ought to be reduced ; 
the issue of port>clcaratices ought to be expedited, and the 
charge made for them ought to be lowered; stamps on rowan- 
nahs or custom houses passes for goods ought to be abolished, 
or all reduced to two annas. There is no more cause why 
dhonies should be obliged to report their arrival and de¬ 
parture at a cu8to«a house than that boats on the Ganges or 
Thames should have to do so ; indeed, no more than .for 
and porters doing so. 1 be subject should be released from 
many charges, but especially from all impositions and delays. ’ 
Considering the various impediments to the trapsit and export 
of grain from the territories subject to Madras, h seems proper 
to permit the export of grain, at all times, free of duty; the 
obstacles to transit also rendefs the free import of grain at alt 
times an object of vital importance, of indispensible necessity, 
and of undoubted policy. The Ifndbolder, cultivator, and con¬ 
sumer desire that grain should be at a natural steady price. 
The fluctuations are extreme; the country can scarcely ever 
import or export; indeed it cannot convey grain coastways; 
nor even by inland navigation or by land carriage: each district, 
province, country, almost each village and each family has 
to trust only to the crop of its own fields, not merely for 
subsistence, but also for the means of raising a certain sum 
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of money to be |aid«to the government as Iand>tax ; a 
sum equivalent to the whole average rent of the land. In 
seasons of scarcity the poor die ; and, in seasons of plenty, all 
who grow more corn ihan is consumed in their own faihilies, 
that is, comparatively speaking, the rich, suiter from the fall of 
price occasioned by the want of a market; but in either case, 
both in seasons of scarcity 4id in seasons of plenty, the govern¬ 
ment suffers. 

Under a popular form of government, the executive officer 
cannot give np a hurtful or inconvenient duty, without stipu¬ 
lating for one less objectionable, but equally productive; but, 
at Madras, the case is very different, for all the land, and all 
the people are the absolute property of the company, whose 
government takes as large a portion of the crop as it pleases ; 
therefore, every hurtful tax ought instantly to be abandoned. 

The svs^p niiigif taking a large share of the crop, as ihe rent of 
the land on which a >crop is grown, compels the cultivator to 
confine himself to those species of crops, and rude modes of cul¬ 
ture in which the elements of nature are almost the sole agents; 
it prevents him from investing much capital in the cultivation of 
his field, in any sha]:^ Whatever; for, whether in seed, labour, 
manure, or water, half of its produce will be taken away from 
him. The absentee landlord lays down the simple rule that he 
must hare one half of every crop grown, therefore, his local 
agents cannot make any'allowancc to the cultivator for any 
extra expense incurred by him on the soil, the water, the 
seed, the implements or the care of the crop^; consequently, it 
is^e interest of the cultivator to do as little as possible, and to 
leave as much as possible to 6e done by the land, the rain, and 
the sun; it is his interest to become like the company, a sleep¬ 
ing partner io^ the concern, and to trust"to Providence for a 
crop; merely to scratch up the surface (»f the soil and to sprinkle 
seed over it. 

If part of the land was undei* indigo, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
spices, &c., then the ordinary price of grain might be somc- 
.wbat enhanced, and thus theipeaple would not be so entirely 
confined to the use of boiled grain as they now are; and then, in 
seasons of scarcity, the necessity of purchasing foreign grain 
would not cause the same extreme rise of price which it now 
does. In seasons of plenty the article would continue to bear a 
higher price than it now does, and therefore less of it would be 
exported. 

The utmost efforts should be made to endeavour to suppress 
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Inland transit duties in India, and to abolish the monopolies of 
salt, opium, tobacco, spirits, and minor articles of consumption, 
as well as to repeal the obnoxious and unprofitable stamp 
duties. Excise duties are levied upon provisions, raw-materials, 
and manufactore^i goods, at the time of harvest, transit, sale 
entrance into town, sale in the gross, retail, manufacture, re¬ 
manufacture, &c.: the suppressiop or commutation of these 
taxes is desirable for the sake of easing the people fVom vex- 
jatious interference, and for the economy of collection. 

Generally, when the amount of a tax is reduced, the reducr 
tion has a tendency to increase the per centage of cost at which 
it is collected. 

Evasions and disguises never can be applied successfully 
in the domestic economy of any country ; they may deceive the 
people for the moment, and ind^fCe them to submit to bad 
measures for a time, but the prosperity of the people is the only 
solid basfs on which any government can hope' for'if&i/i^ty. * 
Justice is the rock on which pvery government should be esta¬ 
blished. 


MEMORANDUM* ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
SALT REVENUE AT BOMBAY. 

Drawn vp at the office qf the Hoard of Control^ in January. WS‘3, and 
printed for private distrilmt/oh, bu^nerer before published. 

In the month of June, 1023, the Bombay government sub¬ 
mitted to the Court of Directors a proposal 1o introduce a salt 
monopoly into tlte Bombay presidency, They bad it in con¬ 
templation to adopt the Madras system, namely, to superintend 
the manufacture of the salt, and to dispose of it to the dealers at 
a fixed' price. They estimated that an additional revenue of 
upwards of four and a ^^If lack% of rupees could be obtained 
from this source. The Court of Directors withheld their 
sanction to this proposal, because they considered it to be pre¬ 
mature, and calculated to cause dissatisfaction in the minds of 
the people in the newly-acquired territories. The courts* 
letter was dated the 11th of February, 1B24. Soon after the 
rejpeipt of that dispatch, the Bombay government took into con¬ 
sideration a plan for improving the revenue which they had 
been in the practice of deriving from salt, without the establish¬ 
ment of a monopoly. The duties levied on salt in the Bombay 
territories had been established by the authorities which pre¬ 
ceded the British government, and the revenue from salt was 
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consequently collected ^trdiiferent places, in different ways, and 
at ditTerent rates. For example; tlie salt manufactured on the 
island of Bombay, was partly a government concern and partly 
conducted by private individuals, with their own eapital, and at 
their own risk. The government instead ck imposing a con¬ 
sumption duty on salt manufactured by individuals, required 
them to deliver over a cerlfiin share of the produce for the use 
of the pans, when the property of government; and in all 
cases where the pans were the property of private individuals, 
a sum of money was annually levied, in the form of a quit-rent. 
But, under this arrangement, the private manufacturers were 
not permitted to carry their salt to market, until it should have 
been ascertained that the government stock had been reduced 
to about one-third of its amount. Nor were the bianufacturers 
of private salt allowed to dispose of their salt to the consumers 
in the town 9 f Bombay ; the retail sale of salt produced to go¬ 
vernment about 14,000 rupees, through licensed venders. In 
various other places the government derived a revenue from 
salt, by means of transit duties, as well as by taking a portion 
of the produce as the rent of the pans. With the exception of 
the districts of Surat and Broach, a broad line of distinction was 
every where drawn, not only between the salt pans of govern¬ 
ment and those which belonged to private individuals, but even 
between the pans belonging to private individuals in the same 
districts. It was remarked by Mr. Bruce, who was appointed 
to revise the system, that the inconvenience produced by such 
a diversity of practice, fell little short of a strict monopoly of the 
worst description. Mr Bruce recommend^ed the following 
remedies That the government revenue from salt, should 
every where be levied in the shape of a money paymentThat 
the tax should be levied once', and at one ^lace only ; and that 
the article should afterwards be allowed a free passage through 
the Bombay territories;—^Tbat in all cases where the produce 
of salt-pans, whether the property of governmont or of indivi¬ 
duals, came into the hands of government, the tax should be 
blended with the prime cost of the article, when sold and 
carried away from the pans;—'That, where the pans were under 
private management, and the-produce disposed of on Account of 
the proprietors, the- tax should be paid on the spot, by the pur¬ 
chasers of the salt;—That in either of the above cases the tax 
should be equal, unless in cases where it might be shown that 
the cost of production was so low as to render an Increase of 
the duty necessary to equalize the price;—That no lalt should 
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be ex 9 jiipt^! from Uie payment of the ihxi and that, in all 
cases, the practice of paying' the manul^O^ren and labourers, 
by giving* them a share of the produce, sl^ould be commuted for 
wages in money ;4“That the labour of the people employed in 
the manufacture of salt should be perfectly voluntary ;—^That 
thoisalt works should be placed on ^n equal footing, in respect 
to the payment of,, or exemption from, land revenue;—That no 
new salt works should be allowed, unless with the permission 
of government ;<ir~That particular attention should be paid to 
this object in the northern Concan, where it appeared that the 
ocOnstriiction of salt works had been unnecessarily encouraged ; 
—^Tbat the salt trade should be perfectly open, and no other 
interference permitted, beyond what might be absolutely neces¬ 
sary .to secure the collection of the government revenue The 
regulation, prepared by Mr. Bruce, for giving effect to the fore¬ 
going plan, was submitted to the local officers, fo^‘tk9ir ' 
sentiments thereon. The remarks of these officers related 
entirely to details connected with local circumstances, and did 
not affect the. principles on which the measure was founded. 
It was proposed, 4hat the salt tax sly^uld be substituted for 
the transit duties levied on the general trade of the Bombay 
presidency ; and, as Mr. Bruce estimated that the transit duty 
collected from salt alone, amounted to nearly one-third of the 
whole amount of transit duties, he did not suppose that the ad¬ 
ditional tax upon salt would materially increase the selling 
price of tho article in the interior. He observed, that, as the 
new impost would be accompanied with tfip abolition of transit 
duties, the collection of which,«iodependently , of undue ex¬ 
actions and other vexations to which the traders were exposed, 
could not fail to be'attended with serious.inconvenience,the 
measure would, in fact, he scarcely felt as a new burthen by the 
distant consumers. 

The Court o^DirectdVs, in thpir revenue letter, dated the 10th 
of June, 1820, stated, that they could have no doubt that the 
revenue proposed to be raised from salt would be paid with 
much less inconvenience, by the people, than‘an equal amount 
inUhe shape of transit duties, provided that sufficient securities 
against smuggling could be applied. The court observed, that 
the method by which it was proposed to collect a revenue fiom 
salt, io! the Bombay territories, had the advantage of relieving 
** government from the business of thesmanufacturer, to which it 
was ill adapted. In disposing of the government salt works, 
either by sale or lease, the court desired that care should be 
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taken not to exact any thing in the way of revenue for the use 
of the salt works, but to take the real value of the property of 
the buildings, the pans, and other impleipents, such as they 
may be estimated at, or could be replaced for, and nothing 
more; otherwise, the parties who may purchase the w orks or 
take them on lease, will |)e doubly taxed,—>once in this extra 
charge, and again, in the duties which they will have to pay 
equally with all other manufacturers. The court observed, 
that the proposed rules for the conduct of the business, in its 
details, involved the consideration of so many local circum¬ 
stances, that only a very general opinion respecting them 
could be formed in England. They, however, appeared to 
embrace the several points for which provision ought to be 
made, and to be adaptecl^b the circumstances of the case. 

The BomJ^iy government having omitted to fill up the 
amount of the duty which it was intended to levy, the Court of 
Directors were under the necessity of returning the regulation 
for the purpose of having that omission supplied. On the 1st 
of April, 1829, the Bombay government, having discovered 
their error, transmitted a new draft of the salt regulation, by 
which government are empowered to levy a duty not exceeding 
ten annas on a measure of capacity termed a phara, which con¬ 
tains about 70lbs. weight; but it is not possible to calculate 
exactly the weight of salt sold by measure. The rate of the 
tax exceeds very considerably the amount which Mr. Bruce re¬ 
commended as a sufficient compensation for the loss of the 
transit duties; but it does not appear to be khe intention of go¬ 
vernment to levy the whole^of the new rate, should a smaller 
tax suffice. The act of parliament requires, that all now im¬ 
posts on articles of trade or consumption, shall receive 4he 
previous sanction of the Court of Directors and of the Board of 
Commissioners; but it does not require that the whole amount, 
so fixed, should be levied. In a word, the government may 
take less, but not more than the prescribed rate. 

The Court of Directors approved of this regulation, in the 43 
paragraphs of their letter, dated the 11th of August, 1880. 
They observed, that there was nothing in the regulation which 
was not in conformity with the instructions contained in their 
letter of the loth of June, 1820, with the exception of the fltfst 
clause of the fourth section, in which provision had been made 
to admit of salt being manufactured on account of government, 
a mode of supply of which the court did not recognize either 
the ngeessity or utility. 
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In fact, it thus appears that the g^overnment of Bombay have 
been led, by the cturt*s refusal,to sanction a monopoly of salt at 
that presidency, taintroduce the system .of duties collected at 
the places of manufacture,which prevailed in Europe, more par¬ 
ticularly in Eng^land previously to the abolition of the salt tax. 
It N fortunate that the establishn^nt of a better system at 
Bombay will serve as a gfuide for the measures proper to be 
taken in those provinces of Bengal which are subject to rigid a 
system of monopoly. 


TflE CHARACTER, POLICY, FINANCIAL AND MILI¬ 
TARY ^RESOURCES OF RUNJEET SINGH. 

His Character .—It has before Jmep slated, that Runjeet 
Singh had no education in any branch of learning or science. 
Ho cannot* read or write in any language, but the habit^pf 
hearing papers read in Persian, Punjabee, and Hindee, and 
great assiduity in his attention, even to the minutim of business, 
have given him a facility in following, an understanding for the 
most part what is «60 submitted to hifn;^~so that, although 
quite unable to appreciate elegancies of style, or to dictate ver¬ 
batim what should be written, he transacts business rapidly, is 
ready with a short and decided order upon any report or repre¬ 
sentation read to him, and when the draft of his instruction is 
submitted, after being prepared in due form, he sees at once 
whether it fully meets his view. Confidential secretaries are 
perpetually in attdhdance, and are frequently called up in the 
night, to expedite orders, as the sudden recollection, or caprice 
of the Muha-Raja, suggests the issuing of them. His memory 
is excellent, andMiprftd with minute, as well as important cir¬ 
cumstances. His^sposUion is at the same time watchful, and 
his eye quick and searching, so that nothing escapes his obser¬ 
vation ; while the persf^icacity {displayed in his appreciation of 
character, and in tracing the motives of other’s actions, gives 
him a command and influence over all that approach him, which 
have been mainly instrumental to his rapid rise. With great 
acuteness,*he has a livAy imagination; and though never for 
an instant forgethil of any ends he may have in view, there is a 
franhness and naivete about his conversation, peculiarly agree¬ 
able. His observations and remarks are given ordinarily in 
short, terse, incoherent phrase, or in the shape of interrogato; 
ries, but they are such, as remain fixed in the recollection of the 
person to whom they are addressed as uncommon, and^s dis- 
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playing an original thinker. He has great power of dissiinu> 
lation; and, under the greatest frankness of* manner, and even 
familiarity in his intercourse, can veil subtle designs, and even 
treachery. In action he has always shown himself personally 
brave, and collected, but his plans betray no boldness or ad¬ 
venturous hazard. Address and cunning, nay, even corruption, 
have always been preferred by'him, as instruments of success, to 
any dash of enterprise, calculated to excite admiration or inspire 
awe. His fertility in expedients is wonderful, and he is never 
at a loss for a resource in the greatest difficulties, but many of 
bis actions evince caprice, and even instability of piirpose,>«for 
the motive of them cannot be traced or imagined. His uniform 
conduct and career through life, prove him to beP^elffsh, sensual, 
and licentious in the extreme ; disregardful of all ties of affec¬ 
tion, blood, oy friendship in the pursuit of ambition, or pleasure ; 
and profligately greedy—plundering and reducing to misery 
without the slightest feeling or*remorse, widows, orphans, and 
families possessing claims to consideration and respect, that 
one wonders should not have been recognized, even if it were 
only from policy. In-his youth he was Ikvish in his gifts to 
favourites, and there was liberality in his general dealings, but, 
as age has come over him, avarice, and the desire of hoarding, 
have become the ruling passions, and he is approached, even by 
his confldential officers, and those in favor, with more apprehen¬ 
sion of robbery and exaction from themselves, than of hope to 
add to their accumulated means through hi^s indulgence. His 
temper was in youth excellent, and always under command, but 
the irritability of an impaired constitution frequently now over¬ 
powers him, and'he has been known to break out into fits of 
passion, and to descend to use personal violence towards the 
objects of his rage; but, withal, there is no ferocity in his dis¬ 
position, and he has never taken life, ^ven under circumstances 
of aggravated offence. * • 

His stature is low, and the loss of an eye from the small pox 
takes away much from his appearance, which, however, is still 
far from being unprepossessing, for hj|^ countenance is full of ex¬ 
pression and animation, and is set off with a handsome fldWing 
beard, grey at fifty years of age, but tapering to a point bolow 
his breast. In his youth he must have had much vigour and 
activity, but ho is now so emaciated and weak, as to be com¬ 
pelled to adopt a singular method of mounting the tall horses, 
on which he loves to ride. A man kneels down befote him, and 
he throws bis leg over his neck, when the man rises with the 
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Miiha-Raja mounted on his shoulders; lle*then approaches the 
horse, and Runjeet Sing'h, puts his rig'ht foot into the stirrup, 
and holding by thi mane, throws his left over the man’s head 
and the back of tli^ horse, into the stirrup on the other side. 
His love of his horses is extreme, and has been already several 
times mentioned. He has them continually in his sight, 
covered with jewels and rich caparilons, and they are the ob¬ 
jects of his frequent caresses. Hb is himself plain and simple in 
dress, and quite unre.served in all his habits; and his diet con¬ 
sists of high stimulants, of which he partakes sparingly. Ho 
ha» great delight, however, in military parade and display, and 
spends nearly the half of every day in seeing reviews, or ex¬ 
amining equippients, or in some way studying to promote the 
efficiency of some branch of his arm^ He also seems to take 
pleasure in seeing his courtiers and establishments decorated in 
Jewels and*handsome dresses and it is not to be denied, that 
they shew considerable taste for the splendour of the display of 
his Durbar is very striking. Although no bigot, and active in 
restraining the zeal and fanaticism of the Akalees and others, 
Runjeet Singh is ypt scrupulous in the performance of all the 
prescribed observances of the Sikh faith, and for a certain num¬ 
ber of hours every day, has the Grunth read before him by 
Gooroos, and is liberal in his charities to Fuqeers and men of 
reputed sanctity. He is indeed superstitions in the extreme, 
readily conceiving fancies in respect to his destiny and fortunes, 
and never failing to consult astrologers before entering upon 
any important undertaking. 

Policy of his Government .—Wjth respect to the policy and 
internal government of Runjeet Singh, the most remarkable 
feature is,the entire absence of any thing like system or principle 
in his management. Hi| career throughout has been that of an 
encroaching usurper, and seizer of all within his reach; but 
what he has so j;;os^ssed himsejf of, he subjects to no systematic 
administration. The whole is committed to farmers, with full 
power to deal with the lives and properties of the producing 
classes of the population, Runjeet Singh trusting to his own 
military means, for the control of these farmers, and for the 
ex|iction from them of any extra gains he may learn that they 
have made. Nevertheless his extortions are directed chiefly 
against the old Sikh families, and his own state officers : 
merchants and traders are protected, and the duties and taxes, 
to which , they are subjected, are not for the most part im¬ 
moderate.' Runjeet Singh has, however, shown a disposition 
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himself to become a dealer in such articles, as in shawls, salt, 
&c., and all that he touches becomes of course monopoly, or in 
some other shape the source of exaction and (Corrupt gpain. 

It cannot be said, that Runjeet Singh h^s yet given to the 
Punjab any constitution or fixed form of government. There is 
no law, written or oral, and no courts of justice have been any 
where established. The <$ooroo-Mata, or old council of the 
Sikhs, has, with every other institution adapted to the state of 
nothings which existed before the establishment of the supre¬ 
macy of the present ruler been entirely discontinued. The last 
council of the kind was held, when Holkur lied.into the 
Punjab, and the British armies followed in pursuit, and it wks 
a question what part the Sikhs as a nation should take in the 
juncture. Runjeet Singln^ though, the most influential chief, 
pretended not then to any supremacy of dominion, and the 
i^question vras one, which, as it concerned the whole body of 
the Sikhs, required that all should have a voice in deterniiiiiiig. 
At present the government appears to be a pure despotism, the 
standing army, ever ready for active service, and eager to be 
employed where [iliiiifler. and exaction arc th() objects, forms the 
whole machinery of administration. By it only the treasury is 
filled, and control exercised over slate oflicers, powerful sub¬ 
jects, and indeed over every class of the population. The per¬ 
sonal influence, and verbal orders of the head of the state, form 
again the exclusive hold upon the discipline and affections of 
the troops. Thus the whole power and authority centres in 
the single individual, whom fortune, and <his own abilities 
have placed at the head ol^ affairs ; and upon his being 
removed from the scene, unless there be another to fill his 
place, with equal energy and command over the attachment 
and affections of his dependents, which, it is to be feared, 
is not the character, of Khuruk Singh, every thing must 
necessarily fall into confusion. <' 

Hie Rei^enues. —^The territorial possessions of^unjeet Singh, 
comprize now the entire fork of the Punjab, as bounded 
by the Indus and Sutlej, the two extreme rivers. He holds, 
besides, Kashmeer, and the entire hill country to the snowy 
range, and even Ludak beyond the Heemalaya; for thon|pfa 
many of the Rajas of this tract still remain in their possessiont, 
they have been reduced to the character of subjects, paying 
tribute equal to their utmost means, and contributing men to 
the armies of Labor, whenever called upon. Besides this ex¬ 
tensive territory, Runjeet Singh has about 45 Talooks entire. 
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or in share with others, on the British of the Sutlej ; and 
westward of the Indus, he holds Khyrabad, Akona, and Pesha-* 
wnr, Durra-Ghazdh-Khan, which has be.en farmed to theNuwab 
of Buhawulpoor, jand Durra-Ismaeel-Khan, assigned te Hafiz 
Ahmed Khan of Munkera, as before related. He also levies 
tributes from the Baloock Chiefs of Tonk and S%ur to the 
southward. I 

Captain Murray estimates that the amount of Land Revenue Rupees. 
and Tributes, annually levied from the vrhole of these pos* 

sessions, is........1,24,03,900 

Resides which, the Customs of the Punjab yield to Rupjeet 

Singh. 10,00.600 

An Item, called Mohurana, being a Fee on every paper sub¬ 
mitted for the 8 eV of Runjeet Singh,. 5,77,000 


Making a total Khalsa Revenue of.. 1,48,81,600 

The aame'OfBcer estimates that there remains, still appropri¬ 
ated in Jageers, or held by old Sikh families, and establishments, 
without paying any thing to the Klfalsa, territory yielding,.... 1,00,28,000 


Thus making the entire resources of the country under the 
dominion of Runjeet, ....Rs: 2,58,00,500 


This total is not very wide of the revenue set down in the 
books of the Moghul Government, as the produce of the Labor 
Sooba; and, considering that Kashmeer, and some territory 
south of the Sutlej is included, the correspondence of amount is 
in favor of the ^rroctness of the estimate, for the province 
cannot be so productive under the Sikhs, as it was in the peace- 
able times of the MoghnI dominiibn. 

Military Force.»Runjcet Singh has for many years been 
hoarding treasure, and the fort of Qovindghur, built by him, 
and kept always in ext9ellent repair, is the principal place for 
its deposit. Captain l^urray, speaking from the best informa¬ 
tion he could’^Hffct, which,^however, was necessarily very 
imperfect, and vague, estimates the value of the property accu¬ 
mulated by Runjeet Singh in cash, jewels^ horses, and ele¬ 
phants, to be not less than ten crores of rupees, or the same 
number of millions of pounds sterling. By some the estimate 
. is espied much higher, but such computations, being for the 
most part conjectural, err generally on the side of excess. 

The military force of the Labor State is set down by the 
same officer, and his authority is the safest to follow on the 
point, as follows 
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iBt. The available rcgulai*'troops, 

Cavalry disciplined by Monsieur Allard, and the special ' 
troops mounted on horses of the State, the Gorchi^, and Men, 

Oorchur Khas,.. /...{. 12,811 

Infantry, Disciplined Battalions, Nujeebs.and troopp, more 
or less drilled under the eye of the Muha-rajah,...14,041 


Total regular troops, horse ai||^ foot,. . 21,752 

Garrison corps, including the troops employed in Kash« 

meor,—Cavalry.. 3,000 

Infantry, variously armed and equipped,. 28,950 26,050 


Contingents of Sirdars, consisting, in the plains, princi* 
pally of cavalry, but in the hills of foot soldiers,. 27^12 


Total troops, horse and foot... 82,014 


The artillery of Runjee^ingh consists of 376 guns, and 370 
swivels, mounted on the backs of camels, or on light carriages 
adapted to their size. For these, there is no corps of artillery 
regimented, and organized, as is the custom in European 
armies, but there is a Darogha, at the head of a large establish¬ 
ment, which if Runjeet Singh were making preparations for a 
siege, could not be set down at less than 4 or 5000 men ; but in 
4ime of peace, or when no such operation was in agitation, 
the number would be infinitely reduced. Several of the corps 
of cavalry, and all the battalions of infantry, have guns attached 
to them, the gunners of which are borne on the strength of the 
respective corps. The Jinsee, or heavy train only, is distinct 
from the rest of the army. 

Oeneral Remark8.--^The above accumulatiqu of resources, and 
of force, has grown up, and been produced entirely by the care 
and exertions of the Muhar<Rjja. His father left him nothing, 
but a body of Sikh cavalry, little supprior to that of his 
neighbours, who have all now been reduced to the condition 
of subjects. Runjeet Singh has in th^ formation, especially of 
his military force, evinced the same enqivring activity, the same 
attention to minutim and perseverance in*'wStching the ex¬ 
ecution of his plans, which characterized the first Peter of 
Rusma; and, compared with all that we see and hear of 
other ehiefs who have raised themselves to high dominion, ^e 
nmkfl amongst those, whose means have been the least excep¬ 
tionable, hl^ career being stained by no bloody executions, luid^ 
by much fewer crimes, than are chargeable agaihst most 
founders of dynasties. The want of a generalizing mind, to 
refer things to fixed principles, and to lead to the forination or 
adoption of systems, and a deficiency of the intelligence re- 
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suiting' from education, or from habitual converse with men 
of high cultivation, have been the main defects of his character, 
and are the causs of Runjeet Singh^s government being based 
on no solid forms, and institutions, which can be reckoned upon 
to carry on the machine, when the present regulator of all is 
removed from the scene. But wj^ere were such to be found 
amongst an association of Sikh banditti, formed from the out¬ 
casts of society and from the dregs in particular of the 
agricultural class, men all in most desperate circumstances and 
driven by want to adopt the life of robbers? All that was 
Vacated, and refined, had disappeared from the Punjab, before 
Runjeet Singh vvas born. The natural effect, however, of the 
union of aulhority in his person, has been to create a court, 
';vhere, in the course of time, scienf!?and refinement will be re¬ 
produced^ or collected from the countries around, as the habits 
of peace and luxury, come to supersede the bustle, and per¬ 
petual activity of war and military expeditions. 

And let not those, who are disposed to give to Runjeet Singh 
the credit due to him as founder of a kingdom and dynasty, 
take exception at* the circumscribed *4inllit of his dominion, as 
lowering his merit in comparison with others. The circum¬ 
stances of his position, with the British government on ono 
side,—fresh risen to a majesty of power, that it w.oiiId- have 
been madness for him to think of encountering, and with the 
. prejudiced and fanatic Moosulman population of Afghanistan 
upon every other frontier, have been barriers against extension, 
which it was idlpossiblc to overcome, and effectuaily forbad 
the hope of carrying the Sikh *dominions beyond its present 
limits. The gain that has already been made upon the latter, 
and the manner in vfhich the brave and bigoted Mohummedans 
have, in many instanoes, been reconciled to the sway of a 
hated, and even despised sect, are amongst the most creditable 
features of the and career of Runjeet Singh. 

Towards the British government his conduct has been 
marked with equal sagacity. Careful not to offend to the point 
leading to actual ruptnre, ho contrived to make his gain of the 
juocturef to the very moment when the British government 
stept forward to confine his dominion to the Sutlej, and to 
ifwresifrom bis grasp the valuable tract between that river and 
'the Junraa, which was all held by Sikhs, and regarded by him 
therefore as bis legitimate and certain prey. When the ill-will 
and suspicion, engendered by this interference, bad subsided, 
and he felt assured that the interposing government ^Ijad iio 
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desire to push its conquests, or further to interfere with his 
ambitious views, he cultivated the friendship of its officers, and 
has since desired to exhibit himself to the w(^ld as united by 
close relations, and on the best understandin(>f with it. He 
seems to be now thoroughly convinced, that its friendship and 
engagements may be relied (y)on, and there cannot be a doubt, 
that if ever the occasion shodid arise, to render it necessary to 
mako preparation against invasion from the west, he would 
side heartily with us, and show zeal in repelling the invader. 
His professions, his interest, and his inclinations, are all for us 
at present, and he derives no little strength and security, fropt 
giving it out, that he is on such terms with the British nation.—- 
Political life of Muha-Raja Runjeet Singh, by H.fT, Prinsep. 

Vi 


SAYING.S AND DOINGS AT MADRAS? 

Madras, April 1, 1834. 

To the Editor of Alexander*i East India Magasine .— 
Whatever indignation and disgust may have been excited else¬ 
where, by the exposure pi the disgraceful support which the 
Madras Government has'systematically afforded to Idolatry, no 
reformation has yet been brought about at that benighted Presi¬ 
dency,where the fears of men in authority are practised on to ob¬ 
tain their connivance and participation in Mahomedan orgies and 
the worship of images, whilst Christianity sues in vain for tole¬ 
ration. A free press might expose such conduct to its deserved 
detestation; but in that dark spot of Britisl^ misrule, the po¬ 
litical literature is but on a par with the acts of a legislature 
that shrinks from exposure, alld appears to dread publicity as 
synonymous with condemnation—that the.re is less of the pro¬ 
fligate jobbing, which prevailed under the Lushington and 
Walker administration, must be admitted ; but, where the inte¬ 
rests of millions are concerned, more iat required than stupid 
blustering honesty; and thougtf his personlfi'-ifltegrity may bo 
unimpeachable,Sir Frederick Adam mayyethaveto wince under 
the lash of some East Indian Napier.—A Governor, openly 
opposed to religion, and a Commander-in-Chief, who^outrages 
the feelings of a Christian population at the principal Military 
station under his authority, by the celebration of Bacchanalia!^ 
orgies with Cornets of Dragoons throughout the Sabbath night 
in presence of a regimental band, which in the morning had 
heard read the Fourth Commandment, and in opposition.|,o the 
Articles of War, are personages whose deeds should be Wught 
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to light. The one is fit to be the head of a Government, under 
wliich the Court of Foujdarco Adawlut has lately issued an 
order for the deaeration of the Sablfa^h, contrary to the laws 
of God and man ;*and the other to be the patron of duellists, 
and persecutor of such as profess the religion by which he also 
is called. 

Captain - of the l?Iadras*Enginoers was stationed at 

BangaIore~a Mussulman having killed a pig. threw it into a 
Mosque, and for this he was tried by a Court Martial of Native 
Officers, condemned to death and shot!—an ample concession, 
i^ay be thought, to the prejudices of those who profess a re¬ 
ligion, which we are bound to know is destructive of all mo¬ 
rality, allegiance, and happiness; but the Madras Government, 
ill its usual spirit, ordered a newHWosque to be built for the 

iMahomedans, and that Captain-should be the architect. 

This officer, who had long been known as a pious and consistent 
Christian, as well as an hojior to bis profession, felt strong 
conscientious objections to raising an altar to a false prophet, 
and, from his more accurate knovviedge of the Native character; 
he represented jirimately to his superior ir> his iiwn Department, 
that the IVIahomcdans would be much more gratified by having 
the money, granted by Government, given to them to build 
their own Mosque, and he might thus be exonerated from a 
painful task. His superior, with characteristic good sense, 
saw the propriety of the suggestion, and all was arranged ac¬ 
cordingly ; but, this coming to the knowledge of the Go¬ 
vernor and CorUmandcr-in-Chief some months afterwards. 

Captain-was removed frpm the most desirable station 

in the whole Army to Arcol, the hottest and most dreary 
corner of the Carnattc, where ho had previously suffered much 
from ill health, and it is^also said, that the latter dignitary con¬ 
descended to an Irish vulgarism to express his joy at getting at 

ft knot of nev^li^ts.*’ , 

For the celebration of every Pagan and idolatrous festival, a 
certain number of days are peculiarly appropriated by the 
standing orders of the Madras Army; as these festivals ap- 
prpach, stoppages are made from the pay of the Sepoys under 
the orders of their European Officers—this is certainly contrary 
^Ut the standing orders, but it is customary—most of the Officers 
not only subscribe the principal sums that keep up these abomi¬ 
nations,. but they also attend in person, and give whatever 
counteUftiite and support they can to the destruction of the 
Sepoy's souls; they partake of feasts, prepared in honor of the 
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idols, or of the Tahbuts, and become the principal actors and 
attractions in the feasts: ,to shew that their relations in Engf> 
land are 'interested in ckawing- public attention to snch inde« 
cency and irreligion, it is but necessary to inform them, that 
many a nominal Christian never misses an opportunity of at¬ 
tending- a Hoolce or Mohuj’um, U 4 )tii they become entirely 
estranged from their own religious ordinances, and never set 
foot ..within a Christian Church—the Sabbath being a day 
generally devoted to hunting, shooting, or parties of pleasure. 
Any one acquainted with Indian Society, will know how many 
of its senior members have thus become professed infidels anvl 
practical idolaters, and they will tremble for sons and relations 
who may be placed with the influence of such-abominating 
example. To conclude, l^wever, with the aid rendered by 
Europeans, in maintenance of the degradation of their men, 1 
shall merely add, that as the festivals come round, it is usual 
to detach the guns of the Artillesy to fire salutes in honor of 
the idols, and to order Christian drummers to attend and per¬ 
form in their procession ; many ollicers lend the.-r arms, horses, 
and elephants, help then! to build Pagodas, Ashia Khanahs, and 
Mosques, and can look back on many years, during which they 
have done much to confirm error, without being able to detect 
one single act of real beneficence or charity. The Natives 
appear to understand, that in this so called liberality, there is, 
at least, as much fear as love, for whenever they want to raise 
a panic amongst Europeans, the religion of Peace, Love, and 
Good-will towards men, is quoted to nomina'i Christians, who 
scarcely know more of it thaa they do themselves—when the 
news of the intended mutiny and ma.ssacre at |Bangalore spread 
abroad, there were not a few Officers who disgraced themselves 
by endeavouring to attribute its cause to the Missionaries, a 
class of people peculiarly obnoxious to our oriental Wellingtons, 
many of whom are not ashamed to express valiant inten¬ 
tions most unreservedly against men who go about preaching 
the Gospel of Peace, and who, if reviled, revile not again. It 
has come to the knowledge of the writer of this communication, 
that when the Rev. J. Wilson and another Missionifry visited 
a Military station under the Madras Presidency, they were or¬ 
dered to cease from their labours under pain of expulsion; a 
punishment otherwise only inflicted on notorious thieves. The 
Holy Scriptures and tracts distributed by them, and willingly 
received by the Natives, were collected by a Field Officer of 
Cavalry and burnt, and a translation into Persian of an abridg- 
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nicnt of Groteus ** On the Truth of the Chri.stiaii Religion,” 
which has been common throughout the £^st since the life of 
its author, was\nagnified by the fears of the leaders of our 
Armies into a cause for disaffection among the troops!!! In 
England, a mob would probably have hinted tar and feathers— 
in India, such conduct was approved by many, and lamented 
by the stigmatised few. 

It may be asked, if the Clergy have no influence to prevent 
these scandals ? Alas * a highly paid establishment of Church 
dignitaries is not what we want in India ; the Holy Bob costs 
^ much as would satisfy six Christian ministers ; one Fort 
Paison drinks as much claret as would maintain a Mission; one 
of the Indi^ Bishops, that is to &^lately reprimanded a Chap¬ 
lain for praying to God in the same church with an ordained 
Minister.of the Presbyterian Church ; look, too, at the merce-,^ 
nary dispositions of our high churchmen—observe the clustering 
about the Presidency, where fees and emoluments are plentiful; 
learn the cunning of a clergyman, who, on his way to Europe, 
touched at St. Helena, and finding that all rupees went for 
half-crowns, cleared a large profit Hiy* inundating the Island 
with tho debased coinage from Hyderabad !!! 1 could also de¬ 
tail a pretty story of a pair of Reverends, who imposed a false¬ 
hood on the Accountant General, that they might obtain an 
order for a large I'emittancc from Hyderabad, and clear some 
12 per cent, by the speculation, which was, unfortunately for 
them, frustrated by the staunch integrity of the Military Pay¬ 
master ;—1 couft tell of the jocose Padre D., who used to en¬ 
courage his flock to attend Divhie service by the assurance that 
he would only “ fire blank cartridge,” that is, he would read 
prayers, but give no sermon. Such things have occurred in the 
Benighted Presidency ,'aad if tho perpetrators were not ashamed 
to enact, they need ,not blush to see them recorded ; when 
Church refornlf ii^onsidered In England, a helping hand may 
be extended to the East; and when the rubbish is swept away, 
we may be blessed with many such ministers as a Bishop 
Wilson, and an Archdeacon Corrie, and other bright characters, 
tvho shew forth the beauty of Holiness on Earth, and whose 
works, we may trust, will follow them to Heaven. In the 
mean time, let ys hope that some good may be effected by an 
appeal to PUBLIC OPINION. 

1 must not forget to mention, that the British Resident, and 
all the Officers and Troops of the Nagpoor Force, European 
and Native, assist annually at the idolatrous rites performed at 
the Dusseerah. • 
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THE COMPANY AND THE INDIA ACT. 

The most daring violation of law it has ev^ been our lot to 
know veritably practised, occurs anew in the annals of the 
Company’s rule over India. The Act, passed by Parliament in 
relation to the powers exercised by that fraternity over the 
East, ordains, by specific clause, viz., the 87th, “ that no iVa- 
tive of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his 
Mqjesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion., 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the said C&^- 
pany.** Yet, in the face of this Act decreed by Parliament, the 
Company send the follo^ng mandate to the Authorities at 
Madras, which, if it do not demonstrate the atrocious system of 
polity exercised by them, and their determined infraction of the 
laws, instituted by the senate even of Great Britain herself, will 
leave us withoutl an argument hereafter to urge against them, 
or, indeed, against despotism, whatever form it may assume. 
The Company, in a despatch to the Madras Government, and 
which, for the sake oif particulars, we rerer‘‘ the reader to the 
Madras Gazette oi 6ih July 1834, announce in terms as follows, 
that-—*' We have appointed Mr, Howe Daniel Showers, now 
on his passage lo India, a Cadet of Infantry upon your esta¬ 
blishment, provided he be not the son of parents of whom, either 
one or both, are of pure unmixed Native extraction, that he is 
not under the age of \B, or above 22 years or exceptionable, in 
any other respect. Upon your being satisfied as to the above 
particalars, we direct you tdadmit him a Cadet of Infantry, 
and administer to him the usual oath of fidelity lo the Com¬ 
pany.** Now, this we look upon as constituting the gravest 
violation of the law that has ever been'’'perpetrated. Thelndo- 
Briton, then, despite the shield, professedly oxteaded over him 
by the British Parliament, is vcrttably the (as heretofore 
he has been) of the Company ; he is, then, abandoned to the 
tender mercies of their Caligula rule, as much as if the Eng¬ 
lish senate had not pretended to stand forward in his behalf— 
as much as if no power existed which could lift its arm bb- 
tween him ^and his atrocious oppressors! This, then, is indubi¬ 
tably the position still of that most wronged and persecuted 
race. " Provided,** say the Company, " Mr. Howe Daniel 
Showers he not the son of parents of whom, either one or both, 
are of pure, unmixed Native extraction, admit him a Cadet of 
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Infantry** — if he be —(the consequence is too manifest to re¬ 
quire us to poin4 it nut )—** if he be .the son nf parents, &c.— 
*f he be an Eon Indian, our ban is a^inst him, we proscribe 
him, he is one of a body whom we fear, therefore detest.” 
Such, then, is an insig'ht into the system pursued, the principles 
acted up to by the Company ! Wa appeal to the British nation 
at large, if, even upon the face of this instance alone of their 
policy, the company are the fit rulers of India? There can be 
but one answer to such a question,—Decidedly, the Company 
are not the fit rulers of India. In this instance, as in others 
idlfumerably adduced by us, the Company, to compass their own 
ends, to persevere in their own depraved yearnings after des¬ 
potism, hav4f not scrupled to hold ^ defiance the will even of 
the British legislature, they have not hesitated to trample upon 
laws framed by the Parliament itself of England, and hence, in. 
this treasonable usurpation of power to perpetrate crimes, carry 
into effect schemes of iniquity, which giving rise to endless 
calamity, outrage all the rights and privileges of Nature. The 
case we have brought forward affects, indirectly, only an indi- 
dividual, but, in principle, it militates against the interests of a 
body amounting, in number, to no less than fifty thousand. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of the most vital moment. 'Society 
at large is interested in it; and we will not say society only, 
but civilization, but justice, but every principle of human right 
and liberty. Politically, it exemplifies the unconstitutional 
degree of power ^the Company know it to be at their option to 
exercise; and, morally, it supposes the darkest system of ty¬ 
ranny ever carried into operatioif against any class of any social 
community under the sun. In the annals of Eastern despotism 
even, we have never heard of a more flagrant infraction of the 
letter, as well as spirit df all law. Is such a system to be longer 
permitted? is the only interrogatory we at present advance, 
but this we ad<i>4f^e nation Itself do not interfere to restrain 
it, to terminate a career of such tyranny, such monstrous out¬ 
rage of all the principles of human right, the remedy must be 
with the body of East Indians themselves—of themselves they 
must be their own avengers. 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS addressed to OFFIcERS of the IN¬ 
DIAN SERVICE, by the INDIA BOARI) in Feb. 1832. 

- I 

To Lieut.-Col. Jame» Salmond tpithhie replies. 

Q. 1. The past and present strength^ distribution, and orga¬ 
nization of the several branches of the milit^y force of the 
three Presidencies. 

The past and present strength, organization and distribution, 
of the armies of the three Presidencies is shown in the Returns 
which have been forwarded to the Committee from the Military 
Secretary's'oiifice at the India House. They are further^s- 
plained by a map, which has also been forwarded. 

Q. 2. The same as to tl^e several stall' and subsidiary depart¬ 
ments. 

An abstract return of the several staff and subsidiyy depart¬ 
ments is annexed. 

ABSTRACT REflTORN. 


In 1913, At present 

Number of Officers Number of Officers. 


Adjalant-Qenernrs Di*|iai*liiipnt 
Quartcrnixsler-fit'iieial . . 

Ouiiiniissariut. 

Sliul. 

Audit Department . . . 

Pay Department .... 
Judi(C Advocate's . . . 

Military Beard. 

Surveyor’S'Qetieral's . . . 
Clothing Board and Agents . 


» 

m 

bo 

G 

ro 

Madras, 

S 

o 

ca 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TotaK 

31 

35 

13 

! 68 

29 

36 

20 

76 

3 

11 

3 

10 

8 

13 

6 

20 

10 

14 

5 

29 

21 

25 

9 

55 

3 

— ■ 

— 

3 

11 


1 

12 

3* 

3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

4 

12 

8 

13 

a 

27 

13 

15 

(i 

33 

3 

6 

I 

10 

8 

10 

8 

2l 

3 

3 

3 

9 

5 

3 


8 

1 

1 

3.. 

5 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 
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66 

>77 

3T 

T ■ 

14)3 

97 

54 

254 


Q. 3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different 
quarters, with reference to the probable occasion of their ser¬ 
vices against foreign or domestic disturbers of the peace, eaci 
arm being considered separately ; and the different portions 0i 
our Indian Empire, which are distinguished by marked charac¬ 
teristics, being adverted to in their order, with referiince to 
their mutual dependence. 

An inspection of the map, before referred to, will satisfac¬ 
torily gxplaih the position of all the troops in India, 
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The native infantry which are 8tat!on6d*in the British terri¬ 
tories may be properly considered as the standing' force 
of the country, by which its quiet and •subjection is ensured, 
yet ready to be viathdrawn for systemafic military purposes 
when wanted, their plaees being^ supplied temporarily by local 
levies. 

The native infadtry stationed in the territories of protected 
allies, as shown in . the map, are posted there in virtue of formal 
treaties, their expense being paid by the several princes for 
whose protection they are employed. They answer the same 
piirjj|C^es in those territories as when stationed in the British 
possessions, and they are at all times available to the British 
Government iq case of foreign war, or when wanted for the 
suppression of vicinal commotion. ^0 

All these potentates are bound to render aid, according to 
their respective means, and several of them are engaged by 
treaty to supply specified contingents of horse and foot, to the 
amount of about 20,000 horse and 6,000 foot' 

The horse are certainly capable of forming good light troops; 
but it may be doubled whether, as a m^tt^r of general policy, 
it would not be wiser to discountenance* rather than enforce or 
encourage, the retention of armies by native princes. 

One of the greatest advantages contemplated by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley to arise out of the establishment of paramount British 
authority in India was the desuetude of arms by the native 
princes of the country. The embodying of contingent forces 
checks the operation of this principle; and it may be doubted 
whether the aid of such reinforcements in war (who must then 
be paid and fed like our own troops) is not more than counter¬ 
balanced by training* men to arms, whose fidelity can never 
safely be trusted cither iq peace or war. 

The corps of native infantry posted on the frontiersof indepen¬ 
dent states, suql^^tlte Punjaj>, Cutch, Nepaul, and Burmah, 
besides answering the purposes already described, must be con¬ 
sidered as part of an army always ready to attack, or repel, the 
powers immediately in front of them. 

^With the Native infantry, or at no great distance from them, 
are usually posted, for reasons sufficiently obvious, some regi- 
naents of Europeans, mostly of his Miyesty’s service. They 
form the nuclei of all armies assembled for an actual campaign 
upon whom the greatest dependence is placed, and whose 
health, discipline and efilcieney are therefore always most 
scduously attended to. 

East India and Cot. Mag. Vol.ix, No. .*>1, Februarg. H 
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The Europeans cavakry (all Kind's) are in the same manner 
stationed, as far as cireumstanees as will permit, among*, or near 
to the Company's Nati*© cavalry. / 

Almost the whole* of the Bengal and ^mbay cavalry are 
stationed near the north-western frontier; and it would seem 
to be abvisable that so many of the Madras cavalry as may be 
judged necessary in the present state of India should be ad¬ 
vanced as near as possible to the same position, seeing that it U 
there only that their services are likely to be useful. 

The artillery, European and Natiye, horse and foot (with the 
exception of a few troops and companies collected at the head¬ 
quarters of each Presidency,) are distributed among the several 
military posts, in proportion to the nnmber of troops of the 
line by whom those pos^s are occupied, as will'be seen on re¬ 
ference to the returns and the map. 

The whole of the cavalry and the Europeans «of all arms 
(cavalry, infantry and artillery) may be considered as held in 
constant readiness for a campaign ; their only use in peace 
being to oveyawc the Natives. 

A large portion of them are posted on the frontier, which, by 
our l.ato. conquests hatt been much narrowed, and is now un¬ 
usually compact, extending almost in a direct line from the 
Himaleyn mountains to the mouth of the Indus. 

British Ihdia may be considered as divided into two great and 
well known geographical portions : Hindostan, which is occu¬ 
pied by the Bengal, and a portion of the Bombay army ; and 
the Deccan, occupied by the Madras army apd the remainder of 
the Bombay army. 

The troops of which the dlCTerent armies are composed are,, 
with the exception of Europeans, recruited each in their ow^ 
districts : thus the Bengal troops arc Hindostanees; the 
Madras, Duckanies ; and the Bombay troops a mixture of both. 

By the extent of our conquests sinos the beginning of the 
present century, the troops of ^the sevoraMM^sidencies, which 
used to be posted Ceur apart, are now brought into juxta-position 
with each other. 

It has, however, always been considered an objqpt of policy 
not to intermix them unnecessarily, nor for longer periods than 
the actual exigencies of the service require. And it bet bueqn 
lield to be equally advisable to confine their recfuiting to the 
territories respectively occupied by each ef them. 

It is obvious that by those meam. furlongh (an .obj«|ct of para¬ 
mount importance to Native soldiers) is much faciUtated, and 
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(what is of far grreater importance) a community of feeling and 
interests among thf several Native armies is avoided. 

The pay and allowances of all the troops of all the Presiden* 
cies, European and Native, have been eqoalized, as far as the 
Supreme Government have thought it necessary or prudent to 
do so, in times of peace; and in tinfe of war, whenever they 
meet on conjunct service, the most favourable rates of pay and 
rations enjoyed by any branch are granted to the whole. 

It has been suggested, with a view to the more equitable 
distpbution of promotion, arising out of the occasional aagmeii- 
tatibnsand reductions of the army, that the troops of the three 
Presidencies slipuld be consolidated; but the prospect of an 
augmentation by regiments of an arm}i»which has been already 
diminished to the amount of 100,000 men without the disband¬ 
ment of a sihgle regiment, and might be re-augmented to the 
same extent without raising a new one, is too remote to justify 
any innovation upon that ground. 

With respect to the reduction of regiments, a scheme has been 
submitted for making^such reductions, whenjrequired, beneficial, 
rather than injurious, to the Officers of the diminished establish¬ 
ment. 

In any event, as no augmentation or reduction of whole regi¬ 
ments can be made without the sanction and authority of the 
Governor-General, he can always so arrange (as indeed he has 
been directed to do,that the advantages or disadvantages arising 
from angmentations* or reductions shall be fairly apportioned 
among the Officers of the three Presidencies. 

Q. 4. The consideration of the several branches of the army 
with reference to its experienced or probable effect,—1st, On 
the efficiency of our miiitjiry force,—2d, The economy with 
which it is provided,—dd. On the spirit and disposition of the 
officers and men como^iitg it. , 

Mile.—The influ^ce of the additions made to the army 
within the period under reviei^, and of the employment of mili¬ 
tary men in civil situations; the suitableness of the several 
esta^luhments to the purposes for which they have been, or 
are, likely to be needed; the fitness of the rules relative to the 
numbers, pay, qualification, enlistment, promotion, furlough and 
retirement of the several ranks, European and native; the bx- 
pediency of the proportion of European and Native corps, will, 
under tiiu twad be adverted to. 

There seems to be no reason to question the efficiency of our 
military force in India, nor its good spirit, either among £iiro- 
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|>eansor Natives, officers or soldiers, nor the economy with 
which it is provided. ' ^ 

No permanent additions have been made to the army within 
the period under review, numerically considered, althougrh there 
are certainly more corps, and consequently more European offi¬ 
cers now than in 1813. • 

This result arises from the armies having been augmented 
from time to time by regiments and battalions (by which the 
officers gained promotion), and reduced only by companies, or 
thoidisbandment of privates. 

The several establishments now existing appear to be well 
suited to the purposes for which they are entertained, and well 
proportioned each to the other. Some reduction misrht, how- 
ever, 1 conceive, be made,* so as greatly to diminish the expense 
without impairing in some instances perhaps infproving, our 
security in that distant empire. 

General considerations of policy require that the most power¬ 
ful weapons of war, the artillery and cavalry, those arms 
whiich enable us to <^mmand the supplies and resources of the 
country, ought not to be trusted in the hands of natives, further 
than uncontrollable necesity exacts. 

On these grounds,,as well as on account of their greater pro¬ 
portionate expense, 1 should propose to reduce all tlH^native 
artillery, horse and foot.f 

The irregular cavalry, five regiments, ought also to be re¬ 
duced upon the same principle. The annual expense of these 
corps amounts to rupees 11^00,000. 

A large proportion of the Native cavalry (which, however 
serviceable in war, are useless in peace, and at all times 


+ All the Indian Governments have pately admitted that they had snper- 
fluons troops. * 

♦ Bengal, three troops Native 'Horae Arllllerp^each 90,000 rupees'per 

•. . . .. .. Us. 9,70,000 

Madras, two ditto .. ditto 1,80,000 

Three battalions of golnndauze (one at each Presidency) 6,00,000 


Rupees 10,50,000 


Minna a provision for the European commissioned oiBcers 
Native artillery men were formerly employed In India only for temporary 
purposes, in consequence of a deficiency, of European recruits, and have 
been, nnlil lately, invariably disbanded as soen as the temporary pressure 
eeased. The brigades of European artillery are now complete at all the 
Prefldencies. 
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dangerous) might also, I conceive, be r^uced with safety and 
advantage * 1 am even of opinion that it would be good policy 
to increase the number of European cavalry regiments in India, 
reducing an equal number of Europeiin infantry, and an equal 
number of Native cavalry ; by which means not only Would our 
security bo improved, but our expenses materially decreased.t 

Ten thousand European cavalry and horse artillery could 
command all the resources of India, and could put down in¬ 
surrection in any part of it almosi instantaneously. Native 
cavalry and native horse artillery cannot it is obvious, be So 
safely trusted. 

it^effecting the saving contemplated in these reduetions 
(which are calculated in the gross,) a considerable allowance 
must be made*for a provision for the European commissioned 
Officers of the corps to be disbanded, (vhich provision ought to 
be upon a,scale so liberal as to induce a number of Officers 
equivalent to the number to be disbanded to accept a commuted 
allowance for their respective<commissions. 

In that case the reduction would operate favourably, rather 
than injuriously, upon the interests of the Officers generally. 
For those only wotdd retire who wishhd*to do so, whilst the 
chances of staiT appointments to those who remained in the ser¬ 
vice would be improved by a reduction in the number of aspi- 
grants for those appointments,yet their promotion would not be 
impeded. 

Thus a Colonel for every regiment or battalion reduced might 
be offered, say eight years* purchase of his pay and off¬ 
reckonings, that*is, of bis aggregate receipts, whilst in 
Europe . . .. • .. Rs. 76,800 

A Lieutenant-Colonel might be offered 10 years* 
puchase of his retiring pay .. 28,800 

A Major 11 ditto • .. .. 23,760 

♦ Btngftbtiro re^wAa of Native vavalry, annual ezpenie. Ra. 8,00,000 
Madras, four ditto ditto 16 Oo’oOO 

Bombay, one ditto ditto diooiooo 

^ » Rupees 28,00,000 

f A regimeiit of European infantry costs, per annon, about Rg. 6,00,000 
A regiment of Native cavalry, about ,. 4,00,000 


A regiment of light dragoons,' about 


a • 


Rupees 10,50,000 
7,00,000 
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A Captain 15 ditto , r .. 21 600 

A Lieutenant 17 ditto .. 12,240 

An Ensign, Cornet, or second Lieutenant, ^8 ditto *10.368 
according to their respective chances of life, and by which in 
a few yeab, a very large saving would accrue to the state, t 
These payments are proj^ed to be made in India, with a 
view to the relief of the Hopne Treasuiy, and should be propor¬ 
tionately augmented in reference to the loss by exchange and 
remittance to Europe. 

This proposition (of paying retiring pensions in India) is but 
a temporary and insulated measure; but if the exclusive trade 
with China be withdrawn from the Company, it will probably 
be necessary to make all retiring allowances payable in India, 
by which one of the strongest ties of India to E&gland would 
be broken. 

Had some scheme of this kind been matured before the re¬ 
ductions consequent on the termination of the Burmese war 
took place, those reductions might have been made in a way 
which would have more than doubled the savings which ensued 
from them. In fact, the difficulty of reducing the Company's 
troops by regiments, Wbbn their services ard no longer wanted, 
constitutes at this moment the greatest defect in their military 
arrangements. 

A scheme of this kind would also be beneficial in weeding 
the army of many old and ineffieient Officers, who would be 
glad to retire if such an offer were made to them, but who now 
lingfer on in hopes of higher pension at a future period. 

The European regiments also might be reifuced to the num¬ 
ber lerving in India antecedently to the Burmese war;;]; that is, 
four regiments of His Majesty s service, sent to India on that 
occasion, might now be recalled, which would still leave a 


* Thste rates are taken from the Oovernmetit Annuity Tables, eaeh officer 
being suppoMd to enter the service at ^evroteen yeuM^rage, and the annual 
easvdtles being estimated at 6 per cent, for all ages. They do not show ac¬ 
curate results, but approalmate near enough for practical purposes. 

Hw payments are calculated on pay or subsistence only, but the savings 
10 the Company would be of all Indian allowances. 

f - h regiment of Native cavalry costs about . . Rs. 4,0000b per nuaulo. 


Ditto Native Inliuitry or golundamse . 2,40,000 ditto/ 

The commoted allowance, ns proposed, would 

amouBt to. 3,76,769 


The Native officers would of course be seconded upon other regiments 
Mtil tbsorbed by casual lies. 

X Four regiments of European infuitry, annual expense rupees 26,1000,000 
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greater proportion of Europeans to Natives than existed at the 
end of Lord Wellesley’s g-overnment fn* 1807. The Native 
soldiers were then as six to one to the Europeans. They would 
now be only live to one.* , 

There does not appear to be any defect in the rules relative 
to the pay qualification, enlistment, promotion, furlough, or re¬ 
tirement of the several ranks, European or Native ; Und the 
present establishments seem to be generally Well suited to the 
purposes for which they have been, or are likely to be, required. 

With respect to the employment of military men in civil 
situations, these may be classed under the following heads:— 
Polftwal Employments—Pay Department—Audit Department 
—Judge Advocate’s ditto—Military Secretary’s ditto—Military 
Board ditto—Clothing Board ditto—Barrack ditto—Building 
ditto (including Canals and Roads)—Commissariat ditto; and 
Stud ditto.. 

As to the employment of military men in the Political de¬ 
partments, of whom 39 in Bengal; 13 at Madras; and 9 at 
Bombay—Total 68,—are now so engaged, it may be observed, 
that in ail countries some rewards must be^teld out to stimu¬ 
late exertion and to«reward merit partioiilflrly in a service like 
that of India, to which no man of respectable condition would 
devote himself had he not a reasonable prospect if he should 
escape the dangers of the climate and of his profession, of ob¬ 
taining a competency wherewith to provide for a family, and 
pass his latter days in comfort at home. 

The qualifications of many military men for political, and even • 
for judicial and rertiiue offices, cannot be doubted. Experience 
has decided that point. • 

Upon all occasions of new conquest their employment has 
been found indispensable; but as the country subsides into 
peace their services are gradually dispensed with, and their 
places are occupied by the Company’s civil servants. 

As residents ataAsiitic courts'they are peculiarly aoeeptabie 
and useful. Their military habits and character are congenial 
. with those of the chieftains to whom they are accredited, whilst 
their experience in military affairs particularly qualifies them to 
app*l’eciate discipline and efficiency of the troops with which 
we may have to co-operate as allies, or attack as enemies. 

The situation of residents at foreign courts is also an object 
both of honorary and pecuniary ambition, and the prospect of 




t In 1835 thsy were as 10 to 1 
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attaining it has the 'b6st effect in stimulating- military men to 
employ their leisure hours in qualifying themselves for it. 

Pay DepartmerU. —The appointment of military men to offices 
in the Pay Departm'ent is sanctioned by tl^ practice of his 
Majesty^s service. 

Up to the year 1801, the pay masterships in India were held 
by civil servants, but the extreme neglect of duty by those 
gentlemen in Bengal, and their reluctance to go on foreign 
service, added to the frequent defalcations in their accounts, in¬ 
duced me at that time to recommend to Lord Wellesley, then 
at the head of the Bengal Government* to transfer the o^ce to 
the Military. My recommendation was attended to, and sub¬ 
sequently extended toJ>he other governments. ^No defalcations 
have since occurred at any of the Presidencies.* 

Audit Department .—This is a branch, or rather the head, of 
the Pay Department, and requires such a knowfedge of the 
localities of India, the habits, wants, manners, and customs both 
of the European and Native soldiery, of the resources of the 
country, and of i^l the orders of Government in the Military 
Department, that no person but an experienced officer can be 
qualified for such a situation. 

When there is no military secretary (as at Madras and Bom¬ 
bay) the military anditor-general is the habitual adviser of the 
Government on all subjects of military finance; the adjutant 
and quartermasters-general being considered the personal staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Upon the judicious selection for 
this office and that of the adjutant-general #)f the army, the dis¬ 
cipline, economy, and efficiency of the Indian armies mainly 
depend. For however talented the Governors and Commanders- 
in- Chief of the several Presidencies may be, they generally 
arrive in India quite ignorant of i^s localities, and must in 
military matters for a considerable time rely upon the informa¬ 
tion and experience of those Vwo fundtiqnajrjps, whoso services 
indeed, for good or evil, are in unceasing requisition. 

Upon the report of the military auditor-general, not only do 
the Indian governments habitually rely in all cases connected' 
with military expenditure, but the home authorities placqthe 
greatest confidence in their reports, and frequently refer to 
them in aid of their judgment on disputed questions of that 
nature. 


♦ The case of Colonel Carfrae is quite peculiar, biaging altogether upon 
the fact of whether a tumbril of treasure was, or was not, returned, during u 
campiljgn, to the Rajah of Mysore. 
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The military auditor-general ou|hl therefore always to be 
chosen from among the Company’s military servants; and. as 
the confidence reposed in him is nVipstially great, his salary 
ought to be proportionally lilieral. A deputy similarly qualified 
is also requisite to supply his place in case of sickness. Two 
assistants from the army have likewise been allowed of late 
years, and apparently with goodVesiilts. 

Judge Advocate-GefneraVa Department.-^The Judge Advo¬ 
cate-General might with propriety be, as at borne, a barrister • 
but the Deputy Judge Advocates can be more cheaply and 
• easily furnished from the army, according to the practice in the 
King's service, than in any other way. 

The Military Senretart/a Departmcnta.—These officers, 
three in number, are taken from the army only in Bengal. At 

the ot^er Presidencies they are civil servants. The Benffal 
system seems preferable. “ ^ 

Military Board.^Xn Bengal the Military Board is composed 
of two officers, specially appointed to it, with competent sa¬ 
laries ; to whom are added the chief engineer, the commandant 
of artillery, and the chief magistrate in Calcutta, without 
separate salaries. At Madras the Board is composed of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the chief engineer, commandant qf artil¬ 
lery, adjutant-general, quartermastdr-general, and military 
auditor-general, all without separate salaries. At Bombay, the 
Military Board, which was formuHy composed like that at 
Madras (as wi^ the Bengal Board) ^ of the great army function¬ 
aries, without Salaries, has lately been abolished altogether. 

The system may therefore* be considered as. exi^rlmental. 
The Boards in Bengal and Madras have each a secretary and 
assistant taken from the army, ^ 


^ ..’RENT,OF LANDS.. 

In undertaking the cultivation of land a most material con¬ 
sideration is the command of sufficient capital to invest in the 
^ undertaking, for high culture gives vigour to a crop, and 
’affords the best security against any inclemency of the seasons; 
thus a rich tenant is a more profitable tenant than a poor one ; 
in this view, fines on leases are bad, because, they divert the 
capital of the tenant from being invested in the cultivation of 
the land which he farms. The investment of sufficient capital 
in the cultivation of bad lands, brings them nearer to an 
equality with good lands. To keep a farm in a goo^ state, the 
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landlord should always renew the fedant's lease some years 
before it expires. It may ^ said, that, if capital could ei^cr be 
so abundant as to be worth nothing*, then the poorest lands 
would be improved up to the highest pitch of fertility, so that 
all lands would become of nearly equal value ; situation alone 
would make the difference ^in the value of different pieces 
of land of the same size. All cultivation is an effort of 
capital; the tax on the land, the hire of the land, the 
clearing, draining, embanking, ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
watering, reaping, storing and dressing of the crop; the people, 
buildings, implements, seed, all require capital to be advancedT*} 
A rich capitalist has so material an advantage in employing 
sufficient capital at the lowest rate of cost, and in producing a 
larger and more certain crop than a poor farmer can do, that 
he can afford to outbid him in a fixed rent, bnt be cannot afford 
‘^to give as large a proportion of the gross crop as the man who 
cultivates with less capital. According to the degree in wliich 
estates are highly cultivated, so is the landlord's share of the 
gross produce decreased ; in England, poor tenants, who farm 
without capital will givb e!Vcn more than one third of the gross 
crop for rent; yet it is certain that poor hard working farmers 
who fare hard and pay a greater proportion of their scanty 
crops, as rent cannot possibly bo as good tenants as gentlemen 
farmers are^ The average proportion of the crop generally 
paid as rent, in several of the counties of England, is as fol > 
lows:—^Devonshire one>third : Wiltshire two-ninths; Norfolk, 
which is highly cultivated, one-fifth; Kent ^ low as one- 
sixth. In Wiltshire, the expenoes of cultivation, with 10 per 
cent, profit, is equal to seven-ninths of the crop, ond, therefore, 
two ninths of it are rent! the tithes are lOs an acre, which is 
equal to one-fourth of the rent. The poorer the land is the 
greater it the expense it requires, and the less the crop it yields 
In manufacturing districts, wherifthe poor's rafr^; is heavy, the 
farmers cannot afford to pay even one-fifth of the crop to their 
landlord as rent for the use of his land. In Ireland, when 
the crop is growing, it is valued and the tithes of it are sold to 
tho highest bidder. In the county of Mayo, there is i barony^ 
impOrviOiu to the King's writs ; it is without law ; it has no 
roads, buildings, or enclosures, and it pays no rent. 

la the year 1814, in England, chiefly in consequence of the 
substitution of paper-money for gold-money, the nominal 
money rent had doubled, and the nominal value of the stock of 
the couotiy necessarily had doubled ; however, in 1704, the 
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farmers paid one-third of the gross pWdtice of the country to 
their landlords for the rent of the land, but in 1814, the in¬ 
crease of taxation had put it out of tBejr power to pay more 
than two-ninths of the gross produce as rent. Indeed, in 
consequence of the increased pressure of the poor rates in ma¬ 
nufacturing districts, the farmers could not afford to give even 
one-fifth of their crops for rent. * Increased population, and 
improved facilities of communication invigorated trade by 
opening markets and raising prices; the war excluded foreign 
corn, and induced the proprietors of bad lands to buy soil to lay 
on them. 

* Soil, climate, interest, seed, labour, taxes, titles, tolls, duties, 
carriage, and nmny other expences, combine to compose the 
cost of a crop, but the price at which it will sell is regulated 
entirely by the supposed rate of supply and demand. The 
bounty of*nature, the skill of man, and the command of capital, 
are the chief agents in cidtivation; each is without limit; 
nature offers earth, water, and fuel; man has a mind that can 
attain unbounded science; and capital can be accumulated and 
economized in an gnkoown ratio: every* fresh acquisition ce¬ 
menting the peace of society. 

The raw materials for manufactures, even although the pro¬ 
duce oflexpensive cultivation ought to be regained as the im¬ 
plements of industry; food ought to be considered as force, 
power applicable to defence, to industry, and to the attainment 
of knowledge and science; capital ought not to be grasped at, 
seized and destroyed as useful only for .war, but it ought to be 
protected as the sinews of industry, the vital energy of the 
poor. 

The real rent of land is very properly available as the com¬ 
mon property of the country or nation: but capital sunk io 
works which facilitate, augment, and secure produce, is entitled 
to its ordinary r^e ol{'profit; ditches, fences, hedges, planta¬ 
tions, cabins, barons, roads,&c., are works of utility, and should 
be paid for out of the produce of the lands they serve, what¬ 
ever becomes of the lord and the capitalist; but, above ail, an- 
ni]gl labow must and will have its full share of the crop as its 
recompense. Generally, one-third of the crop is paid as root; 
but, wherever the landlord takes one-half, then he reduces the 
cultivator to such abject poverty, that he is forced to supply 
cattle, seed and implements. 
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RETRENCHMENTS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

DfM>med to that sorest task of man alive, 

** To make two fuineas do the work of five T* 

To the Editor af the Madras Times. —Sir, I shall in this 
letter consider the propriety of Retrenchments in the Indian 
Army ; and make some remarks npon the savings which hs^ve 
taken place, and upon those which might, iinezceptionably, be 
made. 

1 admit that the revenues of India are not sufficient to answer 
its public debts, and that a loss must be incurred somewhere,—- 
when an estate, upon the security of which money is lent, hap¬ 
pens to fail,who, according to the principles of natural and legal 
equity ought to be the sufferers ? Surely, those who were weak 
enough to lend upon bad security, or if there was Mala Jides in 
the loan, those who fraudulently held out a security that was 
not valid ; but, in neither case should third parties suCTer, who 
bad no concern with the transaction. 

By the tax upon the Army, in thb form of Retrenchment, the 
only persons, who, in equity, ought to suffer, are the only per¬ 
sons who are to be saved harmless; and those are to answer 
the debt who were neither lenders nor borrowers, mortgagers 
nor mortgagees! 

The situation of an European Officer in the Company’s army 
cannot be assimilated with that of an Officer in the King’s army; 
their advantages and rights are essentially different,—** the 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of war” which forms a material 
part of the reward to a King’s Officer, is, to a Company’s Of¬ 
ficer, wholly wanting; for there is no public about whose ad¬ 
miration he cares, or with which he sympathizes. The Com¬ 
pany’s Officer is bound, during the whole,of his Military life, 
to India—the King’s Officer takes but an equal tour of duty in 
it, with the rest of H. M.’s regiments, and can, at any time, by 
exchange, return to Ef^land without sacrificing his profession. 
The commission of the King generally elevates its possessor in 
society, whilst that of the Company as generally depresses 
him ;—indeed the Indian army is systematically degraded; for 
a Civilian of teu years standing has usually more pay, and always 
equal regulat^ rank, with a Lieut.-Colonel of tliirty yedrs 
standing; which must tell injuriously in society upon the foot¬ 
ing on which all Officers will stand. The prospects then, of a 
Company’s Officer upon entrance to the Service, are nearly 
bounded to the progressive increase of bis pecuniary emolu¬ 
ments, and there is, therefore a tacit understanding, that the 
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exclusive object of his service shall not be withdrawn from him; 
that his eventual reUrement shall noj even be retarded. 

Allowing^, for the sake of argument/the right of the Govern¬ 
ment to tax the army in any mode it pleases. What is the 
^licy of the tax?—i shall best explain my view of it, by 
quoting from Burke an illustration of the conduct of England 
in enforcing that tax upon America which led to its indepen¬ 
dence, though 1 fear the simile will as little tell' upon the 
mountain sages and their military dry nurse, as it did upon 
those to whom it was originally addressed—“ You talk of shear- 
*ing the wolf-—Have you thought of the hazard of it ? No—1 
have thoug’ht of nothing but my right. The wolf has wool- 
all animals that have wool are to be shorn, and therefore I will 
shear the wolf.'^ 

Heaaan extract from the report of M. de la Tour du Pin, the 
French Minister of war in 1780, when the Monarchy of France ' 
was, from imbecility of cmiosel, falling into total destruction. 

The nature of things requires that the army should never act 
but as an instrument:-the moment, that, erecting it¬ 

self into a deliberative body, it ihall act according to its 
own resolutions, the government, be it what it may, will im¬ 
mediately degenerate into a military democracy — . a 

species of political monster which has always ended by de¬ 
vouring those who have produced it.'' 

Now the government by the half batta decision in Bengal, 
and by the reductions now taking place at this Presidency, and 
specially by the reduction of three full batta stations to two,— 
has by the most potent and ever acting of all the passions, self- 
interest, driven tfje Bengal and Madras armies, to a certain de¬ 
gree, to concert and deliberate >io a well organized army, 
such as that of india,'its deliberation and concert can only take 
place by a movement of volition on the part of Government, by 
its tampering^itl^ the pay and emoluments of the army actual 
or prospective. 

The European officers of the Indian Army have been hitherto 
selected from the junior branches of the English gentry, whose 
* connections necessarily tie and attach them to their native 
country ; and it has b^n the general policy of the Company, 
with some memorable and warding exceptions, to ftrengbthen 
those ties and to foster that attachment: wisely have they done 
so; for the sentimenrs of classes, as of individuals, gradually 
adapt tbetfHselves to their real condition; and those troops 
which are treated as mere mercenaries, will soon feel as mere 
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mercenaries; in the day of danger* in the hour of need^ they 
will like the Praetorian guards* at any cost to others* take care 
of themselves: where there is no personal attachment to the 
ruler* the hazard of usurping (he government* be it remembered* 
difnmuhea in proportion to the slavery of mind of the mass of 
society 1 to the blindness wi^h which the body of the people 
willingly submits to pure despotism: in such a state of things 
a contest between rivals for the sovereignty* will be regarded 
by the nation contended for* with passive indifference* and 
neutral apathy : the whole history of India* the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the Ciompany evince ihe truth of this proposition. 

In a word, my firm conviction is* that government would act 
wisely by retracing its steps; treating all the Armies of India 
with liberal justice* and ceasing from that paltry Hume-like 
economy* which risks millions for the certain gain of pence, 
puts a powerhil body into ferment, and places in contingent 
hazard the immense interests of England in India. 

Setting aside the retrenchments in the army, the economy of 
government may be exemplified by the saving of the handles of 
old penknives, which'has been in due form'publicly decreed, 
and the attempted reduction of a Commissariat Toty* in which 
our Governor is said to have taken an active personal part: the 
stationary consumed in the discussion of this question* treated 
as one of fundamental importance* must have wiped away the 
saving* had it taken place* totyly\ but on this point theie Iins 
been a clean failure: the Toty* Mr. Editor* has not gone to 
pot* but is still considered neceasary-^ resolution I am heartily 
glad of, for if proverbs speak trilth* it promises good luck to ail 
the parties concerned; not only the hutqble person chiefly 
interested* but to the Governor General and Supreme Council 
of India. 

Surely* ye mountain sages* such bumblp mailers are beneath 
your consideration* and would ibore worthily occupy the at¬ 
tention of a parsimonious washerwoman! 

The first item of savings which I think mjgfat unexceptiona- 
bly be made* is &0*000 rupees* from the Governor General’s 
salary; an income exceeding ihe united pay of t£e Primd 
the Chief Justice of England* with that of a Field 
Marshall Commauder-in-Chief of the British forces* tossed into 
the l^gain; would assuredly secure tlie services of the noblest 
birth and first rate talent* and mote than content a scion of aris¬ 
tocracy* grafted at no very distant time qpQii a repidllican stock; 
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when the leader of a state entertaAis* friig;al commonwealth 
notions he cannot do better than commence the application of 
them with bis own case. *, 

My second item should be 20,000 rupees from the salary of 
each Governor of the minor Presidencies ; the remaining sum 
would be ample to secure the quantum of intellect which is 
found necessary to fill those situations; for* with the exception 
of Afunro and Elphinstone* what man* with more than average 
mental powers* has for the last half century presided over the 
Governments of Madras or Bombay. No enemy to the creator 
qf Asiatic Squires* or to honest Proteus* his contemporary* will 
1 hope be found* to quote them as examples* 

My third stem is 16,000 rupees from^the salary of each coun^ 
cillor; I grudge not to a man of tried abilities and experienced 
knowledge of India* like Colonel Morison* the larger salary; 
but 80,000 rupees per annum might wall satisfy the noodles and 
doodles of the day* and evqp compensate the “ good sentences 
well pronounced*'* of any pauper politician suddenly metamor¬ 
phosed into a Count Siller. 0 

The above suggestions point out a saving of 154,000 rupees. I 
shall not, at present* enter into further detail* as it is essential in 
limine to the success of my plan, that these be carried into ex¬ 
ecution. 1 am* Sir* your obedient Servant* 

LYNCEU8. 

Madras, July BO, 1834. 


TtlE INDIA WAREHOUSES. 

The principal warehouses of tlic India Comi-any are of great 
size,andofvcry substantial construction; theinternalarrangements 
of them are excellent, and the merchandize they contain is valu¬ 
able ; consequently they are well worthy of inspection. In the 
erection of these buildings, several very mean streets* and some 
hundreds of poor habitations were removed. They occupy the 
space of palaces* and in some cases their exteriors almos vie 
with palaces in magnificence. Most of them are held in fee 
simple. •. 

In I*6adeDhaU-street» eastward of St. Andrew’s church, its 
large warehouse for the coast trade* it is most commodious and 
substantial* with an elegant house in the front* for the keeper. 

In Aldgate there is a noble fronted warehouse* belonging to 
the East India Company* which oedupies a large extent of 
ground in^ Lek^enhalMtreet; and at the baek of it, two courts. 
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surrounded by others, reach to Billiter Lane, formed of ware* 
houses for the private tradp. 

From Crosby Square, eastward, through an old brick arched 
gate, is ^he Company's baggage warehouse, for the reception of 
contraband goods, here sales take plac6 at stated periods. The 
size of the warehouses, and^tfae busy scen^ in the courtyard, 
sufBcientiy explain the extent of this portion of the Company's 
establishment. 

The Bishopsgate Street warehouses extend from New Street 
almost to Houosditch,and are just completed; they were begun 
in 1776,when a stone was placed in the corner house, inscribed, 
** This wall, 93 feet in length, from east to west, and from the 
face of this stone 18 inches in substance, is the property of the 
East India Company. Erected at the sole charge of the Com¬ 
pany, Itfay 26,1776. At the same time the ground, 18 fpet south 
from this stone, which had been purchased by the East India 
Company, was given to the public, for widening the entrance 
into this street. These warehouses have grand fronts of se¬ 
veral lllindred feet in length ; the western side, next Bishops- 
gale Street, consists of a body and two wings^; at each end, the 
basement is rustic; there are no windows in the building, ex¬ 
cept in this part; a neat cornice and coping finish the top, and 
the wings are ornamented with blank Doric windows and pedi¬ 
ments ; the arch of entrance is in the south wing, whence they 
extend up the south side of New Street; the body of this part 
retires from the street, and the wings are connected by a strong 
wall with rustic gates ; the great height of ^he buildings, the 
number of stories, the multithde of windows, and the curious 
cranes for hoisting the goods, create surprise and wonder, while 
the cleanliness of the pavement, and the extent of the whole 
excite admiration ; two handsome houses terminate the ware¬ 
houses near Houndsdltcli, in which the officers that govern 
them reside ; between them is a fine gate-way: 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

€ 

l> 

Tk e arrangemente for the introduction of certain modifica¬ 
tions and improvement e in this Work, as alluded to in our 
last Number, not having been completed, we solicit the indul- 
geneeofour friends until the appearance of our** New Series.** 
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Calctiua* 

INSOLVENT COURT. 

Auguft 29r/< 1834. 

In the mat^r of Cruitenden, Mac~ 
kil^ and 6'o.--No opposition appearing 
to the above insolvenU, they wore dis- 
^arged after swearing to their different 
schedules. 

in the matter of Colein and Co, —In 
this case of insolvency a dividend of fire 
per cent, was declared. An order niti 
wai made absolute, directing the issue of 
a scertificale to Dr. Alexander Russell 
.Tackson, certifying him to be a creditor 
to enable him truue out a commission of 
bankruptcy in England. None of'the 
claimants in this case having made their 
elcotion between the general end the 
•separate estates of the partners, an ap¬ 
plication was made, which will debar 
them from that privilege after this date. 

/» the matter qfJohn Palmer. — mth 
regard to this insolvent's es|tate, a fur¬ 
ther dividend of twelve ppr cent, was 
declared. 

In the matter of AteaUnder Davidson 
Kemp. —The insolvent's Attorney, Mr. 
Strettell, applied to the Court that the 
Examiner’s report should be confirmed 
as expeditiously as possible, and that the 
prayer of his petition should be granted ; 
the prayer of the petition being, that he 
be for ever discharged from ail liability 
of debts; and the mutter referred to the 
Examiner boing, whether the schedule 
was established to the Ritisfaction of his 
a.ssignee, and if half the creditors in num¬ 
ber and amount had been filed. No ' 
complaints ill any way having been re¬ 
ported to Ibe, Examiner oa to Ibe cor¬ 
rectness of the schedule, be stated that 
he was satisfied in that respdbi. Sir 
John Grant stated that bis object was to 
see that the estate was so arranged, that^ 
no further or after-proceedings could be 
bad against it. There are no assets to 
this estate, nor is there any probability 
of any being realized at any time here¬ 
after, From the information of the Ex¬ 
aminer in reply to Sir John Grant, insol¬ 
vent was discharged from all further lia¬ 
bility. 

In the matter of Mafar Francis John 
Spitler.^In this insolvent's case Mr. 
Clarke appeared on behalf of Mr. Hoi- 
royd, at the same time presenting a pe¬ 
tition, stating the insolvent's pay and 
allowances us a htajor of Cavalry to be 
sunat rupees uine* hundred and twenty- 
nine, six annas, and four pie ('929 0 4), 

Fust India and Col, Mag. Von. ix. No. 


per mensem, praying that he might have 
one-huff of the amount given over to the 
assignee for the benefit of the creditors. 
Mr. Clarke reminded the Court that a 
hint had been thrown out some time bock, 
that an application would be made to cer- 
tein authorities to ascertain what amount 
could really be spared from the pay and 
allowances of Insolvents, as in this case, 
to liquidate their just debts, and he had 
been instructed that those authorities 
had considered one-half froip Captains 
and field officers, and a third from Sub¬ 
alterns, would be a fair liquidation. He 
therefore made bis application for half of 
the insolvent’s pay and his allowances to 
liquidate his debts for the benefit of his 
creditors. It appeared from an affidavit 
of Major Spiller's which was put in on a 
former occasion by bis Attorney, Mr. 
Stretteli, that bis debt being so great was 
entirely from the interest accruing so 
quickly, and from life insurance, &c. 
Tbe original sum received by the Major 
was sicca rupees thirty tbousaitf (30,000). 
The affid|vit likewise slated that Major 
Spillei^ had a family In England, and a 
son in this country, totally unprovided 
for, and that If so large a proportion of 
bis income were deducted, be would not 
at tbe present time be able to support bis 
family respectably, and at the same time 
to discharge tbe duties of bis situation as 
the service requires. Combining these 
circumstances, he prayed that the Court 
would only deduct one-third instead of 
one-baif of bis pay and allowances. 
Other circumstances also were to be 
token Into consideration, and that was a 
separate maintenance which tbe Major 
baid to pay to Mrs. Spiller, amounting to 
sicca rupees two hundred and twenty-fire 
(225) per mensem, and which bad been 
made ui^er tbe sanction of Government, 
and which was deducted monthly from 
bis pay at tbe Pay Office. This sum had 
been settled upon her by tbe Marquis of 
Hastings in Council, and it would con¬ 
tinue to be deducted from bis pay, what¬ 
ever might be the decision of tbe Court 
in tbe present question ; and if half of bis 
pay were to be deducted, it would leave 
faint with much less to support himself 
and family than an Ensign in his corps. 
The affidavit also stated that his pay 
as a Major of Cavalry was sicca rupees 
two hundred and thirty-two, thirteen an¬ 
nas and four pie (232 13 4), bis batta 
being four hundred and fifty-nine (459), 
bis horse allowance one hundred and 
twenty (120), and h s tentafe one bun- 
51, February, • « 
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dred and twenty (120)^ mukinff a)toge< 
ther sonat rupees nine hundred and 
twenty* nine, six anna* and four pie 
(029 6 4). He was obtiifeii 1o keefi four 
horses, which the regulations obliged him 
to do, and they could not be kept for less 
than the above amount; and it also fre> 
qnenlly happened that horses died, in 
which case it required one year’s horse 
aliowunce to replace a single charges; 
as the Government make no allowance 
for the purchase of horses and animals of 
the description required, and they gene¬ 
rally cost from one to two thousand ru¬ 
pees each. The tentage, <fec., that was 
allowed, was scarcely adequate for what 
w as required, and the same might be said 
with respect to the batta. A deduction 
could not be made from the pay ond al¬ 
lowances of an officer without reducing 
his efficiency in the service, and taking 
from him that degree of respectability 
that it was necessary for him to main¬ 
tain, particularly among native soldiers. 
Mr. ^Slretteli represented that the Ma¬ 
jor’s regiment was now at Cawnpore, 
and that he could nut join It for six 
months, afthonghtbe regiment was likely 
soon to march from tiiat station, and 
during which time he would get iieither 
batta, tentage, nor horse allowance j and 
the boat hire to the above place would 
cost him at least one tlioiisand rupees 
(1000).—Mr. Longueville Clarke for the 
Assignees then stated, that the whole 
reasons which hud been urged about 
horses, &c., might be summed up in a 
sentence contained In theaflidavit, '‘that 
no deduction could be made, Ac., with¬ 
out lessening the insolvent’s efficiency 
In the service.’’ Tlie best answer to that 
he thought was the deliberate opinion 
that had been expressed by Government. 
The Court hadulwajs and invariably de¬ 
ducted a half or a third from military in¬ 
solvents, and he had again and again pro¬ 
cured deductions from parties,^nd inef¬ 
fectually opposed other-.; what grounds 
therefore there were for departing from 
the general rule he was at a loss to uii- 
derstiuid. The amount of his debts it 
appeared was three lakhs and fifty thou¬ 
sand rupees, it would hare been more 
to the purpose if he bad put in affidavits 
from uthi-r officers, and not bis on n no¬ 
tions of necessary expenditure. They 
bad however better authority than the 
insolvent’s opinion to rely upon, and 
when Major Spiller said that no deduc¬ 
tion could be made without affi cling in 
some degree the efficiency of the service, 
and lessening him in the estimation of 
native soldiers, the answer was decisive, 
Governmeift thought otherwise; and it 


was hardly to be presumed that Govern¬ 
ment would say that a half or a third 
might be deducted, if that deduction 
could not be effected without impairing 
the efficiency of its own service. He 
was not eiiUlled to the compassion of 
the Court on other accounts, for when 
the money was borrowed he knew the 
rates of interest, and the manner in 
which transactions of that kind were 
carried on in India. In speaking of 
Alexander and Co., he said that be had 
executed a bond in their favour in 1812, 
and bad no transactions with them since, 
so that by his own shewing he had made 
no attempt during twenty-two yeass to 
liquidate an enormous debt which ibras 
originally, comparatively speaking, very 
small. The insolvent l^nd' not attempted 
to shew that he had suffered from any 
losses, that his pay was inadequate to his 
expences, nor bad be given any grounds 
for the enormous amounf^f bis debts, 
except that they had arisen from small 
siijps, which told not much in his favour, 
but very greatly against him; in fact, 
there was not a single point in the affi¬ 
davit which entitled him to the compas¬ 
sion of the Court. It bad certainly ap. 
peared by affidtCvit that a deed of settle¬ 
ment had been executed in Mrs. Spiller’s 
favour in 1821, that had been tiled in the 
Court, and the parties to it were Colonel 
Stevenson, and (we believe) Lieutenant 
IJurton, but the Goveriiment did not ap¬ 
pear to be parties tir it. It was merely 
an undertaking to par: she (Mrs. S.) 
was to receive her aliowunce from the 
“ Pay Office,” and any oite requiring a 
portion ol their ^ay to bo given to others 
through that channel, must of necessity 
obtain the sanction of Government foe 
that purpose. As to the settlement, it was 
quite clear that, ns a part nuptial settle¬ 
ment without any ruusideration, it could 
not I>e ‘'held good in preference to the 
other creditors, who were entitled to the 
p.iymetit of their debts. They might 
come ill to diaim as other creditors, but 
not in preference. Sir John Grant in 
reply stated, that what Mr. Clarke bad 
been urging was not the question before 
the Court; and even if it were, it would 
require something more to make it good. 
It would require cither a condition dr on 
undertaking. Mr. Clarke said that he 
perfectly agreed with the learned Judge, 
and said that he had mentioned the sub¬ 
ject merely to counteract the impression 
that Mr. Strettell was so very desirous of 
establishing, that the Government would 
make him pay the money miens miens. 
He trusted tliat the Court would not 
lake Major Spillei’s statement of what 
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was necessary to defray bis expences 
into consideraiion, particularly in oppo< 
sition to tbe practice of tbe Court, and 
the already declared opinion of Govern¬ 
ment.—Sir John Grant said there were 
three circumstances in Major Spiller’s 
affidavit to which attention was required. 
First, the way in which so large a debt 
had accumulated; second, the payment 
to Mrs. Spilter; and third, tbe risk of 
rendering him inefficient as an officer, 
should so much of his pay be appropriated 
to the liquidation of bis debts as was re¬ 
quired by tbe petition. With regard to 
the first, be was not to listen to claims of 
commiseration, still less to read lectures 
Off morality, which might come from 
him, sitting where be did, with an ill 
grace. Hu jvus convinced in his mind 
that it must b9a sufficient visitation for 
any ordinary degree of want of thought 
to have it stated in a public Court, that 
the debts o^ a gentleman who bad never 
possessed any prospects on which hu 
could found hopes of being able to pay 
them, and which amounted to no less a 
sum than tlireu lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees, without one farthing on earth to 
meet the payment. The trustees in 
Mrs. Spider’s case wojjld of coursi? fake 
cure that they discharged their duty, and 
take Slid) steps as waulJ^enable them to 
maintain their right if tlley had any. If 
this question bud been brought before 
him, it would have been his duly to dis- 
pose of it to Ihe best of his judgment, 
whether thq Government were or were 
nut the means of judging, because the 
Order in Cunucil referred to bad not 
been produced. Jf Government had 
interposed a sort of paternal authority in 
favour of the wife ol one of their officers 
he was bound to presume that they had 
done so from cogent reasons, and from 
the characters of the individuals then in 
authority, but this circumstai^ce was not 
before him. The last part was tlie sub¬ 
ject, namely, whether tbe deduction 
would render him inefficjpitt fur the (ipr- 
formunce of the duties for which he re¬ 
ceived bis salary. That bad appeared to 
him a question of very groat importance 
indeed, not as it affected the individual 
in question, but tbe public generally; 
«nd U bad %ppeared also to be a question 
on which be was incompetent at present 
to decide, without knowing tbe opinion 
of Government. lie had most certainly 
accordingly addressed Government upon 
this question, and had received a commu¬ 
nication from Mr. Maesween, the Chief 
Secretary, in reply tp which it was stated, 
that M was the opinion of the Vice-Pre¬ 
sident in Couacil, that military officers 


should be required to surrender for tbe 
benefit of their creditors, Subalterns one- 
third, and Captains and field officers one- 
half of their pay and allowances. There¬ 
fore Ihe public service, he was well as¬ 
sured, •oould not be at all impaired by 
such surrender; therefore bis order should 
be, that one-hulf of tbe pay and allow¬ 
ances of this gentleman be assigned over 
for the benefit ol his creditors accord¬ 
ingly.” Mr. Strettell suggested to the 
Court that the deductions from the Ma¬ 
jor’s pay should not take place till four 
months from this date, that be might be 
enabled from this circumstance to join 
bis regiment; as three months and a half 
was allowed io proceed to Cawnpore by 
Government. 

In the matter of Captain tVUliam 
Ifami/ton.—A n order for half the pay and 
allowances was made. 

In the matter of IVilUam Weymer ,— 
The rate of deduction in this case was, 
one-third from bis pay and allowances. 

//t the matter of - fViygim. —An 

order was passed that one-third of his 
pay and allowances should be stopped for 
tbe benefit of bis creditors. 


SUMMARY. 

mttery, —Tbe-out turn of the Lot¬ 
tery, has been must unfortunate as a 
source of Iteveuue. We understand there 
were no less than 860‘unsold tickets 
drawn blanks, while the prizes falling to 
unsold tickets only amounted to about 
‘15,000 rupees. Consequently there is n 
net loss to Government, besides nil the 
expenses; for tbe whole number of tickets 
Was but 4000, and if all hud been sold at 
the price fixed rupees) the prizes 
amounting to 4| lakhs, they would have 
yielded only 50,000 rupees gross profit; 
whereas there were scarcely more than 
3000 tickets sold. Can we bail tbe falling 
off in this description of Gambling os an 
index of the growing good sense of tbe 
comiqunity ? Or must we regard it ns a 
sign ofthe poverty of the times ? 

Tbe eighth and last day’s drawing of 
the Lottery took place yesterday. Th>‘ 
lakh fell to No. 84s!, and tbe prize of 
50,000 rupees to No. S276, which we 
hear was sold to Mr. Adam Smith, The 
lakh is divided between several English 
gentlemen, one of whom, Captain Har- 
ington. It gives us great pleasure to con¬ 
gratulate upon being the fortunate owner 
of a moiety. 

We understand that several military 
officers have been refused fiirloiigb, and 
that the troops In Upper India are l.kely 
to have their hands full next cold suasun. 
—We hear that Colonel Hunter’s trial 
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vill, in all probability, Inst till the end 
of tbe present month; the Conrt# are 
now occupied with the defence, and 
hare got ns far as the itb charge. The 
old Port of Malown is to be imniedititely 
repaired.—Some of the BegumVtroops 
hare been ordered to Ilansi to take 
charge of that cantonment during the 
absence of our regular troops, we pre¬ 
sume on eervice. Delhi Gai. 

The Army.-^yfa understand that as 
Field Force will be assembled, early in 
October next, for service to (he West¬ 
ward, and that several of the Regiments 
already ordered to move, in furtliernnce 
of the Relief, to Neemucb uiidNusseera- 
bnd, will form part of i!. Its destination 
is said to be Joudpore, and we conclude, 
therefore, that the deposal of that exe¬ 
crable tyrant Maun Sing has been finally 
decided upon. Tbe unfortunate Shah 
Shujab, now surrounded by enemies on 
all sides, and fearful of being Intercepted 
if be attempt to return direct to Lodtano, 
intends, it is reported, to make his way 
through tbe mountains Irom Uelocbistao 
to Cutch, and thence to llombiiy. 

The Fluods ,—The Dawk from the pre¬ 
sidency to Patna, bus been greatly delayed 
by one of the must extraordinary inunda¬ 
tions ever remembered by the oluesf in¬ 
habitants of Patna—tbe parade and most 
of tbe roads in the neighbourhood of the 
.station ore under water, and numbers of 
houses have been waslied away. The 
Insane liospital is middle deep, and much 
exertion was employed in removing its 
inmates. One village was so much in¬ 
undated that six hundred people were 
obliged to seek refuge on the tops of their 
houses—happily all saved by the inter¬ 
vention of tbe Magistrate. We drove 
to the opium godown this morning in or¬ 
der to view the country, which is one 
immense sea. The inundation extends 
to Jebannbad, thirty miles on the Gyah 
road from Patna. We have eight days 
dawk still due. The inundation has been 
caused by tbe overflowing of the Soan, 
Puonpuoii, and other rivers in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

J’Aa Bishop's College.—D t. Mdl, Prin¬ 
cipal of Uisliop’s College, is to accompany 
the Lord Bishop on bis Visitation, and 
Professor Withers, of tbe same Institu- 
tiou, bos been oliliged to return to Eng¬ 
land on account of ill health: the whole 
duties, therefore, which have heretofore 
been divided between the Principal and 
two Professors, will devolve, for the pres¬ 
ent, on l*rofessor Holmes alone. There 
are ten pupils now attached to the Col¬ 
lege.. 

'itimtvo College.—U is stated that Mr. 
c 
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Middleton, who has been sometime at¬ 
tached to tbe Hindoo College as tutor, 
has been elected Professor of Mora) 
Philosophy ill that lostitntiou. By tbe 
same authority we learn that Mr. Jeffry, 
a French gentleman, has been appointed 
Lecturer of Law and Political Economy. 

Inaohent Court.—Among the cases re¬ 
ported in tbe 1 nsolventCourt last Saturday, 
there was one of a final discharge from dl 
liability to the Creditors,the required num¬ 
ber of assents having been obtained, and 
no objection having been made thereto. 
The partners of the firm of Colvin and 
Co. were lately told, under circumstances 
so far similar, that they could not have 
their discharge until their estate wd? 
wound up. But in Mr. Kemp’s ease no 
.such difficulty was raised, for tbe beat of 
all reasons —fhere being ffo estate what^ 
ever. Here is a glorious practical com¬ 
mentary upon th« equitable working of 
the Indian Insolvent Act. Wj^s everjus- 
tice more flagrantly violated by Act of 
Puriiament T Will such an Act be suf- 
ferecL to remain in the Statute Book, to 
be renewed as before, for a term of years 
without revision, when its present term 
expires ? 11 is to be hoped the legislature 
of this country mil take up tbe subject 
as one that properly comes within its ex¬ 
tended functions. 

Pilot Service .— We are enabled to an¬ 
nounce that Government have partially 
acceded to the wishes of the Chamber of 
Commerce in regard to strengthening tbe 
Pilot Service,—by directing that all per¬ 
sons on. (be establishment, who are now 
employed on other duties in Steamers, 
dec. shall have the, option of quitting 
those situations to resume their duties as 
pilots, or being considered as Supernu¬ 
meraries; their places, in the latter ease, 
lobe filled up by an immediate promotion, 
w'bich cannot fail to be very agreeable t<> 
the Serviee^wbile it ^^ili not deprive tbe 
Supernumerary Pilots of their right to 
tlie pension, nor (we conclude) reduce 
thqir present* emoluments below wbnt 
thoir rank and merits would otherwise 
entitle them to. The deficiency of Vo¬ 
lunteers for tbe duly of Leadsmen, is, for 
tbe present, to be supplied by allowing 
Pilots to take with tliem a trusty Native 
Leadsman; and the reduced ^ute of the 
Volunteer list will be pressed upon the 
attention of the Court of Directors, in 
order that tbe complement may be filled 
up without delay. We cannot say this 
reference to England in such a matter al¬ 
together satisfies us. The case was suf¬ 
ficiently urgent to justiiy at least a tem¬ 
porary encroachment upon tbe home pat¬ 
ronage ; and moreover, we firmly believe, 
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that the moxt efficient way to provide 
young men for this braocb of the service, 
is to invite candidates on the spot. 

Laudable Societies,—-A Special meet¬ 
ing of the Members of these Societies, 
was held at the office of the Secsetary 
on the 26th of August, for the purpose 
of confirming a resolution passed at a 
general meeting held on the 2Utfa ultimo, 
at ffie recommendation of the Directors, 
sanctioning the former rate of commis¬ 
sion allowed to the Secretary, viz. one 
per cent, on all realizations on account 
of the Societies, in place of one half per 
cent, and to continue the reduced allow- 
ance|for establishment in both Societies, 
viz.*W0 Rupees per mensem. 

Courts Martial rise in our sight in as 
rapid $uccession»agthe visionary progeny 
of Banquo did to the Thane of Cawder, 
and for all we can judge they are likely 
to be as endless. In the midst of the 
most fancied security our military friends 
may be astounded with the intelligence 
of some impending accusations oud un 
immediate trial. The newest cose whicli 
report states is to come on the tapis, is 
for the commission of a very novel crime, 
the infrequency of which, ns good Chris¬ 
tians, we are bound to dei>iore. Captain 
S-, of Neemucb, we understand, exer¬ 

ted himself very mucli in collecting sub¬ 
scriptions for the erection of a ebureb, nud 
this, by some constructive process of bis 
Commanding Officer has been declared 
a military oiluiice, and the Captain is now 
under arrest, previous to undergoing trial. 
The whole circumstance as well as the 
i-rime are of so extraordinary a nature 
that we hesitated to attach credence to 
them until they were authenticated by 
authority on which we can rely. The 
apology of the sailor who single and 
unaided took the Spanish fost, might we 
conceive with great propriety be made 

by Captain S-, and on bis priAnising 

to build no more churches as the sailor did 
to take no more ensiles, he migjit safely 
be “ permitted to return to hifduty.” 

Introduction of English and Hindos- 
ianee into the Courts of the new Fresi^ 
dency .—All who take an interest in the 
education of the natives, the administra¬ 
tion of jiictice^ and good government 
genefblly, will rejoice to see by an extract 
which we insert below, that the Suddur 
Board at Allahabad is preparing the way 
for introducing English and Ilindostanee, 
instead of Persian, into the Courts of the 
new Presidency. 

An Oordoo class, we hear, is to be 
established in the Delhi College, and 
it is hoped that the students, with the 
prospects DOW ojieniDg to them, will be 


taugbt^swrite the vernacular language 

In Homan characters 

Ejslraet of a letter from the Secpetary to 

the Suddur Board tf Revenue, Altahoi- 

bad, todhe Collector of Customs, N, 

Frontier, Delhi—dated the Aih July, 

\m. 

Par. 3rd.— I am further directed to 
request that you will favor the Boi^ with 
yupr opinion as to the practicability of 
dispensing altogether with the Persian 
language in tbeproceedingsofyonr office, 
substituting for it English and the lan¬ 
guage of the country. The Board an 
convinced that great advantages would 
result from the change; they are desirous 
to see the experiment tried, and you are 
requested to give the subject your best 
attention.”— Oasttle, July 30, 

The General Orders. — Lieutenant^ 
Colonels Cameron and Bartley ,—The 
Calcutta papers are in a mighty fuss at 
discovering that for some time post they 
have not been furnished with, or allowed 
to print, the General Orders issued to 
His Majesty’s troops in India. We can 
assure them that there has only been one 
we believe is not generally known by the 
army. We allude to an order of the 2nd 
of June<1834, appointing Lieut,-Colon«l 
Cameron of the 3rd Buffs and Lieut.- 
Colonel Bartley of H. M*s 40tb Poot to 
the Brevet rank of Colonel'in Indm. 
The former officer is a Lieiit.-Colonel of 
Nov. 1827, and supersedes 33 officers of 
the Honourable Company’s service. The 
latter officer is a Lieut.-Colonel of April 
1828, and supersedes 36 Lieut.-Co]onels 
of the Honourable Company’s service. Is 
it possible that this order has been issued 
upwards of two months, and the Calcutta 
Press ignorant of the circumstance? We 
thought they knew every thing that oc¬ 
curred within (heir ditch .—Meerut Ob¬ 
server, August 7. 

Lord BerUineVs Judicial Improve¬ 
ments .—We said we believed Lord Wm. 
Bentinck bad done more for the country 
than any of Ids predecessors; we meant 
be bad studied the happiness of the mil¬ 
lions under his sway more than they did, 
and had scorned the glaring and meretri¬ 
cious glories of conquest which they 
seemed to covet. 'l‘he people have to 
thank Lord W. Bentinck for the appoint¬ 
ment df Session Judge and for the Sudder 
Dewauny Nizamut Adaulutnt Allahabad; 
also for bis having appointed additional 
Judges thereto, for the cleansing out the 
aiigean stable of the old ProvincialCuiirts. 
This task they are performing, as the fol¬ 
lowing statement will show:— * 

CIVIL. 

Total number of Appeals reguloi<i;speciaI, 
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Pending on Iho 3 Isl Pec. 1333f ^ I)d43 
Admitted during the six months 


ending the 30tb June 1S31 . 167 

Total .0 . 1,710 
Disposed of during the six months 
ending 30th June 1834 . . 410 

KemnMring on the file SOtbJune 
1034 1.^1 

File reduced by casus . . . 232 

CRIMINAL COURT, 

Cases pending on the 3lst Dec. 

1833 . 23 

Reed, during thesi.vn'Utlhs ending 
SUthJuue 1834.212 

Total . . 235 

Disposed of during the 6 months . 210 

Remaining 30th June 1R54 . 16 


We wish that oil the Judges in the up¬ 
per provinces could shewn corresponding 
decrease on their civil files; let those 
Judges who are nut ashamed ut the quitn- 
tity of work they have perl'urmed during 
the last six rnunlbs, send a statement of 
what they have done for publication in 
any up country papers, and they \ViH con¬ 
fer a real boon on the public, as they 
may cause a little einulalton in their 
more lazy brethren. We fear very much 
however that very few files of civil causes 
have been reduced, though we sea no 
reason why every file in the country 
should not be kept at Zero. The Judges 
have not now the old excuse of their 
Magisterial duties to plead for neglecting 
the Dewanny cases. All this work is 
exclusive of miscellaneous business, or¬ 
ders on petitions, Kiiglisbcorrespondcocef 
prima lacie hearings of cases of appeal, 
whicli Inst alone nuistuccnpy a very con¬ 
siderable portion of the lime of the Jud¬ 
ges.— Mujussil Vkhbar, Aug, !). 

The Outer nor-tieneral, —We learn 
that the (lovernor-deneral was expect¬ 
ed to leave Ootakaniund on the Ist of 
October for Bangalore, and there to wait 
the first fall of rain, and then proceed 
to the const to embark for ItengHl. So 
that his Lordship can hardly be expected 
In Calcutta much before the end of No¬ 
vember. 

Ufiim Bank. —At a meeting of the 
Proprietors of the Union Bank' bald on 
the aoih August last, It was agreed to 
enlfiga the term of copartnership for ten 
yens, from the 1st of August, 1834. 
&veral minor modifications of the Deed 
taf Indenture were also proposed and car¬ 
ried. We are happy to hear of llw con¬ 
tinued prrttperity of this very useful in¬ 


stitution, and feel convinced that since 
It has been able to weather the danger¬ 
ous period of the failure of all the old 
established Agency Houses in Calcutta, 
it will now be enabled to extend its 
transactions, and prove of the most emi¬ 
nent service to the coopmerceof this city. 
At the last half yearly meeting, the Se¬ 
cretary In presenting his Report of its 
transactions, laid before the proprietors 
a statement of the account for the six 
months ending June 1834, from which it 
appeared that the net profit on its trans¬ 
actions during that period, had amounted 
to 45,545, Rs. A dividend of six per 
cent, on the Ciipital Stock of the flunk 
was therefore declared. In nlliidifig to 
the eltbrts made by the Bank of Bengal 
in Febriinry last, to put (tjwn the circu¬ 
lation of the notes of The Union Bank, 
the Report states, that the success has 
been small, ns it relates to the diminish¬ 
ing of the average issues .of the Bank, 
whicli continue to range at between two 
and three lukhs of Rupees. The eJlect 
o1' that ellort however has been to pre¬ 
vent the increase of their circulation. 
The accounts of the ll.ink with the in¬ 
solvent firms have been finally adjusted 
in a satisfactory manner, and the shares 
held by the firm sold to other individuals. 

Annuities .—We are enabled to slate, 
that the tables published In the first vo¬ 
lume of the .fournal of tfte Asiatic So- 
ciettfy showing the numbers and ratio of 
deaths in the Bengal Civil Service, dur¬ 
ing a period of 40 years, have now been 
extended for three years more; and they 
now exhibit a more favourable result 
than before, abbough they Include one 
very sickly year—1833. The tables be¬ 
fore comprehended 904 lives of the first 
year, and 800 of the second: the num¬ 
bers are noiv 056 and 020 respectively ; 
and the following is the former and pre¬ 
sent iiV<*rago annual mortality calculated 
for periods of 5 years upon 10,000 lives;— 


Years of Resi¬ 

Former 

Present 

dence. 

Average. 

Average. 

1 to 5 

203 

200 

6 to 10 

200 

204 

11 to 15 

179 

175 

10 to 20 

214| 

228 

21 to 25 


3fil 

2G to 30 

403 

355 

31 to 40 

582 

380 


It will ha observed, that there is only 
one period in which the average is ren¬ 
dered more unfavourable, by adding the 
results of the last three years, namely, 
the middle period b<^tween 15 and 20 
years’ residence ; the effect of which 
uiioii the mean of the first five terms, is 
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to make the two Tesalls very nearly 
equal, the former showloff an averafre 
annual mortality up to 25 year*’ resi¬ 
dence, of 235.2, and the latter 233,6 In 
every 10,000 persons alive at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. 

We hear that information has been re* 
ceived, that UJe Court of Directors have 
granted the Petltton of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to increase the retiring pensions to 
1,500/. 

It is rumoured that some late letters 
from England speak of the discovery of 
bad Rupees to a large extent in a remit¬ 
tance of specie by the Government 
Agents last year. The shipment is said 
to tiBve been made by the Lady Kcnna- 
watf, which sailed in September, on ac¬ 
count of Sir Bihgprd Stanley and Colonel 
Bell, and to have amounted to 130,000 
Rupees. The fraud, we hear, was de¬ 
tected on opening,.the boxes at the Bank 
of England, «nd immediately the circum¬ 
stance was reported at the India House, 
an investigation was set on foot. 

Indigo Mart. —No. 4. Ilemrt upon*thc 
Crop of Season 18,14.—The season’s 
prospects have undergone a material 
change since the date of our lost report. 
The present month commenced with a* 
storm of wind and rain, which it was 
supposed must have extended over the 
whole country, and during the lust f«!\v 
days letters from Tirhoot have been 
looked for with much anxiety. The Tir- 
lioot dak of the .Ird is, we believe, the 
latest that has arrived, and up to that 
date accounts were extremely favourable. 
We have not beard of any letters from 
Jessuie or Kishnaghmafor two or three 
days, but it is certain that both districts 
have suffered severely from t8b gale, 
though to what precise extent is not yet 
ascertained. To-day it iMreported that 
the Dumooduli has overflowed and much 
injury is apprehended to the iiimtwan 
Factories, and to those situated on the 
banks of the Bliagruttee frtyn Ciitwah 
downwards. I n the ahsenef of the usua* 
regular advices from several districts, vre 
fliul much vurialion in the general esti¬ 
mates of the out-turn of the season, and 
of the extent and effects of the gale; 
some parties calculating upon a crop of 
05^00 mannas, while others expect it to 
fall below 85,000. Wo are disposed to 
think that making every allowance for 
great inccease of cultivation high up the 
country, the crop will now certainly not 
exceed that of last year, and it is not yet 
unlikely that it sbouid be considerably less. 
Calculating upon the probability of a short 
crop, there bos been some enquiry for 
Indigo of the past season daring the 


week,, and Ra. 230 {ter mannd was 
offerra and refused for Indigo which 
.sold in March lost at 215.—W. Cxaa <fe 

Co. • 

It is reported that Major-General J. 
W, Sleigh, C. B., has accepted an ap¬ 
pointment on the General Staff of the 
Madras establishment, and that he will 
shortly proceed to Tricbinopoijk to as- 
siune commond of the Southern Division 
of the Army. 

Archdeacon Come.—We hod hoped 
that our much respected Archdeacon 
would be spared the inconvenience of a 
voyage to Europe for the ceremony of 
his cnnsBftrft tjnq , .Jl^anhsaqtiwiit letter 
has however, we understand, been re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Charles Grant, commu¬ 
nicating to Mr. (’orrie, that a visit to 
England for that purpose is unavoidable, 
since bis Majesty’s Ministers do not in¬ 
tend to .send out a third Bishop. Mr. 
Corrie is accordingly making bis ar- 
ritngemenU to embark in the course of 
next month. We hope the reason for 
tills change of plan is not that assigned 
some time ago, namely, the inadequacy 
of the sum allowed by the Act for the 
charges of the three Bisbopricks; but 
an unwillingness to disappoint the just 
expectation of all India, that the supe¬ 
rior merits of Mr. Robinson, the Arch¬ 
deacon of Madras, will not be passed 
over by lllling up the third appointment 
in England. 

Siijiereession of Company’s by King’s 
Officers —Wo liavo lieard from several 
quarters that orders have been received 
Ironi the home aiithnritie.s, directing the 
pruniotioiituCoIonel (with rank from 181h 
June 183U) of nil Lieutenant Colonels 
who were superseded by bis Majesty’s 
officers, in consequence of Colonel Moc- 
leod’s elevation to bis present rank in 
1830. This simple act of justice io our 
service has been long looked for and 
anxiously expected. If it was necessary 
to make* rules to prevent the superces¬ 
sion of the officers of the Royal Service, 
it ought surely, in common fairness, to 
have been considered us indispensably re¬ 
quisite to protect the rights of the Com¬ 
pany’s officers, by preventing their juni¬ 
ors in the King’s Army from walking 
over their bends, and actually command¬ 
ing them in the same garrison—a cir¬ 
cumstance which has happened more 
than once since Colonel Mucleod’s pro¬ 
motion. We wish to see justice done to 
the officers of his Majesty’s Army as 
welt as to those of the Company’s—but 
the supercession of the latter by the 
former, is an act of undue partiality io 
the one, and of gro^s injastice to the 
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other, which ought long ere this tp have 
been remedied. 

Tke iUmtrious Stranger .—During the 
past week this station has been risked by 
the Illustrious Stranger, Mr. .Stag, at 
present making a tour of the upper Pro¬ 
vinces. We are given to understand, 
that it is his intention to proceed to 
Delhi (where be has business of con¬ 
siderable amount) and after viewing tj^e 
curiosities of that city, he will honour 
Snharanpore and Kurnaul with a visit. 
Mr. Stag is about 6 feet 8 inches high, 
rather paunchy, but bis appearance on 
the whole prepossessing. Ue has been 
found “ vefy takfii^l'^jihe society be 
has condescended to enur. When we 
consider that Mr. Slag is connected with 
Captain Higginsou, Presidency Paymas¬ 
ter, Military Secretary, and Sheriff of 
Calcutta, we are at n loss to And a rea¬ 
son why the Illustrious Stranger should 
have met with so cold a reception. He 
has letters of introduction from the lute 
firms of Palmer and Co., ('olvin and Co., 
Mackintosh and Co., and is in daily ex¬ 
pectation of a packet from the assignees 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co.; but ns 
yet none of the hospitable inhabitants of 
Meerutt have opened (heir gates to him. 
We believe Mr. Stag has been deputed 
(principally by some speculating attor- 
nies, amongst whom the names of Wad- 
dington and Wilson stand high) to ase 
his powers of persuasion, and induce the 
Mofiissilites to emigrate to Chowringee, 
which is nearly depopulated by the late 
unfortunate failures. The reluctance 
hitherto evinced by the Illustrious 
Stranger to call upon the high military 
and civil authorities, arises (we are given 
to understand) from liis beiug unprovid¬ 
ed with a license to visit the upper Pro¬ 
vinces. This we think improbable, as 
in that case the Culti<ctor$ would be In 
duty bound, not only by the existing or¬ 
ders of Government, but by the Act of 
Parliament, to send Mr. Stag 'back to 
Denares. Mr. Stag is at present resid¬ 
ing In a small upper-roomed house in 
the vicinity of the jail, near the Dawk 
Baboo’s habitation; he generally tra¬ 
vels in a smalt paUnq[iua carriage, 
drawn by a cliesniit pony, in shafts. He 
has three other ponies, one bay, and two 
of the ominous colour—dun. Mr. Stag 
passes himself off, amongst the natives, 
as an officer of artillery, who has come 
to Meerutt, to be tried by a court mar¬ 
tial, end therefore wishes to remain un¬ 
noticed. He has eight bearers, eight 
aivoed chuprassees, a two-biiliock back- 
rey, and a red-striped waistcoat—f/frscr- 
ver, July 31# 


Arrett of Lieut. 0 Ban/on.—Lieute¬ 
nant Pringle O’Hanlon of the 1st Regi¬ 
ment Light Cavalry, placed in arrest by 
order of the Commander-In-Chief, for 
conduct highly insubordinate, contuma¬ 
cious and disrespectful, subversive of or¬ 
der, and in contempt of authority, in the 
instances following:— 

1. Having in a letter, dated the20(b 
February 1834, to the Adjutant of his 
regiment, disrespectfully and Insubordl- 
nately questioned the authority of his 
commanding officer Lieutenant Colonel 
Reid, commanding the 1st Light Ca¬ 
valry, cavilled at his orders concerning 
regimental stable arrangements, ollereil 
UDofficer-Iike and unfounded objec*4dos, 
and associated in his insubordinate reflec¬ 
tions the other officers /:t(*(he regiment, 
without their knowledge or participation 
in his sentiments. 

2. Having in a letter, under date the 
21lh of February, to the address of the 
Major of Brigade to the station of Mee- 
rutt, and in a letter of the 3rd of March 
18S4, to the address of the Deputy As¬ 
sistant-Adjutant-General of the Meerutt 
Division, commented in a disrespectful 
and insubordinate style on the censure 

* passed on him* by Brigadier Ximenes, 
commanding the station, for his contu¬ 
macious opposition to the orders of bis 
immediate commanding officer, and 
therein evincing the utmost disregard 
and disrespect to the authority of the 
Brigadier. 

3. Having in the same letter, of the 
3rd of March, asserted that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reid, bis commanding officer. 
In the representniiioa of bis insubordinate 
conduct, appears to have availed himself 
of this dtcurrenco, as furnishing, In his 
opinion, an opportunity for defaming 
me (Lieutenant O’Hanlon) as a sol¬ 
dier, and injuring me in the estimation 
of my Mperiors,” with other expres- 
stons imputing to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reid uno^cer-like and unworthy mo- 
'tives in bis ^bmitting the misconduct of 
Lieutenant O’Hanlon to the superior 
authority of the Brigndier.- 

4. Disobedience of orders and con¬ 
tempt of authority, in not promptly re¬ 
pairing to the lines of bis regiment, 
when ordered on the 23d of February to 
do so by the Brigadier commanding, and 
his immediate commanding offieer, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Reid. 

5. Having in a letter of the 6th March 
1834, to the address of the Deputy As¬ 
sistant Adjutant-General, disrespectfully 
and contumaciously represented the or¬ 
ders of Lieutenant-Colonel Reid, direct¬ 
ing him to obey (he commands of the 
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Brigadier In repairing to the lines of bis 
regiment as a grievance, and as ** strong¬ 
ly illustrative of the feelings entertained 
towards me (Lieutenant O'Hanlon) by 
Lieut.-Colonel Reid, commanding 1st 
Light Cavalry.’* 

6. Having on the S3id of March 1834, 
refuted to acknowledge the authority of 
Captain Scott, hU senior officer, in the 
discharge of regimental stable duties; 
and in a letter, dated the 2tlh of the 
same month, contumaciously represented 
to the M^or-General commanding the 
Division, the non-appointment of him¬ 
self, Lieutenant O’Hanlon, by Lieut.- 
Colonel Reid, to the superintendence of 
the ftebt wing of the regiment at stable 
duties, as tt " privation injurious to bis 
character, Ihe estimate of the 

officers and soloes of the cori)s, calcu¬ 
lated to deprive him of the respect und 
confidence of the European and Nattee 
soldiery, and as n .systematic course of 
mortificaiion and slight in active opera¬ 
tion against him.” Thus evincing a 
contampt of the authority of his immedl- 
ate commanding officer, and expressing 
the most unfounded and injurious reflec¬ 
tions on the conduct of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Retd, as commanding officer of 
the regiment. * 

1. liaving declared in a U-iter of the 
3rd of April, to the Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-Genera], for comniimication to 
the General Officer commanding the 
Meernlt Division, that Lieut.-Colonel 
Reid’s reprefaenhlun of Lieutenant Wil¬ 
liam Scott, for having directed the truni- 
|)oter to sound the dismissal^ when he. 
Lieutenant O’Hanlon, a senior officer, 
was present In the lines, was '* an al¬ 
most indirect countenance of the disre¬ 
spect evinced,’* and that he. Lieutenant 
O’Hanlon, “ was and long had been, the 
object of an unceasing systefn of mortid- 
cation and slight;” and having, on 
Lieutenant Scott’s declaring bis belief at 
the time, that Lieutenant O'iJanlon “ was 
not in the lines, ns lie did n<ij;*8ee him, • 
declared that Lieutenant Scott’s asser¬ 
tion was an unworthy subterfuge.” 
Such observations being defamatory of 
the conduct, and prejudicial to the cha¬ 
racter of his vfommanding officer, and 
wunlonly offeiMive and injurious to the 
character of Lieutenant Scott. 

6. Conduct highly disrespectful, insub¬ 
ordinate, and coritumaclous, in April 
1834, in disputing and resisting the or¬ 
ders of bis commanding officer, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Reid, for making up or 
altering the heel ropes for bis troop, and 
in the communication to the Adjutant of 
the regiment of hia ultimate obedience, 
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declaring that the orders were ” unusual^ 
severe,|ailU injorloui.” 

9. Having, on a committee of officers 
reporting on the practicability of altering 
the heel roties f(w hia troop, and on the 
commanding officer declining to furnish 
him with a copy of the report, represent¬ 
ed to the Major-Gener^ commanding 
the| Division, in u letter dated the 22nd 
of April, such refusal as a grievance; 
contumaciously reverting to Lieutenaot- 
Culonel Reid’s order, styling it an ’* in¬ 
fliction,” and injuriously and oflTensively 
noticing Captain Scott and ^Lieutenant 
Scott, as members of the committee, 
with an insinuation against his com¬ 
manding officafr-se'rlfaving ” selected” 
them.—(Signed) S. Reio, Lieut.- 
Colonol Coradg. 1st L. Cavalry.—Obser¬ 
ver, July 31. 

General Ordei'S by the Commanding 
Ojiser qf the Forces .—The voice of the 
Army and of common sense echoed by 
the Press, has at length been heard, and 
those orders instead of being conGned to 
the parties to whom they specially relate, 
or delayed until they could appear In a 
lump, are now, we bear, to be published 
daily as they are issued I This is always 
tbe cus^ iuothe progress of reform. The 
little that is asked by the people being 
denied by the parties appealed to, a 
clamour is raised, and mure^ than was 
originally required is at lenglh'conceded. 
We believe that the concession of Major- 
General Watson has been brought about 
by the appeals of tbe Orphan Society, 
whose paper might have sufi'ered essen¬ 
tially by the non-publication of the G. O. 
of the Comoiander-ln-Cfaief. 

Military News.—Lieutenant fFig- 
*gins —We hear that the Judge Advo¬ 
cate-General has decided, that tbe 
charges sent In against this officer do 
not furnish grounds for a Court Martial. 
Tbe charges were preferred by Mr. Stret- 
tell, the attorney, and related to Mr. 
Wiggins’S having suffered himself to be 
reproached with ” cowardice” without 
seeking bullet salisfaction until 24 hours 
had elapsed after the utterance of tbe 
reproach. 

Removals .—The removals consequent 
on tbe apimintment of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Anquetil to be Deputy Advo¬ 
cate-General of tbe Army, will place a 
most deserving officer, Major Samuel 
Speck, in command of the 4tb Regiment 
of Native Infantry. 

Trial of Assistant-Surgeon Storm ,— 
A General Court is ordered to be con¬ 
vened at Neemucb, for the trial of A.«. 
sistant Surgeon Storm, of tbe 31st Re- 
61, February. b • 
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glment Native Infantry, on the following 
chargei:— t j 

Mr. Avs. Surg. Alexander Storm, of tbe 
Alat Regiment Native Inlantry, charged 
with conduct disgraceful to-tbe charac¬ 
ter of an officer and a gentleman; dii- 
respect and insolence to his immediate 
commundittg pilicer; contempt of autho¬ 
rity and disobedience of orders; and con- 
tumneious neglect of duly in the follow* 
ing instances;—1st. Attending the %)m- 
bianding officer of his regiment, Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Hawes, at Neemuch, on 
the forenoon of the 2dth Jane, lti34, in 
a state of intoxication. 2nd. Insolent 
and disrespectful behaviour towards his 
commanding offife»s.Xieutenant Colonel 
Hawes, on the morning of the 27th 
June, being rade and violent in his go- 
neral manner, and Insubordinate and in¬ 
sulting in his language and demeanor, 
when adverting to Colonel Iluwes’ no¬ 
tice to Mr. Superintending Surgeon Fan- 
Ion of Mr. Storm’s state of inebriety' on 
the previous day. 3rJ. Having, in the 
aflenioon of the 27tb June, denied the 
authority of his commanding officer, 
liieutenent Colonel Hau'es, to place him 
in arrest, even though it was communi¬ 
cated to him, at the lime, that it was 
under instructions from lhe‘ HVigadier; 
and having, after delivering bis sword to 
the Adjutant, caused his sen'aiits to 
take back Ihe swoid, then in the posses¬ 
sion of the Adjii'iiiil’s ordeily; also re¬ 
fusing to celurn liio letter directing his 
arrest, given for Iiu perusal by the Adju- 
taut, and re>enteiiiig Ids bouse, cursing 
and swciiiing, ruliiiinng both sword and 
letter. 4lh, Haiiug, on the morning of 
the 28th June, on the personal demand 
of the Adjutant, relused to restore tbe 
letter of bis romnuinding officer, ad¬ 
dressed to the Adjutant, which Mr. 
btorm had delidind ihe previous even- 
though warned on 
the 30tb of .Tune, uiid summoned on tbe 
ist of July, to allend a Court oi Inquiry 
sitting on his conduct, not at&nded tbo 
said Court, nor givi‘n any explanation of ' 
such non-attendance. (Jth. Having on 
the 2ad July liiliuded himself at the 
quarters of the liiigndier commanding, 
iM a disgraceful stale of inebriety. 

On the 27th of August, h farewell 
Serin^on was preached at the Cathedral 
by the Lord Bishop, and bis Lordship 
ombarkea Ihe next morning in the 
Steamer Jhanu, under a salute of seven, 
teen guns, to join tbe yj^iia at Sungor 
accompanied by his Chaplain, the Rev! 
Joseph Uaieman and Dr. Russell. 

*. We hour that it Is in contemplalion lo 
strengthen the Suddw with two addi- 


tional Judges, as a temporary mensure. 
Mr. Stockwell and Mr. Dashwood are 
spoken of at likely to have these appoint¬ 
ments. 

Lieut. Matlock of lAe Engineers .— 
The death of this young officer, which 
was reported not long ago, took place, 
we understand, under circumstances of a 
very painful nature. He was proceed¬ 
ing to England In the Mary Ann Webb, 
and enjoyed apparently sound health, 
both of mind and body. One morning, 
however, when the vessel was sailing 
onwards with every sidl set at the rate of 
seven knots pet hour, he called for a 
glass of water, and having drank It, sud¬ 
denly sprang overboard. The ves/el was 
instantly put about—the boat cutaway, 
and every thing biioy^C-tlirown over- 
board'—but before tlv3‘'ooat could reach 
the unfortunate gentleman, he had sunk 
to rise no mure. Previous to his sink¬ 
ing, however, it was obe-'rved that he 
made no effort to save hiiA’seif, but rather 
appeared determined to die. No reason- 
qlde enuKe can be assigned by his fellow- 
voyagers for this singular and fatal act. 
— Englishman. 

Captain Gilbert Watson, of the dJst 
Regt. N.I., is about lo retire from Ih'i 
service. Tht.s retirement will give Bt. 
Capl. John Martin his Company. 

Charges against Lieutenant Naves .— 
Lieutenant George Waller Adams Nares, 
of the .I3d Regiment of Native Infantry, 
placed in arrest on the following charges, 
viz1st. With having at Dacca, while 
entrusted with tbe charge of the Mess af¬ 
fairs of bis regiment, in December 1832, 
attempted to misapply the Mess funds, by 
aligning over,•in payment of an uuctiun 
bill of his own, two orders on the Presi- 
dency Paymaster, one for Sa. Rs. two 
hundred and seventy-two, two annas and 
two pies, (SSI. Rs. 272-2 2) drawn by him¬ 
self; the other for Sa, Rs. thirty-six, ton 
annas Rnd ten pies (Sa. Rs. 3(t 10 10) en¬ 
dorsed by him, payable out of funds the 
property the Mess, and which should 
have been appropriated to the payment 
of bilU for Mess supplies. 2nd. With Imv- 
ing in a letter dated 11th December 1832, 
addressed to Mr. R. Ince of Calcutta, at 
that time agent to the Messfi3d Regt. 
N. I., deceitfully and disbigenuoiisly,sta¬ 
ted, 1 send you a smaller draft th'«n usual 
this mouth in consequence of having had 
to pay upwards of 300 (meaning thereby 
upwards of 300 rupees) at tliis place, for 
furniture, &c.,*' intending thereby to ac¬ 
count, on the part of the Mess, to Mr. 
Ince, for the short remittance; he, Lieu¬ 
tenant Nurcs, knowing at tbe time that 
the sum above alluded to had not been 
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for furnilure, or other aTtldt'Si for the 
u<.H of the Mess, but assigned orer by 
bimselfinpajmentof bisown private bill, 
as mentioned in the first charge. 3rd. 
With having appropriated to bis own use, 
on or about the 7tb, 8tb, or 0th of Sep¬ 
tember 1832, two chests said to contain 
each six dozens pf J|lodgson’s pale ale, 
the said chests having been dispatched 
from Messrs. Ounter and Hooper on the 
21ih August 1832, ns a part of aconsign- 
ment consisting ef 17 packages to the 
address of the gentlemen of the Mess 
'*/>3d Regiment,” he liientenant Nares, 
having made no entry or acknowledg¬ 
ment of siicti appropriation up to the pe¬ 
riod dunking over the Mes-s papers in 
January IcSagilThe W’hole, or any part, 
ot such condiic^^ng disgraceful to tbe 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
and in breach of tbe articles oi war.— 
Emjlislman. 

Charges agiffnst Majttr ff. D. Co.ie ,— 
Tbe charges against Major II. D. Coxe, 
35th N. I. are,we hear, for not complying 
with, immediately on their receipt at an 
nut-post, certain orders removing him 
from the command of tbe post. 

Making remarks on the operation of 
lliese orders, and disrespectfiilly cnviiling 
at them. Proceeding two days in advance 
of a party under his command reluming 
to Itcgimental Ilead-Qiiartuis. Making 
further animadversion-s on the operation 
ol (.‘ol. Simpson’s orders, 

Mr, Caliler. —Tbe following notice 
from the Hombag Courier respecting the 
Mercury destroys the lOvSt laint hope we 
h'ul of her safety ;—” The Quebec Tra¬ 
der j Cnpl. Bellamy, wbidh arrived here 
Jiom the Maurilliis on tbe 25ih instant, 
left SwanRiver ns laleas 1st June last, at 
which date we regret to learn tbat no ti¬ 
dings hud beenreceived,either%ttbat port 
or at King George’s Sound, of the missing 
b’lrqiie Mercury, which carried ouf Mr. 
Ciilderand other settlers from Calcutta.” 

Cholera. —We regret to hear Rint the 
Cholera is raging at Muttra, ‘^’he Ar¬ 
tillery have been ordered to cross the 
river and encamp, as means of avoiding 
this pest—We l^lieve many instances 
are on record, where troops have been 
siitFering from tiya terrible disease, tb)tt 
the aSore remedy bas been found effec* 
lunl.— Meerut Oiserter, Sept. 4. 

Government has been applied to by 
the Insolvent Court, on tbe subject of 
making stoppages from Military Officers 
who take the benefit of the Act; and 
Hie answer (which we have seen) acqui* 
e.«ccs in the opinion, tbat they should be 
required to surrender a (Hirtion of tbeir 
pey and allowances for the benefit of their 


creditora—^Subalterns one third. Captains 
and Field Officers one half. 

The trial of Mr. Shearman on an In¬ 
dictment as accessary to a felony, by bar- 
liouriDg a* native under accusation, ancF 
afterwards tried and convicted in the 
Mofussil Court,—took place on Saturday, 
Tbe Learned Judge directed an acquittal 
upon a point of law—the omission to 
procVice the Record of the conviction of 
Muttoor Parreo. 

'Statement of arrivals and departures 
of Ships during the last five years, 

ABRIVALS. 
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iirilisb, . 

• 


234 

189 212 204 220 

French, . 

* 

• 

34 

25 

88 

12 

18 

D<iiii.sh, . 
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e 


1 


_ 

— 

Purliiguese 


s 

— 

3 

2 

2 

3 

liutcb, 

• 

• 

2 

3 

5 

5 

1 

Aimnican, 

e 

• 

11 

13 

21 

21 

15 

Arab, 
Dhnnies, . 

e 

e 

13 

12 

10 

11 

9 

• 

e 

1.38 

111 

184 

174 203 

Swedish, , 


• 

1 

— 

1 


— 

Chinese, , 

a 

• 


— 

— 

2 

— 
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Total 433 387 

475 429 478 


DEP-iRTunes. 



British, , 



2.30 195 214 213 231 

French, . 



34 

24 

40 

13 

10 

Diiiiisb, . 




1 

1 



Portuguese 



1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Dutch, 



2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

American, 



11 

13 

17 

25 

17 

Arab, 



14 

12 

13 

12 

8 

Dhonles, . 



)38 

141 

184 174 203 

btvedish . 



3 


1 

— 


Chinese, , 



— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Total 433 381 

• 

480 483 


The number of Ships fti the lUver on 
file ls< of Avgust—for 6 years, were as 
follows; — 

in 1830 there were 45 vessels 17080 tons. 

1831 „ 30 „ 14269 „ 

1832 „ 40 „ S^OBSO „ 

1833 „ 63 „ 26203 „ 

1831 „ 81 „ 31058 „ 

Nagpore Stthsidiary Force. —A cor¬ 
respondent of the Madras Herald Infers 
that tbe Nagpore Subsidiary Force is 
certainly to be relieved by Bombay 
I'roops, from the fact that the 38tb 
Regiment received an order at tbe end 
of iu.st month, to be in readiness to 
move, and to build no bouses on the * 
above account. 

Bullion and Specie. —Cffinparatlve 
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xiatcmeDt of the nmount of Bullion end 
S|)«cle imported into, and ex|>orted irom 
Calcutta, during the l*t Quarter* of the 
Oflicial Year* 1833-84, and Ifi34-35, 
ending Slst July, on private account; — 


eaou 

Gt. Britain 
N. America 
China 
Singapore 
Penang 
Rangoon ) 
Moulmeiii ) 
Madras 
Mauritius 


lUrORTS. 

1833-34. 1884-35. 

Value in Value in 

Sa. R*. Sh. R*. 


8,000 0 0 
25,751 4 0 
7,55,18010 0 
2,0U,.581 11 6 
15,473 12 0 


60,000 J) 0 

21,000*0 0 


8,01,748 45 
3,04,-145 8 8 
13,074 80 

tonics rtfi 50,415 80 
62,202 10 9 
76,995 15 0 63,300 0 0 

7,750 0 0 42,012 0 0 


Total 11,65,654 5 3 14,81,098 7 9 
Deduct 11,65,654 5 3 


Incr. in 1834-35 Sii. Rs. 


TO 

Gt. Britain 
Mauritius 


FXrOHTS. 


1S3.3-34. 
7,84,813 12 0 
1,17,101 00 


3,15,441 2 0 

1834-35. 
23,352 7 0 
61,798 80 


Total 0,01,914 120 75,150150 

1 Deduct 7.5,150 15 0 * 


Dec. 1834-35 
Sn.Rs. 8,20,763 12 3 
Biffs on London.~Th« course of ex¬ 
change may be reported as in our last, 
viz:— 

Government Bill*, at sight, from Is 1 Id 
a Os Od per rupee. 

Treasury ditto, at 30 days’ sight, from 
Is 11 jd a 1 ll^d per rupee. 

Private ditto, of resident bouses at 12 
months’ date, irom 2s Od a 2s Id pe/ 
rupee. 

China and American ditto, under credit 
at 6 months’ sight, from 2 s 2 d a 2 s 2 ^d 
per rupee. 

Freights .—May be reported as fol¬ 
lows :— 

To London, Dead Weight, from 21 5s a 
2110 s per ton. 

To London, Light Goods, from 2115s a 
31 ISs per ton. 

To London, Bullion, at one-half per 
cent. 

We have been requesled by Lieut. 
Colonel Dunlop to contradict, as far as 
ki$ name is concerned, the report which 
appeared in our paper of the 5tb Inst., 
to the effi*ct that the Military Commit¬ 
tee, now silting in Calcutta, had sug¬ 
gested the propriety of uniting the offices 
«of Adjutant and Quarter-Master, and 
reducing the salary of Interpreters to one 
hnudred mpees per mensem. Colonel 


D. adds, that no such suggestion or propo¬ 
sition was ever made by him, and that he 
never even heard of it until the morning 
of the 14lb, when the statement in ques¬ 
tion was republished in the Calcutta 
papers. 

G^emment Securities, August 23,1834. 

To buy. To sell. 

6 percent. 


t. Remlt-V 
loan. No. ^ 
87 . . J 


22 8 21 8 


23 8 22 8 


1 8 
0 12 

0 1 


» 


1 4 
0 8 

6 ' 0 




per 


table loan, 

1 to 887 

From 888 and up¬ 
wards 

IstoroldSpercent. | 
loan, 1st Class j 
2nd Class, . . 

2nd 5 per cent. loan. 

No. 1150 to 1600 . 

1601 to 15200 
cent, premium, according to the number. 

3rd or new 5 per J 3 oPm .2 12Pm 
C 6 ni« lo&n s • ^ 

Old 4 per cent, loan . 1 >0 Dt. 1 2 Dt 
New ditto, . . 0 12 „ 1 0 „ 
Bank of Bengal shares 2700 Pm. 2500 Pm 
•civil AproiNTStENTS.— Julf 28, Mr. 
R. M. Bird to be a Member ol the Sudder 
Board of Revenue at Allahabad—Mr. 
li. Swetenham to be a Commissioner of 
Revenue andrCirciiit of 3rd or t'urrucka- 
bnd Division—Mr. H. M. Pigou to he 
Magistrate and Collector of Fuiruckabnd 
—Mr. J. .1. Ward to be Assistant under 
the Cuinmissiuner of Revenue and Cir¬ 
cuit of 6 lh or Allababud division—Mr. 
B. Gold mg to officiate as Civil and Ses¬ 
sion Judge of Syihet, making over charge 
to Mr. R. B. Garrett of the office of 
Magistrate and Collector—Mr . J. P. 
Grant to officii\Je as Deputy Secretary to 
Government in the General Department 
until further orders—Aug. 4, Mr. C. R. 
Martin to be Civil and Session Judge of 
Syihet—M". C. Chester to be Assistant 


under the Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit of Otb or Goruckpore division— 
18, Mr. J. J. Ward to he Assistant under 
the Commissioner of Revenue and Cir¬ 
cuit of l4t^ Or Moorsbedabad division. 

Orders by the Honourable the Vice 
President in Council-g-Judiciai and 
Revenue Department, \ithJuly, 1834.— 
The principal Sadder Ameens, Sudder 
Ameens, and Moonsiffs, and the Deputy 
Collectors, appointed umfbr the provisions 
of Regulation IX., 1833, are hereby pro¬ 
hibited, under pain of dismissal from 
office, from employing, or retaining on 
their establishment, any person being 
their private creditor, or any relative, 
dependant, or surety of such creditor, 
and from borrowing money from, or in 
any way incurring debt to any Zemindar, 
Talookdor, Ryot, or other person possess* 
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ing real property, or residing In, or 
h.ifing ft commeroial eitHblUhment 
within the city, district or division to 
which their authority may extend. If 
any principal Sudder Ameen, or other 
of the officers above mentioned, who 
may be now in debt shall, at the ex- 
pirotion of one year from the publica¬ 
tion of this order, be stiil indebted to any 
person from whom it would at such 
period be illegal for him to borrow under 
the above rule, it shall be incumbent on. 
such officer to make known the circum¬ 
stance to the Zillah or City Judge, or to 
the Collector, to whom he may be sub¬ 
ordinate, for communication to the Go- 
v^iment, if the officer bo a principal 
SuNcft,||||n^en, Sudder Ameen, or Deputy 
Culiector|^% 4 |j^ to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, if the officer be a MoonsiiF and 
in the event of intimation not being so 
given, the same perinlty shall attach to 
the said officer, as if the debt bad been 
Incurred subsequently to the puhliciilion 
of this order. In iike manner, if any 
person who may be a candidate iffi' the 
office of principal Sudder Ameen, Sudder 
Ameen, MoonsiiT, or Deputy Collector, 
shall, at the time of applying for such 
office, be indebted totany person with 
whom it would he illegal for him to con¬ 
tract a loan while holding it, it shall bo 
incumbent on such person, in preferring 
bis application, to make known the cir¬ 
cumstance to the Judge of the city or 
district, or to the Collector, for comnm- 
nication to superior authority, as before 
sMed ; and failing to do so, ho shall, in 
the event of his being appointed to the 
said office, be subject^ the same penalty, 
us if (he debt bad been contracted subse¬ 
quently to his appointment. • 

Ecclestasticat. appointments.— 
Rev, J. H. A. lludd«to be District 
Chaplain at Chinsurnh. 

HI UTARY APPOINTMEST8,P»OMOTION8, 
ALTBaATiuNS OP BANE, from 27iA 
July, to \&t Sept. ISti-l—Ljeut. G. Gor¬ 
don, 8th rog. N. 1.-— LietA. J.D. Doi%- 
1ns, S3d reg. N. I.—Lieut. R. Garrett, 
60th reg. I. are promoted to the rank 
of Captains by brevet—Assist.{Surg. J. F. 
llacon, to officiate in Medical Charge of 
the Civil Station of Moradubad, vice 
Brett remised—The reg. orders ap¬ 
pointing Lieut. G. Nugent to act as In¬ 
terpreter and Quarter Master to 66th 
N, I. daring the illness of Lieut. Seaton, 
and Lieut S. Brown to act as Adjutant 
in the room of Lieut. C. Davidson, ap¬ 
pointed Aid-de-Cemp to the Governor 
General, are confirmed—Captain J. 
Cartwright to officiate as Assist. Adj. 
General of Artillery in the absence of 
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Midor* Tennant—Capt. T. Timhrell is 
appliinted to the charge of the Expeiue 
Magazine at Dam Dum, vice Cartwri^t 
-^Ueut. Colonel T. J. Anquetil to be 
Deputy Adjutant General of the Army, 
vice Pasmore to Persia—The reg. order 
appointing Lieut. R. Morrieson to act'as 
Adjutant to fiSnd reg. N. I., daring the 
absence of Lieut. W. Martin, sick, is 
confirmed—The div. order, appointing 
'Capt. H. C. Boileaa to officiate as Dep. 
Judge Adv. at a European Gen. Court- 
Martial ordered to assemble at Agra, is 
confirmed—Cornet T. L. Harington, 
3rd reg. L. C. is aj^inted Interpreter 
and Quarter^iydt'Ho the Corps in the 
room of Limit.' R. S. Trevor resigned— 
47th reg. N. I. Lieut. C. Corfield to be 
Adjutant- LieiiLK. P. Fennefatber, 3rd 
L. C. is permitted at his own request to 
resign tb^ situation of Adjutofht to that 
Corps. There being no qualified officer 
present with 43rd reg. N. I., Lieut. R. 
Ramsay of 10th reg. is appointed to offi¬ 
ciate ns Interpreter and Quart. Mast, to 
that Corps during the absence of Ensign 
E. K. Elliot— iSnyincers .—find Lieut. 
E. L. Ommanney to be 1st Lieutenant, 
vice Malloclc, dec. with rank from 32nd 
Jun# 11834—1st Lieut. B. W. Goldie to 
rank from 241b Dec. 1833, vice Mallock 
dec .—Capt A. Curnegy of-25th reg. u 
Siib-Assit. in the Stud Establishment 
at Ilaupper is removed from bis ap¬ 
pointment, and planed at the disposal of 
the Major General Commanding the 
Forces lor regimental duty. The Dir. 
order appointing Capt. A. Wilson, 64th 
reg. N. I. to officiate as Ald-de-Camp 
to Brig. Gen. W. Richards, C. B., in 
the room of Lieut. J, C. Lumsdaine, on 
leave, is confirmed—Ensign J. S. Banks, 
33rd reg. N. I. is appointed Interpreter 
and Quart. Master to the corps in the 
room of Lieut. R. T. Sandeman, to Eu¬ 
rope on furlough—9th reg. N. I. Lteut. 
L. P. D. Eld to be Interpreter and Quart, 
MastA:—Lieut. R. B. Beatson of t2nd 
reg. N. I. is promoted to the rank of 
Captain by brevet, from 16th Aug. 1834 
—Capt. D. D. Anderson 29th reg. N. I. 
is appointed to the charge of the Post- 
office at Kurnaul until further orders— 
Lteut. J. Butter, 3rd reg. N. 1. to offi¬ 
ciate as Deputy Postmaster from the 
dateof Major Fagan's prom, until the no¬ 
mination of a permanent officer—Capt. 
P. Grant, 69th reg. is appointed to the 
situation of Brigadier Major in Oude, 
vice Fitzgerald to Europe—Capt. C. S. 
Barberie a Sub-Assist, in tbe Stud De¬ 
partment, is removed from his apppint- 
ment, and placed at the disposal of the 
Major General comman^iiig the Forces. 
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>-'Thc reg. ordef apiioinllng Lieq^. J. 
II. Hampton to act as Adjut. to 50 r^. 
N,*I. during tbe absence of Lieut. J. 
Saunders is confirmed. — i/j/onft'jr.tf— 
Lieut. Col. G, Cooper to be CulpDel, 
from 2d April 1834, vice Calcraft, dec .— 
Major J. Harris to be Lieut. Col., vice . 
Cooper, with rank from 10th May 1334, 
vice Lockett, Major R. Seymour 
to be Lieut. Col., vice Aubert, dec .— 
2d reg. N. I., Etisign T. Bell to be 
Lieut., vice Ridley, dec. —25th reg. N. 
J., Lieut. H. C. Wilson to be Captain ; 
Ensign C. M. Collins to be Lieut., vice 
Johnstone reUre«i on half pay—26th 
reg. N. I,, Capt. D. ft aico to be Major 
—Lieut. J. H. HandscomT^u be Cap. 
tain—Ensign J. Millar to be Lieut, in 
succession to ik'ymuur promoted—63d 
reg. N. 1., Capt. T. Reynolds to be Ma¬ 
jor—Lieut* W. Hoggan to he ^iipt.—. 
Ensign K. Troup to be Lieut, in succes. 
Sion to Harris, promoted.—66th reg. N. 
I., Lieut. V. Seaton to be Copt.—En¬ 
sign W. II. E. Culebrooke to be Lieut., 
vice Egertou Invalided.^-^CAh reg. 
N. I., Lieut. Col. 11. Burney—Major H. 

D. Coxe—Capt. T. B. R. Oldfield— 
Lieut. A. C. Rainey, to rank from 2d 
April 1631, vice Cooper, promoted— 
35th ri'g. N. I., Lieut. Col. T. Mon- 
tealh—Major W. II. Marshall-—Capt. 
T. Seaton—Lieut. H. Carter to rank 
from 30th April 1834, vice T. C. Wat¬ 
son, dec. —Ass. Surg. W. S. Dicken is 
nppointed to the m^icol duties of the 
Civil Statlou of Cuttack, vice Stevenson 
to Molucca—'I’he reg. order appointing 
Lieut. H. J. M'George to officiate ns 
Interp. and Quart. Mas. to 7tb regt. N. 

I. , during the absence of Lieut. H. Hud- 
leston is conbrnied. 

VASSKD THB PBBSCRTBeD BXAMINATrOlV 
IK THE MATIVE I.ANOUAGES.— ElWfga C. 

J. Ifurrlson—Cornel W, Baker—Ensign 
C. Hagart-Lieut. L. P. D. Eld—Lieut. 

E. R. Lyons—Ensign W. Lamb—Lieut. 
C. Davidson—Cornet T. L. llarington 
•TrEnsign W. Kennedy. 

iKVALinnn.—Capt. T. L. Egerton. 
ruauiuoua. — Ensign 11. Howorth, 
(prep.)—Lieut. W. Innes, fprep.) — 
LieuLC. Cook—Lieut M. Hulsh, (prep ) 
—Lieut. T. A. Haiiiday, (prep.)—Lieut. 

J. Stubbs, (prep.)—Ensign C. Cross- 
man-'-Lleut. Col. J. a. Hodgson— 
Lieut. C, H. Boisragon, (prep.)—Lieut. 
R. Ouieley—2iid Lieut. J. Rogers—2nd 
Lieut. J. W. Kaye—Ass. Surg. W. Ja¬ 
cob—Lieut. W. S. Menteath, (prep.) 
Lieut Col. J. Nesbitt, (prep )—Ensign 
A. Fo{bes, (prep.) 

npMOVALS AND rosTiNos.—Lieut Col. 
W. R. C. Costly from 29th to 18 th 
r^gU N. I.—Lieut. Cot. E. F. Waters 


from 63il to29ih regt. N. I. —Ensign D. 
S. Beck from 73rd to 68tb regt. N. 1.— 
Lieut. Col. J. Holbraw from 4th to 44lh 
regt N. I.—Lieut. Col. T. J, Anqtielll 
from 441h to 4Ui regt N I.—Surg. W. 
Dyer from 72d to 50th regt N. I.— 
Siifg. J. Henderson from 2Sth to 05th 
regt N. I.—Surg. R. M. M. Thomson 
from 66th to 62d regt. N. 1.—Surg A. 
Wood is posted to 28th regt. N. f.— 
Surg. T. E. Dempster from 50lh regt. 

g . I. to 4th Butt. Art—Ass. Surg. A. 

ryce to afford medical aid to 3rd troop, 
1st bri'^r. II. Art, and to Detach, of the 
51li halt. Art.—Lieut. Col. F. Young 
from 35th to 5Sth regt N. T.~ Lieut 
Col. T. Monteath is posted to 33tb regfi 
N. I. ^ J 

RETIHED FROM THE —Mkjor 

R. Mackenzie—Cnpt. G. D. Johnstone 
of 26th regt. N. I. 

OB.VBRAI, OKDEIIS BV THI fVOKOUR- 
AOI.R THB VICE FRESIOENT IN COUNCIL. 

— Fnrt IVilliam, 2 HA 1834.— 

No. 1-19 of 1834.—Under instructions 
from lIlB Court of Directors, the salary 
of superintending engineers in the de¬ 
partment of public works, who may 
be hereafter nppointed ns vacancies occur, 
is fixed at one thoiicand (1,000) Rupees 
per mensem, with the juiy and allowances 
of their regimental rank. 

OENBRALORDERS BY MAJOR OENBRAI, J. 
WATSON, c.B.— Head’Quartert, CalcuU 
ta, \5lh.Tuly, 1834.—Assistant Surgeon 
William Jacob, in Medical charge of a 
Detachment of the 5th Battalion of Ar¬ 
tillery, and of the 3rd Troop 1st Brigade 
of Horse Artillery, having preferred 
through the BrigadiM' Commandant of 
the Regiment, a complaint of being in- 
sufficiently supplied with Medicines and 
Instruments for the use of the hospital 
under his care, the Right Honourable 
the Commander in Chief ordered a Spe¬ 
cial Commit^e of Inquiry to assemble to 
investigate into the case. The proceed¬ 
ings of that Cijimmittee have been sub¬ 
mitted to bis EiUeellency, who, after on 
attentive i^nisal of the evidence record¬ 
ed, and of the several papersr appended 
to them, has been pleased to direct, that 
It may be promulgated to the Army, 
that he considers the charges preferred 
by Assistant Surgeon Jacob, aglUnst those 
intrusted with the direction of the Medi¬ 
cal Department, to be frivolous, vexa¬ 
tious, and groundless, and the line of 
conduct pursued by him on the occasion, 
to be deserving of his Lordship’s dis¬ 
pleasure ; os a mark of which, his Ex¬ 
cellency has commanded that Mr. Jacob 
may be removed from the distinct medi¬ 
cal charge which he now holds, and di¬ 
rected to join an European Regiment. 
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Thu Commander in Chief bus also bad 
beioie him a letter addressed by Surgeon 
Wood, of the 4tb Battalion of Artillery, 
to tbe Secretary to the Medical Board, 
dated the 3Qtb of January last, in which 
that Officer presumes to animadvert upon 
the conduct of the authorities by whom 
the Supply of Medicines from the differ* 
ent Hospitals is regulated. The tone of 
that letter his Excellency considers so 
improper, so insubordinate, and so insult* 
iiig to Mr. Wood's superiors, that he/ 
deems it necessary publicly to express 
bis disapprobation of it, and to direct that 
Surgeon Wood may likewise be removed 
from tbe important charge with which 
jiB is now intrusted. Iwrgeon Wood, 
amli.^ssistant Surgeon Jacob, are accord* 
ingiy‘'t$*![^truck off tbe strength of tbe 
Artillery Re^linent, from tbe date of the 
publication of this order at Dum-Dum ; 
the former vrill proceed and join tbe 28th 
Reglijtg^^'at Agra, and the latter will 
proce^ to Gazeepore, where he will do 
duty in the hospital of his Majesty’s 3rd 
Regiment, or Buffs, until further dtders. 

Ootacamundf l5tA Juiy, 183-1.— 
With a view of reducing the tuimber ol 
uHicers permanently withdrawn from 
corps, and of extending the advantages 
of Staff employment more generally 
than tbe system which now obtains will 
admit, the Rigiit Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor General of India in Council is 
pleased to resolve that, henceforward, 
the followiiig situations shall be held only 
by Officers whoso regiments are serving 
at the Stations, or lorming part of the 
garrisons to which the appointments ap¬ 
pertain. Present ii^mbents are ex¬ 
empted from the operation of this 
rule:— • 

Brigade Majors* 

Cantonment Adji^tanls. 

Line Adjutants. 

Fort Adjutants, whe<} the ap¬ 
pointment is held by an Effec¬ 
tive Officer. 

2. As Officers who ma]k1bereafter Ho 
Duiiiiiiated to any of tbe above appoint- 
ineiits, must^ return to regimental duty 
on their corps marching from tbe Sta¬ 
tion or Garrison in which they are em¬ 
ployed on tbe Staffj tbe Absentee llegu- 
li^tion will u»t bo considered applicable 
to them. 

DiuTHS. —Idth June, tbe lady of C. 
M. Caldecott, Esq. C. S. of a daughter 
— lOlh July, at Moradubnd, the lady of 
Major R. C. Fnithfiill, of a daughter— 
)8th, tbe lady of G. Wood, Esq. of a 
daughter—19lb, at Bareilly, the lady of 
Cap. J. T, Boileau, of a son—21st, at 
Chunar, the wife of Apothecary J. F. 


Pingi|ult, of a daughter—S3d, at Agra, 
thi lady of Lieut lirownrigg, 13th Foot, 
of a daughter-—21 tb, at Meerut, tbe 
lady of Cap. F. Blundell, 11th L. D. of 
asoDj Mrs. Montie, of a daughter; at 
Benares, Mrs. Preston, of a son; at 
Simla, the lady of As8.-^rg. R. Laugh¬ 
ton, of a daughter—28tfa, at Cawnpore, 
tbe lady of Surgeon C. Maddnuon, of a 
son—SOtb, at Arrab, Mrs. J. W. Grange^ 
of a son—31st, the lady of T. Dickens, 
Esq. of a son, who died on 2nd August; 
at Simla, the lady of Ass.*Surg. J. Cor¬ 
bet, of a daughter; at Nusseerabad, tbe 
lady of A. Anstrutber, Esq. d4th regt. 
of a son—^2iid August, at Simla, the 
lady of A.^ummlng, Esq. of a daugh¬ 
ter—Srd, at Jessore, Mrs. D. F. Gomes, 
of a daughter—4th, Mrs. J. Gill, of a 
daughter; at Berhampore, the lady of 
Lieut. R. I'roun, of a son; at Jubul- 
pore, the lady of T. C. Smith, Esq. of 
twins, who died—;5tb, Mrs. P. Suther¬ 
land, of a son; Mrs. H. Smith, of a son; 
at Juanpore, the lady of B. Tayier, Ksq. 
of a daughter—6tb, at Chiiisurab, Mrs. 
F. Barber, of a daughter; at Azimghur, 
the lady of .1. Thomason, Esq. C. S. of a 
daughter—7th, Mrs. M. Hatdiess, of a 
son f Hi Chittagong, the lady of R. M. 
Skinner, Esq. Oe Se of u son ; at Gwol- 
parab, the lady of Cup. A. Davidson, of 
a daughter—9ib, at Simla; the lady of 
Cap. J. Mould, of a son—litb, Mrs. G. 
Atkinson, of a son—12tb, tbe wife of 
Mr. J. R. Da Costa, of a daiiglitcr— 

13tb, at Beeibhoom, the lady of C. W. 
Fuller, Esq. of a son, who died on 24th 
—I4tb, tbe lady of J. Ploiimer, E*q. of 
a sou—I9tb, at Allahabad, the lady of .1. 
Diinsmure, Esq. C. S. of a daughter— 
21st, Mrs. Dayiis, of a daughter; Mrs. 
WilUnm Sinclair, of a daughter; at 
Allipore, Mrs. J. Floyd, jun. of a son— 
22nd, Mrs. Samuel Smith, of a son; the 
wife of Apothecary J. Butler, of a 
daughter; Mrs. S. G. Aviet, of a son— 
23id, the wife of Mr. J. ilidd,ofa daugli-' 
ter—25th, the wife of Mr. J. Pereira, of 
a son—Stttb, Mrs. C. Lefever, of a son— 
27tb, the lady of E. Macnagbten, Esq. 
of a daughter; Mrs. J. Muller, of a son. 

HARniAUES,—26tb June, at Mhow, 
A. Master, Esq. Adjutant 7th L. C. to 
Marianne, 4th daughter of Col. J. Ken¬ 
nedy—-14Ui July, Mr. A. C. Monnier 
to Miss M. A. Adie—loth, Mr. C. W. 
D’Cruze to Miss M. Cardozo—2-ltb, 
at CHwni)ore, Mr. H. Jacobi to Miss 
H. Bowman—26tb, Mr. L. Gomes to 
Miss J. Swarls; at Simla, Lieut. J. K. 
M 'Causlund, Assistan t to Political Agqp t, 
Sobatboo, to Emma, 5lh daughter of 
Col. W. C. Faithful, C. ]8.-28th, Mr. 
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C, Kerr to MIsi A. Smtlh—5lh August, nt Agra, limify, Infant daughter of 
at Dacca, Mr. E. G. M'Cally to Jtne, Lieut. Moir,28lb reg. N. 1.; tVilIiam, 
rdiet ortbe late Rev. P. Paul—dtb, infant sun of Mr. W. Bell: Mr. J. Wil- 


T. J. Philll]», Esq. to Eleanor Ann, 
Sad daughter of Mrs. £. Turaer-;-14th| 
at Muttm, Lieiiti R. Haldane, 4.1th reg. 
N. 1. to Ciim, daughter of Mnjor W. 
Martin, 57ih reg. N. 1.—22nd, J. Cock* 
burn. Esq. Indigo Planter, to Violet, 
eldest daughter of T. Morion, Esq,— 
25th, Mr. J. B. Ward to Mrs. M. llyattee^ 
—26tb, Mr. C. Gomes to Mrs. iJ. Gikn. 

DKATHs.— I4th May, at sea, on board 
the ship Exmonth, Mrs. R, Oakes—31st, 
Cnpt. H. Mansell, H. M. 3»lb Foot— 
3rd July, at sea, "Mr. J. Callan, 3rd 
officer of ship MermaitJP^fh, Mr. Mon- 
tie—lOlh, at Alhowr, Funny, wife of 
Lieut. D. F. K\nus, 16th reg. N. I.— 
iTtb, at Neemiich, E%ra, infant son of 
Ass.-Siirg. E. T. Downes—ISlh, at 
Delhi, Mrs. D.tvis, wife of Mr. C. J. 
Davis—2.1th, C.ipt. J. M. Undwell, of 
ahip A/m—27tb, Mrs. June Benjamin; at 
Dinapore, Mr.W.Worters—2fith, blaster 

F. G. Ingels—2<lth, At Buitool, Lieut. 
Col. J. Aiibert, I8tb reg. N. I.} at 
Banda, Mathew, ini'unt sou of Conductor 

M. M'Carlhy—3lst, Mr. James Taylor j 
Mr. T. Beavor, ship Neptune ;*Mrs. A. 
iio}le—1st August, Archibald, son of 
Mr. J. Galloway—2nd, Mr, T, Beal, 
ship Amlromnche •, Cnpt. K. L. Laws, 
siiip Dunvegan Castle; Airs. M. Hub* 
herd; Air. A. Gomes; at Mbow, Wil¬ 
liam, 4Ui son of Col. J. Kennedy; near 
Berhumpure, Fanny, only child of Capt. 
Coultman, 63d Fool—3rd, Mr. John 
Savage; Miss 11, Graham; at Nellore, 
Ediihu, daughter of Lieut. O. W.Span— 
4lh, at Mongbyr, l.ieul. C. W. Curleton, 
Pension Estab.; at Muttra, Marian, iiifnnt 
daughter of Ass.-Surg. J. M'Rae} Air. 
A. James; Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Capt. Hamilton—5lb. Monsieur F. 
Millet; llciiry, <!{m of Mr. J. Matson ; 
Mary Anne, daughter of Capt. R. Home; 
at Aloorshedubad, (J. Alacgregdr, Esq. 

.—Tih, at CoEsipore, Grace, wife of Lieut. 
D. K. Wiggcns, Hh L. C.; at Chunur, 
Pvnelope, wJ.^* of Capt. C. Dallas; at 
sea, Lieut. M, J. Lawrence, 30th reg. 

N. J.; John M'Retchle, Esq.; Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. B. Alac- 
mahone—Stb, nt Kyouk Ph 3 oo, Ass.- 
Surg. J. Bryce, M. D.-9th, William 
Pinckney, Esq.; T. B. Day, Esq. Surg. 
ship General ralmer~~Wb, Mrs. AJ. 
Vdientine; at Dinapore, Ass.-Surg. 
W. Scott; at Saiignr, Lieut. J. G. Hid* 
ley, Snd reg. N. 1,; at Dacca, Cecilia, 
wtjs of Mr. J. Brown of BurreesuUl; at 
MoorsbedabaJ, Emily, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Llout^ C. H. BoLrugon—IStb, 


aon—Htb, Mrs. Catherine Davis; Miss 
P. Afaccnskill, Mary, daughter of Mr. 

G. Kirby—]5tb, Mr. R. B. Smith, of 
ship John Adam ; G. George, Esq.— 
16th, Mr. William Osborne; Capt. T. 

H. Higgins; at Isbapore, Sergeant W. 
Pearson—10th, Mr. G. N. Lynll,of ship 
King IVilliam —20tb. Mr. K. Dash- 

^ wood—21st, Mr. P. D. Mello; llobt. 
Bell, Esq. Indigo Planter; Aliss Burk- 
ingyoung—22iid, Airs. Elizabeth Jjung 
—23rd, James, infant sun of Mr. F. La 
Valette—24lh, Eugene', youngest child 
of L. De Souza, Esq.; John, only /en 
of Air. C. A nnoselt—25lli, B. 

O’Brien, II. M. fl2nd Foolar^wth, Capt. 
J. J. Denliani, Country Scrsice ; Ensign 
A. Forbes, 50ih reg. N. I.—2mb, John, 
son of Lieut. O. W, Span; AIlss C. R. 
Lidiard ; John, son of Capt. T. W. Tin- 
gate ; Lieut. 11. Doniiilhuine, H. AI. 
44th Foot; Caroline, inlant daughter of 
Air. V. B.iptist—20th, Sarah, widow of 
the late G. W. Chisholm, Esq.; Master 
T. Desilva; Air. F. Lee—.‘iOlh, Airs. M. 
A. Fleming, widow of the late Dr. R. 
Fleming; Mr. Joseph Brown; Mr. J. 
Skirmun, of ship Neptune, 

SUM A1 ARY. 

Military Arrungements.— Jaulnah is 
abolished ns a station front Janunry 
next. I'he whole of the troops are to 
be withdrawn, nnd the meusiire is a 
subject of very general regret through¬ 
out the army, for it was altogether their 
<) best station, healthy, in the centre of a 
fine sporting country, and, last not least, 
one of the three full bulta .stations. In 
1820 we hud six, we are now reduced to 
two. Like the cow’s tail whicli is said 
to grow shorter with age, we lose our 
emolument^ by long service. However, 
'there is nowremedy for these reverses, 
and we must grin and hear them as we 
best may. It is somewhat provoking too 
—for the Madras Army has bad a pretty 
good share of the viarlc in the conquest 
of India, and ought to onjoy a fair pro¬ 
portion of the results. But I fear we 
shall not have that good fortune. It Is 
ever thus in the world. Services are 
soon forgotten, nnd the glories of the 
past must yield to the exigencies of the 
present age. We ore a good deal in the 
dark as to what the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment are doing. It is understood that 
dilTerences of opinion exist on more than 
one mutter of importance. This is as 
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it fibotild be, to ensure ample discussion. 
Prejudices will not lean all one way, as 
bns often been tbe case wben the Coun¬ 
cil was composed of one service. Tbe 
Military and Legal leaven tn the pre¬ 
sent Council will, I suspect, be /ound 
useful. We understand Uiat the system 
of Commissionen, in force In Bengal, 
is to be adopted here, and tbe Circuit 
Courts to be abolished. Tbe number of 
Commissioners will be seven, which will | 
cause a reduction of five appointments, 
there being at present twelve Circuit 
Judges. I trust that no reduction will 
be made in the pay of tbe Revenue ser- 
A Collector cannot be too well 
pain, ijo should be placed above the 
possibility^,4'Bniptation. I have ever 
thought highly of Lord Cornwallis from 
that stroke of policy which tratoformed 
tbe civil service into a service of gentle- 
men. That they were not so previously 
to bis time—that the whole system of 
that service was radically bad, and that 
what would now be considered gros? and 
dishonest, was till then, if not openly 
allowed, at least very generally winked 
at, Is too notorious to need comment 
now. I could conceive so act of govern¬ 
ment much more mischievous than one 
which should have a tendency to repro¬ 
duce that long exploded system. The 
only true system of government Is to 
pay men not according to " standing in 
the service,” but according to “ respon¬ 
sibility and trust.” Among the contem¬ 
plated Mililary reductions, I bear some 
that I think judicious ( but 1 almost fear 
State necessity will cgrry the shears too 
far. Our existence In India depends on 
tbe power of rapidly moving large masses • 
of men—and we shall most surely me 
tbe hour in which thatrpower Is ever 
destroyed or materially diminished. The 
reduction of tbe extra Jemadxr of Ca¬ 
valry I do not think Judicious. It is one 
which must breed disgust in ^hat branch 
of tbe service, as it will be A sad stop t6' 
promotion. The Cavalry In this Presi¬ 
dency, have wrer enjoyed two Jemadars 
per troop, since t^ days of their transfer 
from tbe nabob’rservice In I7§4, and 
they of course feet it a hardship to 
hiWe the nufnber decreased. I think 
the amount ot saving might have been 
made eleswbere with more advantage. 
But this is part of tbe doctrine of 
” assimilation.'* Yet if “ assimilation ” 
be the one great object In view—tbe 
levelling si stem should he oanried two 
ways, *• up'* as well as •* down.” Half 
ynur 8 epo 3 s have six months leave per 
> annum—extend the system of leave to 
our men I We are limited at present 1o 
ICtitt Jnilia and Col, Mug, VoL. ix. No. 


aboibt six per troop or company I give 
ns fnll batta at 3-fourtbs of our sta- 
tione. At present we have thirty sta¬ 
tions fit half balta to three of full 
batta f Give us Bengal allowance per 
companj^i give us the cheapness of 
Bengal supplies!! and we can then 
afford‘'assimilation.'* But It Is rather 
bard that ” assimilalion’* should all 
*go one way—always in tbe de$eending 
I scale. I supiKise however, tbe plea 
of State necessity will be urged and 
we must suffer in silence. If all 
these reductions brought any correspor - 
ding benefit to tbtf unhappy ryot— 
we mightier them with satisfaction 
It wonid be something to feel amid 
oiir own sufferings, that we were tending 
to allevi.ito the misery of others. 
But it is hard to feel that we ore 
pinched only to pay India Stockhol¬ 
ders dl.idends, or to discharge a (jor- 
tion of some accumulated debt, while 
the ryot it stiil taxed to tbe utmost 
farthing. Let ns hope however for 
better times. 

There was a iingnl.ir proceeding 
tbe other day at Arcot. A Havildar 
waseinder trial before an European 
Court Martkl to which he had been 
permitted tw appeal. He aba.M>it the 
President, kicked one Member in the 
belly, spit in another’s face, and struck 
the Judge A Ivocate before be could 
be secar^. I suppose they must shoot 
tbe rascal as an example, for it la 
impossible to everiook such an oRence. 
Had they turned tbe fellow out of 
the service without a Court Martial 
as recommended by bis Commanding 
oflBcer, all this would have been avoided, 
but rile summary justice was not ap¬ 
proved—unhappily as the result has 
turned out. 

The Govemnr Genera/.—The Gover¬ 
nor General, we understand, intends re- 
turniiig^o Calcutta almost Immediately.— 
In fact, we are told, that bearers have 
been aetunliy ported to convey his Lont- 
ship and the Members of jne Supreme 
Council to Negapatam, whence they em¬ 
bark 041 board a vevSel already ordered 
to be in readiness to receive tbetii. 'I'here 
have been slranga doings on the Hilia.— 
Rumour has trumpeted some very eu- 
rioue matters about.—Every body in Ma¬ 
dras knows something of what has oc¬ 
curred—” Then why,** it may be asked 
—” why not say your say.”—Gently 
friend—it is dangerous to be safe ut 
times!—■ y 

Capfuin BtciHnMn.—Captain Dickin¬ 
son, or Mr. Oickinion, if gon will have 
it, is still in tbe Main-Guard.—It is nut 
61, February, • c 
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knovD to ■ carttint; whnt h to bo doDO 
with hlm—but it Is neverliMiloss ,vetf 
gonerally belioved that he will be trans* 
ferred to the civil power.—Be thi^ a< U 
nmy, we are very glad to beiir that there 
is no foundation whatever for some of ihe 
charges said to be preferred agsinst h*m 
—More than this we are not, perhaps, 
at liberty to say at present—-His trial wilF’ 
baooe of great importance—and the re. 
suit of this trial niustbe a matter of keen 
anxiety to all, 

ji Vhild with Two Heads, A native 
woman was lately brought to bed at 
Madras of a child with two bonds. The 
infant was alive when born but dii>d in a 
very short time after its birth. It has 
been preserved in spirits, and we bad an 
opportunity the other day of seeing it in 
tbe bouse opposite the Roman Catholic 
Church. The body of the child is of 
about the natural size, only that tbe back 
and chest appear to be somewhat broader 
than they usually are in infants. It has 
two necks, and the heads are of the must 
perfect formation. There is a very 
strong resemblance between the two 
faces and, indeed, if we make s»mfi al. 
lowance for the influence of death upon 
the features, we might say%iey are ex¬ 
actly alike. The body of tbe infant, 
we are told, was sent to the Moiiegar 
Choultry that its intestines might be 
taken out previously to its being put into 
spirits. On opening tbe stomach it was 
found to contain two livers. Whether 
these and tbe otherwise peculiarly 
formed parts of the abdomen have been 
preserved we do not know to a certain¬ 
ty ; but the body of tbe infant is perhaps 
tbe most extraordinary thing that has 
ever been seen. 11 was, we understand, 
tbe mother's fifth child. The poor wo¬ 
man died the day after this remarkable 
delivery. The child is advertised to be 
exhibited. » 

By tbe late arrival from Madras we 
have report of the death at Herkam, 
on August the SOlh, last, of Major Hen- 
V Wiggins, of tbe 3dth Regiment of 
iQiaAtfy. His decease promotes 
the following OflBcers of that Regiment. 
—.Captain Henry W. Poole, to the Ma- 
jertfy—yeulenant John Huyne, to the 
Compnay—Ensign Gardiner Harvey, to 
tht-i^tenancy. 

The same letter tells us that Colonel 
O. M. Stewart was moved from the 
Government Command of Vellore to that 
of tbe Presidency Cantonment Palave- 
ram; vacant by tbe A ppointment of Colo • 
net Wangii to tbe Auditor-Generalsblp: 
—And, that Colonel Maclean, formerly 
Saontary to the MiRlary Board, who 


had lost by the late reduction of the 
situation, tbe Political Agency at Pon¬ 
dicherry, was to succeed Colonel Stew¬ 
art in tbe Command of Vellore. 

Miutarv GBNxasL Orders. 

No. 201 —Fort St George, Jane 1S34. 

Tbe Governor in Council has 'Biuch 
satisfaction in publishing for the 
information of ihe Army tbe following 
copy of a despatch addressed by tbe 
‘ Honorable tbe Court of Directors, to 
tbe Supreme Government, under date 
tbe 2 tb February 183t, No. 9.—Para. 
I. ** Your letter dated tbe 30th of 
March, Nu. 41 of 183^ and its jwui 
accompanying Memorials aiJdreksed 
to tbe Governor GeneraL Offi¬ 

cers of the RaJiMiotana Field Force and 
of the Sbirhtuii Division, representing 
tbe difficulties which they experience, 
in remitting Funds to Englivpd for tbe 
support of their families and soliciting 
assistance from Government, have re- 
ceivifll our early and particular atten¬ 
tion.—2. Tbe question of allowing 

the Officer of tbe Indian Army to 
ellect remittances to their families in 
this country through the medium of 
the Company's Treasury, is one which 
you have very properly referred to out 
decision.—3. Tbe interest we have 
erer felt in the welfare of our Officers 
and of those dependent upon them 
would have led us to grant an indul¬ 
gence of this kind, on the former occa- 
rton when this question was brought 
to our notice in your Dispatch, dated 
the 29lb March, ..1823 { bad not the 
pressure uima cur Home Treasury 
. already caused' by tbe numerous and 
heavy demands on account of the 
Indian Tercihvy, prevented a compli¬ 
ance with toe suggestion of your 
Governmont.*—The same consider¬ 
ation still exists: indeed we may re¬ 
mark that tbe amount disbursed from 
9ur Trdasu^ on account of furlough 
and retiring pay to Officers, which 
forms « very large proportion of the 
home payments, has greatly increased 
since tbe period to which we have just 
al'uded; besides which tbe sum annu¬ 
ally required for odvancei^ to the va¬ 
rious Military Funds, Is very largely 
augmented, and may be expected to 
increase. Nevertheless we have ta¬ 
ken into our serious considetatlon the 
representations contained in tbe seve¬ 
ral Memorials, which we have receiv¬ 
ed, and after having weighed the 
subject in all its bearings and drcum- 
stances, we ore disposed to grant 
tbe utmost relief, which, consistent¬ 
ly with tbe important interests 
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coininitti>il to otiT cb»ri|[e, we Jeel nt 
liberty to concede. VTe hnve eccor- 
dtitgly coma to the determiiwtiiin to 
grant to our Officers a renlttanee 
throng^ our Traamiry» et snch a nite 
of ex^enge as^wUl not occasioD posi¬ 
tive loss' to our fiDBnces.-~5. The 
rate of exchange which we intend 
•hall be observed, Is, that at which 
advances made from the Indian Treasu¬ 
ries to his Majesty’s Government are 
anniiaily repaid to us in this Country. 
This rate, which as you are aware is 
fixed every year in communication with 
thesiLords of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
hex for some time past fluetiiated be¬ 
tween 2s. 'dbd Is lid. the Sicca Rupee, 
—6. The suni^ which we will under¬ 
take to pay out of our home Treasury 
on account of each grade of Officers 
are ns folio«sst— 

On account of each Col.. £300,. pr an. 
ideut. Colonel . 200 . . — 
Major .... 150 . . —• 
Capt. and Surgeon . . 100 . . — 
T.leut. & Asst. Surgeon 'iO . . — 
Cornet and Ensign . 50 . . — 

7—We estimate th^ demand to 
which the grant of such a remittance 
will give rise on hebalf of the Officers 
of the whole Indian Army, King’s and 
Company’s, at about £.330,000 per 
annum.—8, The mode in which this 
remittance is to be efiected is that 
which is already observed in making 
family remittances on behalf of the 
Kiiropean Non-commissioned Officers 
and Privates in your ^ service, with tiie 
exception only of the rate of exchange 
which is to be regulated upon the 
principle already latl down.—0 You 
will forward to us quor^rty rolls of 
the stoppages, made from' the pay and 
allowances of the Officers who, desire 
to avail themselves of this'indulgence; 
and it must'he clearly understood that 
the remittance is to be granlSd for the < 
benefit only of the imme^ate relatives, 
(that is to say^ of the parents, wives, 
children, brothers, or sisters) of the 
Officers who apply for it—10. You 
will cause this dispatch to be publish¬ 
ed In Q. O. t» the Army upon your 
Establishment, and give immediate 
eflfect to the arrangement which it sanc¬ 
tions. We shall communicate a copy 
of it to the Madras and Bombay Govern- 
ments, iu order that similar measures 
maybe adopted for the benefit of the 
Officen sairliig under these Presiden¬ 
cies. 

Gen. Ordert—Fart St. GeurgCt lOth 
dune 1634.~-Tbe Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the duly of Pay¬ 


master to « peintcbffient of an Euro¬ 
pean (^orps^ sbaii in Tuture be dischar¬ 
ged by tlm Adjutant or Quarter Master 
(allowed Under the G. O. G. of the 
SOtb January 1830) as may be deem¬ 
ed most expedient; but without subjec¬ 
ting the Government to any additional 
charge on that account. 
sMovsnehtsovRbuihbnts.— The 8th 
ihgt. L. C. to remain at Bangalore, to 
M there stationed—The 80th regt. N. 
1. to march to Bangalure, to be there 
stationed—1'be dtb regt. N. 1. to return 
to Bangalore, to he ttiete stationed—- 
The 36tfa rfwt. N. I. to remain within 
the Coorg Territories; the 0th regt. N- 
I. to marrb to Vellore, to be there sta¬ 
tioned ; 31st regt. N f. to return to Bel- 
lary, to he there stationed—The dS'h 
regt. N. 1. to-march to Palaveram, to ha 
there stationed—The 35lh regt. N. 1. to 
march to Tricbi nopoly to be there sta¬ 
tioned—The 92ad regt N. I. to return to 
Cannannre, to be there stationed—The 
Wing of H. M’s 57lbregt. to remain at 
Buniralore, until after the Monsoon; 
the Wing of H. M’s 39th regt. to return 
to Biir^gtilore; the Wing of H. M's 48th 
regt, to return to Cannanore; the Wing 
of H. M’s 55ttregt. to return to Bel- 
lary—The Artillery lately employed with 
the Eastern Column in the Coorg 
Territories to return to Bangalore—The 
Artillery employed with the Northern 
Column to return to Oellary—The 
Artillery employed with the 'Western 
(■olumn to return to Cannanore—The 
37ihcegb N I. to march from Palave¬ 
ram to Bangalore, to be there stationed 
—The IQtb regt, N, I, to march from 
Yeiiore to the French Rocks, to be t^re 
stationed—The Head Quarters of the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners from Ban¬ 
galore to the Coonoor Pass. 

^rriicoir ef iSKips,—JOtb of June, 
Asia, Batble, London—litb, Reco¬ 
very, Welhank, ^odoo—S3id, H. M. 
S. Hyacinth, Blackwood, London—Sdlb, 
Orweli JDaliymp'e, London—27tb, Nep¬ 
tune, Brogdburst, London—88th Se- 
sostrls, Yntes, London—29tb Andre- 
macbe, Andrews, Londour— 1st July Ka¬ 
therine Stewart Forbes, Andeiaoi^ 
l^jndoD—City of Edinburgh^ Fraser, 
ItondoB—4tb, Allerton, GUI, Llverpod 
—1 Itb Amelia Thompson—Lornkm— . 
ErnaadyOillet, London—^Stst, Resource, 
Coomb^ Sydney—29tb, Georgians, 
I'horns, London—Sls^ Royal William, 
Ireland, London—Exmouth, Warren. 
London. 

Beparfto’e#—18th June,^ Recovery, 
WeIbank,Caleatta,—I3tb, Moodi, Hits- 
colt, Caleatta—18th, Alfred, Tapley, 
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London— IToratto, Arnold, London— 
Sl9t, La Belle Alllanoe, Arkcoll, Cal> 
cotta; Asia, Bathle, Calcutta-'-29th, 
CSenerat Hewitt, Copeland, London - 
30th, Neptune, Broaitburst, Calcutta— 
SUiJiily, Andromache, Andrews Cal* 
cutta—0th, City of EdlnburKh, Fraser, 
Calcutta—"-0^h, K, S* Forbes, Anderso'i, 
Calcutta—I2tb, Allerton, Gill, Calcutta 
—27tb, Claiidlne, Walker, London^ 
tth Aug. Exmouth, Warren, Calcutta. \ 

MARniAOBs—11 lb April, ntTripHi- 
aore, Serj. Major S. Hilton, to Sarah, 
widow of the Lite S. Inca. 15tb.—Lieut, 
W. Cantis, 15 Reg. N. 1. to Mary Jane, 
eldest daughter of Capt. O’Connell. 
10th June, J. M. Jollie, Esq. to Cathe¬ 
rine Alicia Wilson, 4th Daughter of the 
lute John Ewart, Esq. of Mullock. 1 Ith. 
—At Vepery, Mr. (L La Rive, to 
J, Armstrong, 12th, Mr. P. 11. Shaw to 
Miss A. Gunn. 13th.—Mr. J. F. Mo- 
nisse, to Amelia, Daughter of Mr. W. 
G. Gardiner.—At Viz igapatam, Lieut. 

C. I. Torriano, 'to Siisannub, relict of 
the late Lieut. E. Peel. 18th,—At 
Bangalore, Apothecary, H. Theobald 
to Miss C. J. Cliflbrd. 2.5th—At Ban¬ 
galore, Apothecary, R. H. 5<h:yd, to 
Miss D. Royle. 5th At Ellich- 
poor. Apothecary, B. A.Tsaac, to Miss 

J. Fonceca.-W. Douglas, Esq. C. 

S. to Caroline, eldest daughter of J. 
Hare, Esq. 8 —Rt. Cole, E»ri. to Fran¬ 
ces 2nd. daughter of Capt. Gray, late 
of H. M’s. 30th Foot. lOtb.—Mr. T. 

D. W. Clark to Miss M. Reynolds. 
14.—Lieut. R. Pretty man, 19 Reg. N. 

I. to Mary, relict of the late Dr. Short, 

of Somers Town.-At Bangalore, 

Serjt. Major, N. R. Bain, to Miss E.* 
Brasher. 16.—AtSbickarpoor, Apothe¬ 
cary, J. Murray, to Miss J. M. A. De- 
grayter. 18th Mr. Thos. Scott to Miss 
C. Hayes. 

BtHTHs—19lh Oct.1832.—At Bellnry, 
the lady of Capt. C. Warren, H. M.55th 
Foot, of a daughter. lOlh April. 34-—At 
Tanjore, (he wife of Mr, J. O, Snugg,of 
a daughter. 22.—At Cennanore, the 
lady of Dr. Sinclair, of a Son. 9th May 
at Butkwaddy, Mrs. J. E. Meyers, Sen, 
of a Daughter, 20.—At Tellicherry, the 
wifo of Mr. 1. Lafrenais of a daughter, 
who died on the 28ih. Ist Jnne, at 
Areot, the wife of Mr. J. M}'ers, of a 
dnoghter. Ath—At Bangpilore, the lady 
of Lieut. S. R. tiicks, of a Son.—the 
wife of Apothecary D, Conwell, of a 
Son. 6lh—The lady of D. Eliott, Esq 
8. of a Son. 8—At Bangalore, the 
lady of Lieut. W. H. Harris, of a Son. 
18—The Lardy of Capt. JliMellor, of n 
Son, 18.- At Bangalore, the lady of 


Capt. £. Francklyn, of a Son (who died.) 
8I.—Tbe wife of Mr. E. Jones, of a 

daughter.-Mrs. King, of a daughter. 

The Lady of Lieut- J Merritt, of a 
daughter. 22.—The wife of Serj. W. 
Bennett, of a daughter. 22.—Mrs. E. 
C. Griffiths, of a daughter., 20.—At 
Liiz, the lady of E. S. Sam, Esq. of a 
daughter. 2T.—At Secuaderabad, the 
lady of Cap, W. Watkins, of a daughter, 
(who died.) 28.—At Nellore, Mrs. C. 
Summers, of a daughter. Ist July.— 
The lady of T. Oakes, Esq. of a daugh¬ 
ter*-At Rajahmiindry, the lady of 

Capt. J. Garimull, of a daughter.—— 
At Berbnmpore, the wile of Mr. J.’'D. 
Lnvale, of a daughter.—-^he lady of 
Capt. John Snuib, of g S^. 4tb—At 
Belgaum, the lady of the Rev. f, Taylor, 
of a daughter. 0th—At Bangalore, the 
wife of Mr. H. Foster, of a Son. 7tb— 
At Bellary, the lady of Mt^or C. War¬ 
ren, H. M. 5.6ih Foot, of a Son, fstill 
born.) 8—The wife of Serj. W. Taj- 
lor, of a Son. I2lh—At MuktuI, the 
lady of Capt. Ruynsford, of aSoii. 18ih 
—'i'he lady of Lieut. C. Mackenzie, of 
adaiighler. llih—At Poonemallee, the 
wife ol Apothecary, H. Hall, of a 
daughter. The indy of L Hall, Esq. of 
a ^n. The Lady of A. Robertson, 
Esq. C. S. of a Son.-At Secunder¬ 

abad, the wife of Qr. Mr.W. Duyle, of n 

son.-At Sbikarpour, the wife of 

Serj, Major R. Ward, of a d.iughter. 
18—At Tricbltiopoly, the lady of H. 
Dickinson, Esq. of a daughter. 19—The 
wife of Conductor Fox, of a daughter. 
20.—At Seciini^arabad, the lady of G. 
Peane, Esq. M. D. of a Sun. 6th Aug. 
Mrs. H. Briggs, of a son. 8th—At 
Tellicherry, Mrs. £. Schmidt, of a sun. 
lOtb—The I’ldy of T. G. Taylor, Esq. 
of a son. 

DzAirns—24tb Sep. 1833. Lieut. W. 
Wyndfaam, 1 rag. L. C.—3rd April, 34, 
.At Somaqiibpett, Ensign C. D. Babiiig- 

*' ton, 3lst rt|f. N. I.-At ditto, Busign 

' J. Robertson, 9th reg. N. I. lOtb—At 
Persewakum, Mrs.A. I. Senn. 16th—At 
Moiilmein, Oeorgiana, wife of Corporal 
T. Brazier. 84th- -At Cuddnlote, Mr. 
N. L. H. Macleod, late Lieut, on the 
Pension Establ. 27tb-^At Kamptee, 
Lieut. C. Messlter, 22d reg. N. 1. 29th 
—At Triebinopoly, Virginia, daughter of 
Mr. D. Isaac. 3rd May—At Cannanore, 
Ass. Siirg. G. Lubbren, 51st reg. N. I. 
6tb—At Secunderabad, Susan, infant 
daughter of tbe late Lieut. R. T. Coxe. 
12th—At Tricbino|)o1y, Henry, Son of 
Mr. D. Isaac. 2oth—Rt. Cathcart, Esq. 
C. S. .31st—Capt. James Currie, for¬ 
merly of H. M. 89th rag. 
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TUB f?fniA!l ARMY. -Rumour* htve 
b ett in cIrcuItttioiiL in tbe leaiilng Indian 
cirdrs at the wesjt and iince tha change 
ol liliniKirj, thiit tbe present government 
is ijjiom «tis{N)Red than Urhen lust in 
powerj to do jusUca to the IndiRii Army 
in some few instHiices. We must say 
that tbe dogged manner in wb'Cb Mr. 
Grant neglected ail those leading grie¬ 
vances, has left a rich field for Lord £U 
lenboruugh and tbe Duke to work in to 
recover that Indian military popularity, 
which, bod they made themselves mua er$ 
of it when last in power, might have 
caused tfa?hr return tfr office to be more 
cordially buib'd than it has been, by 
the lhoRB.indB of iamilies now having 
connexions in tbe Indian servii-es. It 
is not tmpo<«ible, that the unexpected 
return to power, ere th'' Whigs hiul re¬ 
dressed a single grievance, may make 
them seize the uppnrlunily c<lhced* 
lag d' few points for popularity’s sake 
generally among bonie liul’ans. 'I'he 
nanediate rumoured concrs-iuns con¬ 
sist of tbe iioininalion^ot two Axle-de- 
Camps to the king from the ai my of each 
Presidency, aiidRgeueralaffici'r's brevet, 
to consist of no iucoiisidernhie extent. 
May it prove, we say, mure than rn- 
moiir; but knowing the past, we fear 
the Indian services must not now expect 
scarce more justice than they have be¬ 
fore had either from king, horse-guards, 
control board, or even Leadenhall Sireet, 
unless they can by imion and combina¬ 
tion, make lbeniaelt*s /ef< to be, what 
they in truth are, an extensive, power-* 
ful, and influential body, 

The folluMiug Jdeert^eiHent appears 
in the Titnes of the 21th Nov.-^East In¬ 
dia House, Sdth D(«c. 1834.-r-A green 
velvet bag, sealed and addressed to the 
*' Secretary, East India Huu^e, London,’’ 
coiitainiag three hundred j^mds, in'sit- 
vereigns and balfsovendgns was received 
on 24tli iiis(ant. (Signed) P. Auaxa, 
Secy. 

Partiamentarp Agent. —Mr. John 
Cruwfiird, ol Wilton Crescent, having 
resigned thfi office of Parliamentary 
Agent ill EugUnd, to tbe East Indian 
Petition Committees of Calcutta and 
Madras, Mr. Robert Alexander bos been 
appointed to socceed him. 

On Dn,*—Listeners, they say,”— 
blit despite ilf this old adage, we could 
not shut ony^rs against ifae following: 
A few evenings since at the bouse of ttie 
most splendid star of the //anfon,—" My 
dear Ludy CaroUne, it is impiMtble to 


txpress the delight I felt at seeing vou ^ 
amlabl'e daughter again as one of th* 
bright attractions of the fashionable 
world after the effects of (ravelling I" 
the late boisterous weather, which f 
hear left her cumplexin'o so totally de' 
frariged as almost to have deprived us of 
her tor ages.’^-—'Tis too true, was tbe 
reply, her fair coimtenance wa« totally 
denuded of all its’lovelioes*, but a noble 
friend of mine, (and a' friend, indeed, 
her ladyship proved) mpanegyric Row- 
CANo's Kacyoor, that I determined she 
should try it, and in a very short time 
b**r fentfires re.«umed that beautiful 
bloom of health so much admired; I 
shall therefore recommend it at lljoine 
and abroad as the most elegant present 
that c«i be made at Christmas and the 
New Vear, not only as a valuable ad- 
ju'ici, hut tbe most essential article at 
every Ud>*s toilette. 

We strongly recommend Dr. Wright’s 
celebrated Pearl Otnfmeni He an invalii- 
able remedy fur spmin*, br'dses, scurvy, 
scro(al»^ <bc. (kc.; in fact too much can¬ 
not b» said in its praise. Families and 
persoHS goir% to the East (ir West In¬ 
dies should never be without it. 

At this season of tbe year, when 
coughs and culds are so pr valent, with 
great saitsfajtion (having tried them) we 
can safely say in very obufimte eases, 
Luwden’s Cough Pills, have effected a 
perfect cure, 

AVw Gooirnor-General. —The Right 
Honourable Lord Uey-tesbury, G. C. B., 
has been appointed to succeed Lord 
Bentlck ns Governor-General of India, 
H's Lordship will be accompanied by 
Lady H 'ytesbiiry and his daughter, the 
Hiincjurable Miss A ’Court. Tbe Baron’s 
eldest son, tile llonoiirable W. II. A. 
A'Coiift, bos taken the name of Ifolmes, 
on tbe occnslon of his marriage with 
the heiress of tbe late Sir I.eQnard 
Worseley Hulmes. As Lord Heytes- 
bury Is not a mlliUiy roan, there will be 
a new Cummander-ia-Ciiief, who is aii- 
nouiieed to be LientenoAt* General Sir 
Henry Fane, brother to the iate^Mrs. 
Arbuihnet, tbe favourite the late 
king. Lord Heytesbnry, formerly Sr 
William A’Comrt, was created a Petr In 
1828. 

Dr. Baillie*s Jambanade. —This de¬ 
licious and bighly seasoned preparation 
of Ham forma a superior subsUtnte^for 
butter, parUcularly on ship board, in tbe 
long vuyofre** to and India, and 
while travelling in that country, where 



Jlotue ItUelUgence. 

fresh butter ia not to be hml, its leliiih sign, vice Darby»40tl). foot, Enaigu G. 
is not to be equalled. ^ £. Barclay to be Lieut, by purchase, 

AiUitary Appointments, Promotions, vice J. R. Hart who retires; A. K. 

cAanj/e^ fyo. ia the Hrrng Shq)iespear «nt. tp be Enoil^a bf pur- 

sertiug in Iwlia and the Volotiies vice Bartleyr* Brevet Capt A. 

It'ur Ojtce, a^th Nov.—iVfy teg. L. HooHor41st foot to be Si{aJ,ei; t^e Ar. 
D. Coroet G. ^ Hubapd to b.e Lieut, bf toj,—86 Uec.—I6lh L. D. Coi[i)etC,R'. 
piircba.^, vice Kno;s whose promotion Reynolds to be Lieut, without pwebato* 

has beeu cenc.e)l{i9d. T. Oeils, gent, to vice Wardroper dec. Cornet B. Invera* 

be Cornet by purebase, vice Bates wba rity to be Lieut, by purchase, (tIm Rey« 

retires—81s.t foot, liieut. Hon. G. 11^ nolds whose promotion by purchase fans 
ravendisb frem b. p. UHattaehed to bp'^ Dot taken place; Cornet J. W. Melvilio 
Lieut, witihuut purchase, vice Johnston from b. p. to be Cornet, vice Inverarily— 
promoted'—?5th foot, Ensigu F. R. 2nd( foot Lt. Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G.C.B. 
Pbay^ to be Liept* without purctiase, from 43tb foot to be Col., vice Keppel, 
vice llutcbeon promoted ip the d5lh d?c. 16tb foot Ensign J. Henderson to to 
reg.—Gent Cadet P. f. Bathurst from Lieut without purchase, vice M.*Gr8tD, 

the Royal Mil. College to be Ensign, dec. S. Lawson gent to be Eoaign, vice 

fiUi Dec.—90tb foot, Lieut W. T.* Henderson—26lh foot, WcB. Park gent 

Wodebouse, from 28th reg. to be Lieut. to be Ensign without purciuua^ vice 

vice Campbell who exchanges, 12tb Bentani dec.—40lh foot Lt Gen. Sir G. 

Dec.—13lb L. D, Cornet E. R. Rend to Cooke K. C. B. from 17^ foot, tobeCo- 

he Cornet by purchase, vice Ueiicage, luoel, vice Kempt appointed t6 2tid foot, 

who retires j 11. flauiilton, gent to *he 40foot, Ensign C. A. Sinclair to to Lieut. 

Cjriiet by purchnse, vice Read—2)st witbrul p irchase, vice Sutton, dec. L. 

lout 2iid Lieut M. Me'Gregor to be 1st G. 11. Maclean gent, to be Ensigu, vice 

Lieut, by purchase, vice Cavendish Sinclair.—63rd foot. Ensign W. B. 

wiio retires; A. Andrews, gent to be Fuirilougb to be Lieutwitboutjtiirchnse, 

2iid Lieut, by purchase—38l|i foot, vjce Dexter dec Ensign E. S. Cus^au 

Citpt VV. Campbell Lorn 62iid rcgriuut, from b. p. of lst'7'aiit.to to Ensign, vice 

to be Captain, vice O'Brien, w.4o ex- Fairtlough Brevet.—CuptF. R.Chesiiey 

changes, dated lUb June 18?i—11-t of the Royal Artillery, to tove the local 

foot, Copt A. Hook from half pay of ibe rank of Colonel during hia employment 

Royal York Rarlger.^ lo be Captain, vice on a particular service m Asia. 

T. Vincent, who.exchanges—62nd foot, Arrival qf SAi^s,-—Dec., 1, Cowe«, 

(^npt. G, B. O'Brien i'ront 38tb foot, to Alexander, Muclacblan, Manilla, 22nd 

bj Caijtriu, vice Campbell, who eg- Sep.—2nd, Gravesend, Post Boy, Ton- 

changes, dated llib .iuiie 1834—lOlb good, Cape, 19tb Do,—Ditto, Downs, 

Dec. 3rd foot, Biiaigti R. Sayer from half Bultun, Fremliu, Bengal, 8tb May- 

pay of 31st foot to I e Ensign without 3rd, Bristol, ConcoC'dia,Biackall8r,Cape, 

purchase, vice Montgomery cashiei-ed by ^Oth Sep.—Ditto, Dartmouth, Rhuuuen, 
the sentence of a General Cunrl Martial Pensecht, BatavHi,, 2nd August.—4tb, 

—9U) foot, Lieiut. J. Donnelly to bu Brighton, Alfred, Tapley, Madras,, 16t|j 

Adjutant, vice Crc'igb, who resigns the Juno-Ditto, fiiverpuol, Win. Turner, 

Adjutancy only—1.3ii» font, ruymaster Lei:ch,. Hpaibiqr. Mb July—Ditio Fal- 

H. Cttiew from I7(li reg. l<M>t, to be niuuib, t^ranyD** Wdlier, China, 28tb 

Paymolter, vice Grimes appuiiiteJ to a April—dtb, Livarpool, Ranger, Smith, 

recrutUng district—17til foot, Lirul. J. Bombay, gtJi^Aug.—Ditto, Gravesend, 

Dariey to be C.tptniu by purchase, vlue Cognac Packet, ^ittal, N. So. Wales, 

MoiTilt, who retires; Ensign J. Brsklne SOih June—8lb« Liverpool, Herculean, 

to be Lieut, by. purcimse, vice Dailey ; King, Bengal, 9tb July—Ditto, Ditto 

S. H. Corry, gent, to be Ensign by pur* Indus, Haggart, Ditto, flib Ditto— 

chase, vice Erskine—^29tb lout, Lieut. Ditto, Ditto, Oriental, Fidler, Bombay, 

H. Ci^y from Jst reg. of Dragoon 19th,Ditto—Ditto, Ditto, Minerva, Rii,- 

Guards to be Lirutenanl, vice Turner, chie, Ditto, 26ib Ditto—Ditto, Downs, 

who excltot>ges~31st fool, Ensign C. Broughty-Castle, Ryley, Cape, 21st Sep. 

irotoat.fion) 3.5th reg. fpol, to be Lieut. —Ditto, Hastiogs^, Claudine, Walker, 

Without purchase, vice Bealiy, dee. — Madra8,27tb July—Ditto, Downs, Thus. 

4Qth fiio1, Staff A^sl. Surg. Ij. Hadley, Suook, Plummer, Ca|ra, .ird- poi^Ditto 

M. D..to bo Aas'st. Surgeon, vice Arcbi* Amstonlum, De Qock, Batavia, 

tot^ dce,n~45ib foot, Ensign G. B. — >■ ■ ■ 9th, Downs Howsfiii S|K 4 ke, 

Deny to. bo Liout. wllbont purchase, Caiw, 9ih Oct.—l^itto, Liverpool, Duch* 

vice Rose, gent, cadet T.B Ciaw- ess ot Clarence, Roans, Cttlpa,—— 

ley from Hoyajr MR. College to be En* lOih, lyntu, lluiduo, Askew, Bengal, 
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lOib, Westaiorrfnnd, 

P'td^slQCk, Peagal^ 'Sjl July—Ditto, 
]3ittu, Bniaomli Mw^unt, MoticrieiF, 
10! Ditto, tNi^Hiinootb, 

Oturk, Bombuy, ? -Ditto, Hover, 
Le ly Gust, Stmcbaa, Diitttvki, 4 Auff,— 
lltl^ l4v«r|ioot, Bombay Packoi, i*ar- 
iiock, Bombay, 7 July—iiith Dowiu, 
Marla, Mtlim, ^ogapore, 15 Ditto— 
I3tb, Portimouth, Seaostria, Yato«, 
Madras, 10 Aug — Ditto, Pi) mouth, 
Madeline, Hamilton, Cbiiia, 05. June— 
15 th, Liverpool, Winscales, Fisber, 
Bengal, 27 July—Ditto, Penzance, 
EUion, Mac Alpine, N, S. Wales, 31 
Ditt^Ditto, Liverpool, Clarinda, An¬ 
trim, Mauritius, 18 8ep^—Cork,Odivll(i!, 
Leggett, Batavia, 10 Aug.— Ditto, Tor- 
bay, Geziistera, I ngerman, D rtto, — 
Ditto, Peimanee, Anger, Jauaon, 
Ditto, — 18tb, Liverpool, Juim Tay¬ 
lor, Crawford, Bombay, 17 Aug. — 
loth, Bristol,'Pearl, Sanders, blaiirkius, 
17 Sep.—2t)tb, I. fK W, lostice, Inger- 
nian, B itavla, 10 A'lg—20tb, PahlfOutb, 
lleltona, RoIiiflSi, Ditto, 10th Oct.—Jan 
5; Plymouth, Mount Sluarf, Elplnnstune, 
liictiordson, B«ngnl, Oct. 15ib; Ditto, 
JamesHarria, Pearson, New Soulti Wales, 
July 23} IStb,. Portsm^tb, Huyal 
(ieufga, VVilsou,. Bengal, June 21; 
Pen«ttiuu>, C.d(Mlbia, Ware, Singapore, 
Ditto, Dec. 2$ l^b,,JeniiWilson,i}aMks, 
Mauritius, September 23 ; Dustik, Mary 
Ann, MoUoas, Ca^, p-Mto,,7; 1 1111 ,^^ 81 - 
born, Pnrmelia, GUpert,. Siingaimre, A ug. 
K; Lpool, Patriot,, Cl^, Bengal,, 
Sepy 5; Downs, F(uli^',’DinunfiiQUci,Mau¬ 
ritius, Ditto, 4.; tpobl, Hiaierjsiieid, 
Nuuks, Bombay, AugO^ 28 } Ditto, 
Blakely, Jackson, ManrtUus, Oct. 4} 
i><tto, Ilipiey, Lloyd, Bengal* Aoig 10 ; 
Purlsmoutb, Justinut, ■■■■ Batavia, 

-— ; Ditto, Dranlvrmnuv Ccgie, 

Oct. 6; f.,ewai^ Jena Brown,JDuu- 

lop, Singiipore,, Sep. 8-; Lpool> Allertun,. 
(lill, Bengal, Aug. 21} DUtOt Frank- 
biiui, ICdAvanis, Ditto,. Bap. 2 )jGr«ves- 
end, Magnet Coilins, Cape, Oat. 14 ^ 
Cowes, ChBstisn Beruardina, Stroup, 
BaiHvia, Aum 24*; 10ib, Falmouth, Don¬ 
caster, Prhbciiard, MaurlUus, Sep. 20; 

f 17 til, Du.«rus, General Howit,-Ben- 

^g'll, Jpne 20; Lpeol, Perseverance, Gib* 
^suii, Canton, Ditto. 20; Falmouth, Vec* 
miii, Patsono,' Menrlilus, 0:^olier 13; 
ItUi, New Bomory, Urow Manii, 
Nuohek,.Bai«ris, Sep. Downs, La¬ 
dy Louisa, Bwigltaa, Wbullng, CteUl f 
loth,, Grav«teml)<Snssex, Barney,South 
8«as: Ditto, j^infibester, Lewis,. Mttu> 
ri tins, Oct. 23’y DeaL CaeoUne, M'Do- 
ditto,. Sep. 23; Gravesend, Ceres, 
IlluiupuiJ,.dUlo, Sep. 13:; Deal, Horten- 


sia, Re|d,^ngapore, Aug, 25; Downs, 
Hardings, Thornton, Mmirittus, Sep. 291 
Ditto, Qatberlite, WeUord, Ce;ie, Nov. 

0; 21st, I ivmiijjnl, Alexander Rotert* 
son, Bladk, Batavia, Sep. 10; Ditto, 
Mary Ann, Webb, Vlner, Bengal, Sep. 6 y 
Ditto, Spartan, Wvbb, ditto—pL'owee, 
Pniusess, Grey, Batavia, Sep. 11; 21th, 
Portsmuulh, Royal WUliaio, Irebiud, 
M^roK, Oct 4 ; 20tL, M wgate, EkImbsi, 
T/roer, C»pi*, Nov. 2€tb; Liverpool, 
bliiry Bibby, Neale, Bumday, July; 
Bristol, Sybeiift, Cundy, MmiritlMS, Nov. 

^; 27ih, Portsmoiitb, Swifistire, Wttd, 
Cape, Dec, 1; L;>«ioi, Geosge C^falg, 

H enry, Mai«ritei.sDijttii^L))o^,!iiM!gaM>l, 
Ta) lor, Cape, Nuv. 1.5; Ditto, lialf(nir,,^y< 
Bi*e, Bombay, Sep. Id; 28ih,Comes, 
PaliHuce, Snow, Batuvin, Ditto, 92. 

Ottpartures'of Stiipo. —Dee. llMi, 
Portsmouth, Statesman, Quitter, N. 8, 
Wales—'Downs, Ceclgiie, Pelham, St. 
llelene—Ditto, Ditto, Aietbum, Anitr, 
N. S. Wales—I3lb, Plymouth, Lady 
Niuent, Fawcett, IHlto—Dhto, Liver¬ 
pool, Ueneoolen, Brown, Bateidn 
niiii China — Ditto, DiMiN May, Peaf, 
Bombay—14Ui, Ditto, Freak, Buuiill,. 

N. S. V^es—Ditto, Ditto, Batchelor, 
Miller, Diito—15tb, Downs, Ann, A>n> 
cuiigh. Ditto—Di4to,. Uverpool, Celaos* 
bill, Patterson, Bomibiiy — Ittb, Ditto, 
('oiirier, DtividKOn, Cape—l)SUi, Dowim^ 
Henry, Buitii»y, Diilo—2teC Ctarfc, 
Nuva, Peck, N.S, Watee—23rilv Lives- 
l>uel, Guctes, Smith, Bunbtiy—1>Uto,. 
Cowes, Brockliiie, Pearcev Manilla and 
Chltua. Ditto, Portsaioutit, Scaleby 
i'astle, Sandys, Bombay, Madras and 
Dilio. 241it, Ditto,. Strath Edeti^. 
Qbeape, Madras and Bengal Ditto,. 
Eiuipa Gugeiibi, Bilbaiik, N. S. Wales. 
Diito, Cinremont, Stevens, Benipd.. 
]>iUo,.Entity, Shiitl. Caiie.Jnn, 1 Downs 
.Spaiice,, HnoJie, HubartTown; Ditto, 
EiiiitM Eugenia, Mllbank, N. S. Wntes; 
Liveqmulvdj*awn, Cownwii, Boiiibay ; 
■7lh, Graenuck, Tameiiane, M^Eeiiar, 
Bengal; Clyde, Mflunc Stuart ElpHin* 
slune, SrihU, Bombay; t2tii, LiserpeoP, 
WilUam Turner, [.Htch, IRtio;. I3ih, 
Ditto, Ann: Loekerhy, Johnson,. Brn- 
gal; Ditto^, Hej'werih, Priirilnrd, Gnpe; 
Plymouth, fidinhurgb, MSarshnU, Bom¬ 
bay and Caina; 14141, Dntoy JCanger, 
Smith, Bumbay; l^ih, iJittor M.ivia, 
Iturton, AJgoO'Bnyeod Cape ;■ LiverpooH 
Joliu 'FayJbr^Cntwford, B^bayDitto, 
Aiiquls,. H'Fio, Ditto; Downs, Olive 
Branch) ShirUog',. Cotis^- 20rh, Ditio, 
NotviU,. Coitlsb) Lauiioestciii'; Hurtir-• 
moulh, Severn, Bniithwaito, Madeas 
and Bengal:; Ditto, Ctaudfiit*,iilcutt)Oiii, 
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Cap« ibit MiidrtAi Pawns,/Pi 
Gaorge, 'praed. Cape} Llrerpopl. W,aii^' 
wick, GHi^, Sefigal) Greauocic, Pf^ 
toiijea Bo%ii«njea, TfaompMn* . 

21st, LiT«'i^iNK>l, Emma, Fiokatt, 

Ditto, Initlnsto, Botlon, Ditto; 2i«id, 
PorteinottMi, HatOj Dawson, N. 3.1Valas} 
23th, K;dd, Aplin, Mwl> . 

rat, Bec^Vai^'DMua; Downs, Mam*' 
ing StarrUoton, Caylon; Ditto, Loiifen,, 
MaeCutaheOD, Mauritius; 27th, Livai|> 
pool, Fanny, Andnraon, Butoria, aiid 
Slnaapora; Downs, Eatviuia, Cain, Lnun* 
GBSUMt. -, . 

aaatvAts OV FASsaNeBRs—Par Bo/foa^ 
Jinm ItuanpaOn and 2 

,<i^faitiIraB'j Mrs. Eltins; Miss Reddish; 
Xieat. Eklna'i Lieut tSonthaH, H. M. 
38thrag^; Dr. 9piy; 6 Cbildren; Mrs. 
Italhad add' 2-Chlhlren; N. Hudson, 
&q. ; A. IValpoD, Esq. C. 9.; 6 Ser* 
vants; Mn. Mo Gaorge, dtad at Sea. 
Par VlaoiHa from Madras —^Mrs. Clo* 
low and 3 Children ; Misses Hudieston; 

J. Citdow, Esq. C. S.; Colonel Olivi'r; 
Major Hamilton; Capt Reed, H. M. 
43tb reg.$ Cant'Moore; Capt. Bankier; 
Lieut, Coltrill; L. Patch; Lt. Kerr; 
Cornet Studdy; Dr. J. Quin dUvl at Sea 
12th Aog.; Mr. Carrol. From the Com 
‘ —Mn. Huddleston and Child; Mr. 
Graham ; 2 Invalids from St. Helena; 2 
Master Duvetons from Ditto. Per ( hi - 
ndalfnm PamAay.—Mrs. Kemball ami 
Child; Mrs. lackson and 2 Children; 
Lieut Col. H. G. White, Artillery; 
Capt Jackson; J. E. Howard, Esq.; 
Mr. P. Stanley; 2 Hisses Andersons; 3 
Servants. Per Mount Stuart BIphin- 
stone from Bengal—Ma Watson and 6 
Children; Lieut and Mii|^ Cornish;) 
'Mrs. 8. A. Lyon and Child; A. Scupee, 
Esq.; Cant. Paterson; Capt. Miles; 
Capt. Wiibam; Lieut. Rogers; Ueut 
Hay; Major Parris and 2 Children. 
—Major I^UIe and Dr. Me Inlyre, for 
Cape. Per Sesosfris /roM*MaHrat— 
Ma.. Hailevell and Child; Mrs.' Mar* * 
shall and ChUd; Mrs. Davis; 3f|4. 
I|aa4* hiHl 2 Children ;-Major Water* 
im,, tl. M. 49th reg^r Rev. Mr. Ha^- 
wdl' 4 i Ctpt Burry; Capt Taylor; Cis^W 
fledgMe; Surg. Adam; Lieut H««}ii*- 
tjpii; Liiut Beevor; Lieut. Pavia; 
Llwlit Ojarnm; U«it Newsam; Lieut. 
GMf t ueut Qairuw; Lieut Morgail i 
IM. Shaton and 6 servailrts; Mika Wat*; 
•on; Mrs. DUdnatn and' 3 Chihbetti^ 
1fifister ;PBvta.died at Sea, 2iid ' 
Pir Arwslesi Merekant from HenMiti^ , 
ffiifr. wild Mrs. RTelters aodSChimren;' 
W* Bif Mts^ Ate««nder; Mr. Sipttlrt 
F. €. >^<toit Beq. 29tb regiment; t 
14 NwUve SenwBta; Mr. Backhouse; 


Mr. Miller died at Eeei: 141^ August 
Per Uenerat Hewitt'/Hm 
Cotonel nnd Mr*. .Hunter; Mi^ Prin¬ 
gle; Lieutenant mijHitur I Lleuteoaiit 
Etevens; two Cfipmn;'toar Servant*. 
Per John M^Lelfanfram Bengal— 

Puff and child; Mrs. ; Mm. 

Eandhrtiann; Rev. Mr^Pnil^.Mr Grove; 
Lient. Sandemann cb'lld1jUla«nit'2 ser< . 
vants; Mrs. Bleus,'died et tea. Per 
Aurora —Professor Withers, of Bishop's 
Coileg^ Dr, Grimes, for Cape Per 
Boned tter, from Maritius —Capt. Vicars, 
Royal En^neers j Capt. Manning. Per 
Princess from ManiUa —Geo. Miirshill, 
E«q.; Mr. Wtl«ion. Per Royal MV- 
linm from Madras—^xs. Col. Parke; 
Mrs. Newlyn; Mrs. Wiliigm uAd Uhild ; 
Mrs. Campbelf and 3 cliiidren ; Colonel 
Parke; Major Briggs; Citot. Smith;. 
Capt. Kirkens; Lieut. Rqcbiord; Lieut 
Burns; Lieut. Williams: Lieut. Core; 
Lieut. M'Leod; Lieut Rickards; En¬ 
sign Dnirymple; Dc. Campbell; Dr. 
(??ant*V*l)r. Wrteht; Dr, Bell; 2 female 
servants. Perralleyfield, /k^tn Ma- 
rfrat—Capt Rowlandson; .Capt Cum- 
berlege; Capt. L. Macqneeu ; Cupt. 
Locke; Dr. Kinnoit; Ensign Tyler; 
Ensign Manoall, Ca^ Gibbon. Per 
Seppintjfs from Cisytais —Col, Muller; 
Mr*. Muller; Mtk, Champion; Mrs. 
Servante; 4 childteit, 2 servants, and 1 
soldier. 

HARBiAOBS. SUptimhor 29, at Tri ni- 
dad, Lieut R* StaniReid, H M. 19th 
Foot to Haiinbli;. Ldiitfa, daughter of 
L. F.'C. JohtBlbA, Esq. one of H. M. 
Judges at l^rd^r-October 2, at Bnr- 
badoes, the Hon. J. A* Holden, Member 
of Councilr 3^0 Sophia Susanna, eldwt 
dangbterof Bush—Nov. 26, 

at Tweediw^i Major Ovana, Bombay 
Army,, to Jegsjrj, Sra daughter of John 
RubeiAsedf^^ii^ Tweedmoutb—Dec. 
l,.'at St. Geetge't Hanover Square, 
Major ^oe, Madras Army, to Jane 
Bliwiheti^ only duightor of Lieut. Col. 
Moclhcfitait—Stir, at St. Marylebone 
Church, .Aleaahder Cj^rwe, Etq. luie 
of the East India Comfnny*# Service, to 
- Matilda Emmeline, Sra daughter of P. 
TVezevant, Esq. of Regent's • Park— 
ISth, at Budock, Capt.^ankin E.<1.0/ 
' Service to Susoit Noel, daughter of th^ 
lato J. Edw|^ of Portrea^b—3rd Jan.' 
d^toydotu Mi‘.' J. MttCHHie ofRt. 3pms*» 
Sqr. bv Adeline, SaddaughtSifdfJ.'Bord¬ 
et, Esq. .of MRitat|,ij|imi^, Addis- 
edmbe—9(li, at ParIlV d'uhn Kerbey, 
«q., Madtoi, M^leMSirVlcey to Emily, 
tad daughtdlr of Captatii HnlmBa, A. N. 

BiatBi^ldtli Dee, ^ wife of Mr. T. 
A, Clarke of the India llonse, 9 $ a son. 



ADD&BSS TO TBE PUSliXO^ 


It is with ftaellDgs of no ordiniry satlsfaetion, sod wi^ tilB jpnmdeitt esMtiotu 
>fgialitude,tluil the proor^me end original InTevtegjlwf meuw Oil 
>resume to offer their tfibnte of thanks to emeftlttd eiiUght^ 

public, for the ttOpreeedehtwaod maniflcent petronego with wbloh they Hto 
^ en honoured. ^ ^ . 

i Many years have elapsed flece tbe Macassar OU wM drst latrodueedto the 
otiee of the aad eaeh Yevoiylug year has proAieed renewed testlmo- 

ials of its prs*^nent virtues $ imd Its in^eastag popularity has surpassed the 
io«t sanghine exp^tatiops of the proprietors. Its cetebrtty has extended 
iniughout Europe and to the most distant regions «the Globe. 

Ait (an excite little sorpriae. that an article s<r highly appreciated hy tiie 
(ohiic, should he fraudulently imitated; but the proprietors of the Otisionl 
arassar Oil, are happy to state, that every attempt to injnre or cortafl the 
tit' of that article has proved abortive, owing to the discernment and diberal 
ioiiiluct of a generous public, actuated by enlightened prlnoiplpS of Justice and 
iqiiity. * 

Messrs, Rowland and Son cannot close this address, without, again, making 
|((ii gidtefui acknowledgements for the bvours conferred upon tl^, and 
imibly soliciting a continuation of that patronage with widch they have been 
0 highly honoured. 


To tlie Ijadles. 

nr ojrx vjro if as aasBPiTMD ar aiuihaa aovtca. 

Observe the oirding year! how unperceiv'd 
Her season's ehm^ f and yet we are deeeiebk 
By aged Autumn to bmve the Winter’s storm. 

And all the sboeks that assail the Female fbrm. 

Surely, then, ’tls the sage’s skilful part. 

To exert his knourledge, and shew bis art, 

Era the first feest his touched the face, 

And despoil'd it ofill its wonted grace. 

But howf-Hin ag^ seer In stem an^er cries, 

Contend ’gainst earth’s noxious vapours and the skies ! 

The seasons are rat’d With providential care, 

Nor is lovely wmnea uitlfji^ her sharet 

First, then, ere the tento sktil insipiDS 
The rude shock of Winds and rptn. 

To profec^its native tiuffe SAd glow v 

Use MamANo'a KAawwmib 
'Twill relieve ibft tmoH (NOMlA^ t 

sWhich befifehes Beeitit add Pleasures 

Noskhbuld the Hair be^pwrtaseiy he g U e ieds 

Suitlmt^ieettfeaasiwelWQwnB 

To presersw Its graeeAd curl si^ 9losi^^|pBliB!lr' 

From the rude attahy of Winter’s t ' »W; 

Ply, then, witii joy lo Roirxdirn’s MAiHatisk 0ibt 
Which proudly rfeofe all out Indian spl^l|^ ' f' A* B* 

Brampton* Xfeesmbsr, fi, 1884. 
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Ikt/ottaume:- 

B(^, a*^fwJiml'Mai^^rranted genuine. 
LEVY30N, Goldsmith to his late Majesty, andMahu- 
^'HE Thade, established 1820, continues to snpply the Mobility, 

a.. 1.2- 'Ur_«_ J2 thu 



received ^_ 

13JL^''Fin8 Dead Gold and Neck Watch Chains and Guards, from 44. 4% 
“2ri4s. per oa.; % alfore includes Gold, Silver, and Workmanship; every 
uftier article in the above branches equally low. A Discount of Twenty per 
Cent, allowed on Plated Articles, for Cash. Town made Cutlery and Plated 
Wares suited to the Kast and West Indies. Silver Huntinfr Watches, Engine 
Turned, at 81, 8s. each; ditto dit^ Double Bottom, open Fatso, Seconds and 
Jewelled, 81. 15s. Warranted. ^JjUji^tate, Diainoudg, and Pearls Bought. 

N. B. llis Warehouse is Excise Office, in Now Broad-street, and 

from his being a long llesiifeiu in India, he is fully acquainted with all article* 
of Plate, Plated Wares and Jewellery suitable for that Climate. -_- 

/”otIK.IJNG’S stomach FILIS 

For HEALTH anii-LONGEVITY. An eminent Medical Writer has re¬ 
marked. and experience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those who arc 
attentive to keeping the Stomach andl^owels in proper order, preserve HealMi, 
prevent Disease, and generally attain robu8t,ic*heerful and healthy Old Age.— 
for that trnly desirable purpose STIRLING’S STOUfJVCH PILLS^ro parti¬ 
cularly adapted, being prepared with the SULPHATE of QUININl?!, and the 
most Choice Stomachic and Aperient Drugg of the Materia Medica. They liav.* 
in ail cas^ .proved superior to every otlier medicine in the cure of stomach 
and liver Complaints, indigestion, ioss^if wmpetite^ensation of tuliies8,vpain 
and oppressiop^fter meal:- habituaifoostiveness, flatuience, shortness of bfillath, 
stoma n coiiras, spasms, worm.s, and i^ts in chiidren and grown persons fnd all 
disorders inmdent to the stoma^and bowels. They are truly efficacious in the 
cure of colds, augues, asthmas,’raeumalism, gout, jaundice, dropsy, and'graVel, 
and an excellent restoratS^ after any excess, or toS free indulgence tt tabic, n . 
they gently cleanse the bowels, strengthen the stomach, sweeten the bnaih, chr> • 
the spirits, bra^uthe nerves, induce a healthy action of the liver, improve i 
gestion, and invigorate the whole constitution. Females who value good healiir^, 
and personal appearance should never be without them, as they purify Mie HAkw], ' 
remove oi^Structions, pimples, cutaneous eruptions, sallowiiess, dre., and give 
, tile skin a beautiful, clear, healthy, and blooming appearance. Persons of .i 
plethoric habit who are subject t* head-aehe, giddiness, dimness of sight, or 
drowsiness, singing noise in the enr.s, which indicate too,great a flow of blood 
to the head, should be particular to take them frequently. They arc so mild 
and gentle in their action that children and persons wail ages may take them at 
any time, as they do not contain iwrcury or any k&gredient that lequires con¬ 
finement or restriction of diet, many healthy aged individuals, some of one 
hundred years and upwards, make it a rule to take them two or three times a 
week, by which they remove the cansos that pi^bduce disea.sp, preserve their 
health, and keep off the inflrmiti^ of age, re^taiiilng,. in a surprising degree, all 
the energy, vigour, vivacity, and cheerfulpess of-their youthful days. They 
should be kept in every/amtiy a remedy in case of sudden illness, for by 
their prompt administratimi, choiekarmoi^imt «;^mps, .spasms, fevers, apople xy, 
and other complaints, which too often prove fatal, may be speedily cured or 
prevented. Numerousnat{enti. «boM cases had been considered bopeiess, have 
q|pn restored to sound bealth by them* This can be be proved by the testimony 
^thdtnands* and shewn liyletvkfn'ftrolit'ntHDeroas patients who have benefitted 
’ by their unrivalled efficacy. To dOlferibo all their excellent properties, and thl 
cures tiler have performed, woitldtlf volames end exceed osmlibility ^ in ' 
there is searceiy any disease to whieh tlm human frame is subject that they 
not either prevent or cure, and tume Hi whlcb they can possibly 

Prepared obly-by J. W. Stirling, Chemisl, 86. High Street, WwliM^pel, in 
Boxes at 18d., 9>. 9d.. 4s, 6d., ana lis. eaeb. And may be bad afcwlthe-wi’in- 
otpat Medicine Venders-in the Kiogidoin. ' ' ... . 

In eotus^enee qf Vu great g/* fftese PUlt, in pj’«sw»i«ar’ itedllh and 

Disease^ at iveU as w publie against mnrmi i^teOitms 

dontfitls^eeti the m*neqfj: W. ^TtWLmOta be 

Gdvetnineni StoimF, W/HKArf lehfeh ndnex^ be 


Refitted 
and thhv 
i in fact \ 
ey Will^ 


For 'MAPBM iwMl 1b §•« in April ike 

aldy finefiut aalttnc fe«kbttilt Ship • 

Refrittterfill Taqftv itl€I|AltS^Ni €i»iifn«fi4er,v Xj^ntiottm 

Weal iRfHft Dodt. mw nhip li«a very snp^pr U4 spMlom MnQfiMBedndom 
for Passengers, si# -dirHe* «*i experieeeed i3|itrK«bli. For Frsl|^ or l^atifegb 
apply to J, I*. HEATHORN. IS. ^Change Alley.^ Bireliia t«Uie,,OitrBiiHi. '• 


Positively to clear at the Custoni-Hoqse, on Uba Sth pf May for i|S4sJM?Vy!M 

with loavo to Uttfi Wwepsew at Madras, the:;‘ 

Burther GOO Tons. THOMAS BUTTE!*^aW, ». Cotiwfik^^l^lltr 

in thu West India Ejeport lioch. Has eitCtflIeht'OCCoiiShBOdittons fby 

and carries ait expedonced Sargeon. For Froiji^fit or: Basswe amw. fo.tho- 

C^oinmander, at the J'crosalem t)ofihe»House; to Mr^ TCHEATH, 

church Street i to Messrs. LYALL,MfyLLlK..aiid Jio^'f "irSiWfiiML' 

or to THOMAS HAYtSlOE & to. 147, Le*t«hM«P^ii5*. 'T 

l^OT-nSI^ VNION 

No. 449, WEST STRAND, LONI>ONr beoyge Sti^t, 

aod College Green, DiA)liii< \'t 

fatcei^rded by Koyal Charter.—Capital ^,00<^JOO<I.'>- ' ^ 

PRESIURNT 

HIS grace the duke op hamiltCIm and EAA!#0I^ / ^ 

Vice Phbsidents; ' . - •- :. 

THE MOST THE idAR&UlS OF OUEEI«SBERR^» iHQiir^4l6l4. 

' LORD VISCOUNT STORMONT., 

Vn^ptesfionaile Sttmniff, eomblaed wUhlitm/ 

tifie priaciplea* are t^thtguisbing features of thia OdtroRATiON, aMbof pMtnmsnit 
inpmlaiKC to petobha.ilRtctiflg Insmeances oa’l^Mgllt. No EntniBee,Foe'«r-RiEtrs 
ChsTi;e beyond 11# Podl^ Sump, and loBwaneehAlln ibf foncloM 11iik.aM(|a dajr 
when circmnstaaces.i^uire h. ' ^. 

I PaeMHui-^rbn tWB',A»*OMNCE oV'.jPl-a,9 
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Spbciai. Ri8Ks.~M]Bd^tcRa4M>aYe dMiuM#hldSRr iimat«tteeii wsiaet IlMdion* 
tingencies of fofe>gH?'#^at**, ,i^ifta«^ 0 r ^inhdee,. And- voyhjMMi iw^llaAt, 
countries, And fbr persdai of all hgtijiAnlilfetM Anli |#b^ Aatlteni|'rvqHi^‘li*>'S^^ 

aeilous iiuitt4#||b. ‘ ' • «r'l: « 

lif THE FiiIb OAPA»t’MBifr,,:^tx^l7of tdiCBOft AAery dMCHpxisa mar boBiwimd 
a8Alh#:ji#ldU9li «1# ww# la# n^ea., lasoraitciM dtfhtimt tor 

SavA# lwPel^a,>br foy Al^ 

'Life: Aiitoaiiicea'mar be had 

Wert ^tori^ .^ ^ ' 
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James Johnson, Fhysician BSxtrnordinary to his Majesty 
Artbur T. iiolroytl. Physician to the St. Mary>le'bone.Dispeaaary. 

‘ Thomas Hodgkin, M. U. 1‘hysician to Guy’s Hospital. 

Charli^ James Fox, M. D. 2d. Billiterxsquare. 

R. Roirteijr, )it. D. Physician icJihe jjkldersgate-street Dispensary. 

U. CSaBmK<ll, M. D. Quecn-street» Cheapside. 

Amos ln|d(|lBtj;>n, Senior Physician tp the Leamington General llospiml. 
Charley l^dpn, physician to the tteaniinngtun Bathing Iiiniitution. 

JonaUien Peyeira, F. L. S. t.ecturer on Materia MedicH. 

F. Tyrell, 17, New Uridge Street, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Georgp Ptlpher, M. R. 1‘, S. L. (ieeiurer on Anatunty. 

F. Salmon, IS Old Broad-street, Coi^ulting Surgeon to St. John’s HospitaL 
Jarrat Dhshwood, SI. High-street, Bouthwark, Surgeon to the Royni Humane 
Instigation, and the Walworth Disp&sary for Diseases of the Eye. | 

F. Millard, Demonstrator of Anatoni^at the School of Webb>street. 

John llitchinan. Surgeon to the Leamington Bathing Institution. 

Wm. Middleton, Surgeon to the i^iaoiington Hospital. 

J,Harrison Citrtia, M. K. 1. M. R. C. S.L. 2, Soho-square. 

Tim .above emipent Medical Gentlemen have given the most flattering cerlifi- 
, eateo omhr great vfdue and superiority of 

WOODHOUSE’S ^TUEaiAL ESSENCE bF 
JAMAICA GINGER 


^hich is particniarly rcc«jmmeud»-d to all Cold, Piilegmatic, Weak, and Nervous 
Constitutions. It is certain iii afttnvling'inslaiit relief in> Cholera Morbus, Spasms, 
Cramps, Flatulence, Hysterics, IlrartbSn'o, Hiccup, Loss of Appetite, Ssnsation 
of Fulness,'Pain and Oppiessiun after Meals; also those pains ofItw Stomach and 
Bowels which arise from Gouty Flatulencies ^Djgestioii, however much impaiivd, 
is^estOnCjd to its pristine slate hy tiie use of this K^nce Air a shoil time If taken in 
tea, coffee, ale, beer, porter, cyder, or wine, it conects their Batoleiil tendency. 
To eotofise the AmriUuf this invaluableorticlv would be BU)verBuuus wbeu the fa- 
amity are its guarantees. 

This essence is prepared ofiiTy bfy Deciinus Woodhousa Operative Chemist, 18, 
dCiog William-strest, NewLoh^n Bridge; and sold l>y him whulesaie and retail, 
in 2s. 6d,, 4s.' 6d., amt 10s.IkL each. Moss, Chemist, Gbeltenham ; 

BeaseW uud Jouei^ Chemists. Leamingtoh; Owen,'91,-11p|*er Parade, I^eatniug- 
ton; MiHdauut, Chemist, Southampton; Dale, Grocer, Ctdes-hill; Price, Sta- 
tiono*, Coventry: and all reapeViable M^mim-venders in Town and Country. 

THE LATE JOHN AijpRNEl'HV, Eiiq., Burgeon, 


F.R.8., &c. 

The mere tuMiouncement ofa Medicine at all aaneliooed by tbn late John Aher- 
•nethy. Esq., F.R.8., Ac., would, in the estimation of ^lery peison possessing 
the slightest knowledge of that truly great man, be a sumeitmt gparuntee to them 
for its use. The astonishing suocesuef the Anti bilious and s^machic Diges¬ 
tive Pills, also Family Aperient Mixture of the above eminent Surgeon, in Lon¬ 
don and Rs vicinity, has induced the Proprietor toejctend their benefits to al, 
parts of the United Kingdom. All persons sufibring from paiiiy in the stomach- 
liver, bowels, kidneys.'iadigestion, loss of appetite, heartburn, flatulency, dixail 
ness of the head, acidity of the stomach, costiveuess, head-adbe, fits, dropsy, 
gout, rheumatlam, jauDdice, ««d legs, corpulency, Jiamhvo,Bt, Anthony’s fire, 
boils, Ac., will, in a short time, by their use, fintriheir health wonderfully iiii- 
prated. To literary and studious gentlemeo, and others of sedentary habMs, and 
eipuolally to those who indulge in the luxuries of the tsbla, wilLaUo find their 
digestion improved, their ideas Inrightened, their strength invigorated, and their 
sedentary hsbits no longer injurious. They are also most admirghly adapted for 
females at a eertHu period of life. The proprietor wishes to ironrefs upon th^ 
■Juds of those snfiering from any old standing complaints, 'the neoessityf ac', \ 
aardlng to the urgency of the ease, of taking Digestive Pills once or twicc^.’ 
deity, 1^ the AutthlUous Pills twiee or thrice a week,.agreeably to the Difec- 
tlmM enclosed with esch box, so as to promote a healthy aod.reguiar aictidn of 
he bowels. Sold wholesale and retail (by Dr. Uson^s appointment, at J.' 
..Flaming's, 8, Holbom Bars; Sanger, IW, OxAnd Street; Johnson, f^rnhill; 
jQyOttt, S9K Temple Au*; Emerson, tft. Bathrplace, New Road;' Norton and 
tjja'M, Blaekfriars* Road; Fisher and Wegstaff, 70, New Bond>8tieett Lewis, 
■■fg vffirttenham Court Road; Wilmot, 89, St. Margaret’s HUl, Borough, and-at 
and most retail bouses in Town, UsVicioity and throughout 
- JKIngdom. N. B. None are genuine u^ess signed by both Dr/tiaoh 

Dlngbn 


;4ai«dby: 


Ifemlng on the outer wrapper, also in the direction paper jphiclti 
mudieine. Ask for Abernethy’s Pills, and Mixture, as 


sea- 

pra> 



^ Mr. 

72, WELBECK STREET, OAvia^JlAU SQUARE. 

FAMILIES, OFFICERS, and PEESQ^S re9id%ns •»* ^ S^ng 

to the EAST IHTDIES,. 

Furnished with Superior Bpttifed Fruits, Jems/Jeliies. Dried Frutti; Cherry 
Krandy, Honey pot up to keep {rood, Mwsesiel Rdtsins, FlF*. Ithpei^l Plums, 
l*enrs, Normsedy Pippins, Dtied Cherries, OrsUfe At>d Letnon Chips und I^ls, 
Citron, Mince Meat, Sauces, Pickles, MustarrlL Salftd'Oil, Vtheikrs, IfMtts, 
'I'tin^ue, Stilton and Parnwsan Cheese, Cheddar Cheese, Essence of Celpry and, 
Heriis, Anchorles and Anchovy Paste, Ac. Ac., all oX the best quality, |ikI put 
up in a superior manner, suitkble to the ^im'ate; also, .fikmllies suppllM fur. 
Home consumption. ^ > 

FRAIVCfiT ^ ^ ■ 

Fxtrnct from the “ French Moliiteur.”—Ttie'P4TE PEC1WALE DE tt£G* 
NAUfil), aine, is Sold under the sanction of Otiveiiiinenf, aa'tlieinnst effihacloiis' 
rrinaily in Itie cure of colds, catarrhs, the hoopiiig.cuii|^,'aidbina, hoarseaem, Hod 
piilinoMiiry coiiiplaints. Ainoii;; the praCtilioiict^ wliowity recommend the use of 
this palatable preparation nmy be nicniioiir^d M. RecatMiei^,Fbykh!iiii'to the Hotel 
Dieii, and M. Pariset, Perpcltiai tree, to tlip Ru>ul. Academy of Medicine. Regnaoiti 
M-niur ‘8 Pcetuial Paste may be bad in Loiulon, ,ju bojiMW ^ Japild 3s eacbfOf C* 
Borbe, {feneral atcent, 60, Kc(reui*s quadrant, ,aiwl at tbe followiuf axeqts,—Messrs, 
Butler and Co. CoTeiit>gHriU*ii>market. opposite iIeorictta,«treet} Messrs* (fhan--. 
•tier and Co. 76, Oxibrd'ntrret. opposite the Pantbeou; Mr. Cotsell,!^, Torntpe,.. 
Pimlico; Messrs. Hammy aud C^i, 63, Oxfurd>street ; Miss.. Hsarii, 1$, Queen* 
Strret, Cbeapside; Mrs. Maikr 5 ^ Albemarle-street; Mr. FcuHt,-SisiU, Strand v 
Mr, Sanger, iOO^Oxford’Strect. __ , , 

SIGHT RESTORED, NERVOUS HEAD-ACHfe CURED; 
ANI\ CHOLERA PREWITEJO! 

Under the Patronage of his late Majesty and iL^rds of the Tr«jumry,^--Dr.. 
ABERNETHY used it, and by that gentiepnan H was (ermed the Faqulty’s. 
Friend and Nurse’s Vade-Mecum. Dr. ANDREW^ idso recomm^iida ila.use, 
as a preventive. ' 

M rs. Ouppy, No. 86, Nelson-square, Blapkrria(ii*>r^d ; cirgd of Ophthalmia.. • 
Miss Mary Roades, Market-pl^e, Wjnsluif, Bucks ; eur^ of Ophtbp^ia; 
Witnesses to her cure, Mr. John Koades, fathdr, and R. Wdlkci',EBq'. a' limgis- 
Irale. • 

Mr. A. MacIntyre, aged 65, No. 3, SUvev-dtreut, Golden-square cured of 
Gutta Berena. § 

\l. Liston, Esq. Manne Library, Ramsgate^ Keiit't cured of CatamcL 
Mrs. Burberow ; cured while at Jainidca of XluHa Bereoa^ No. 37,,Mary-; 
street. Regent’s Park, London. 

Mr. P. Sauuderson, Nm 10, HarperrStfee^ Lfseds} cured of Oatamcil. 

Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham-hoase, Tattenham, MMdlesex; cured of 
Ophthalmia. , * 

Miss E. Englefield, Park-street, Windsor; «nred of Nervoua Head Ache.. 
Numerous original testimoaials from Medical GehUemeu «nd Eaiuitles.of tlie 
first respeetabitity, provio|"the above, may be seen u 30, Bisoad*%treet, 
Bloomsbury, and 24, king-street, Louf-aere, l-ond<m. 

The high patronage Grimstonr’s Byb Snuev ba« attaioad iu a tesUatonkl, 
lieyond suspicion. , 

This delightful herbaceous compound is the most wheleuoilte uiraff taken, 
and is highly (ecommended for its benign lofioehee on aliwhts ime it* > 

A ust of the Editors whn have recoiumended its frequent use to prevent 
Cholera or any other contagion entering the systeni, arei—Thq Tines, Evening 
Mail, Chronicle, Homing Herald, Sunday Herald, Oldi EUglaad, United Ser- 
vice Oacette, Morning News, Cheltenhun JourouJi Pabno L^ger, Bri ti sh 
TraYeller, Weekly Times, Albion and Star, Liverpool Chronicle, Sun, Weekly 
Dispatch, Merthyr Tydvil Qnardfan, True Sun, Carmarthen Journal, Mr. 
Baekinghun in his Parliamentary Reports, the Legal Examiner and Law Chro¬ 
nicle, Lady’s Magaxlne, Evangelical Magazine, Ac. • 

It is sofa in canisters, at Is 8d, 0s 4d, 4s 4d, and 8s each. Look to the 
signature of the Inventor, with the above patronage, and may be ebtaiiiAi in 
every towii in the world. Some old snuff and cigars as imported. Letters potft 
paid, with cash orders on London Agents. * 






1 W'1^ 1 'A« ' 

Ua State and Prospects, By EDWARD THORNTON. Esq. 

London : Parbnry, AHmi ‘A Co., Leadenhall Street 

XT S W PATENT- ^ 

EEA^D,. tnstrulneni^ 'R^er to bis Msijesty and the Honourable East India 
Company, begs most resMctfuily to inform the Profession and the Public that 
he is now enabled, after ibnrteei} years*- experience in the nianufhcture and fitting 
up of iirntruments, to lay before them a much improted form of his STOMACH 
a^ ENEfdA PUMP, for which he has obtained a patent for the United King¬ 
doms. The Enenw Machine is more simple, portable, and. darable than any in¬ 
strument of the kind ever offered to the Public, particularly for Females, niid for 
•II persons sutyeot to indigestion, piles, hemurrhoids. ntid ail diseases of the 
alinigotary eanu; it is so arranged that the most feeble person can use it, even 
in hea, without the assistance or presence of a second person. The tubes are 
upon an entirely new construction for.the above purposes. 

• Manufactured end sold by the Patentee, 36. Regenl-roirews, Picadilly. 

N. B. Spurieus imitations being daily palmed on the Public under uictitious 
HAHBS I please to observe that non* are genuine except stamped with the words 
**Ruad*s PAiawT.” 



JOHN and ^ . 63 and 64, TROPICAL 

CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSKMEN, re- 
apeotfully sabmit their present'prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR Ot^N 
MANUFACTUREwhite sateen jackets or trousers. Ss. 9d. to As. 6«1,; 
waistcoats, 9S.; white and coloured drill trousers, 3s. to Ss. 6d.; coloured 
quiHfaig widstcoatk, Ss. to 5s.; superfine dress coats, 40s. to €4s.; dressing 
gowns, 8s. to ISs.; long cloth shirts, 15s. ^ 20s. per dozen ; men's white 
ealleo shirts, 98. 6d, per dozen; iiieu’a bine printiHl striped shirts, 27s. per dozen r 
drawera/14s. to 908. per dozen; linen towels. As. 6d. to Ss. per dozen; LADIES' 
thin CALICO CHEMISES, 9a. 6d. per dozen ; fine ditto, I&s. to 20s- tier dozen * 


warlons kinds and prices ; cots, horse-hair maAtresses, and bedding, trunks, 
^ests, Wintaenp, SHIP DRAWBUS, cabin lamps, cabin chairs and stools 
desks, god dressing-cases, wash-tables, glasses, brushes, and every item of 
CAwN FURNITURE ua^vl on the passage to India, constantly kept on view 
in a separate rodra. expressly bnilt and arranged for the purpose. 

DetmSedJiUtfft Shipping Infarmation, A Estimates/or Outfits a/ every rfe- 
sertptiem, mag he had on ap^cation at the Warehovse. . 

" Hope to tile jliiitl'erer. 

Few persons estimate the value of health more justly Chan those who are de- 

S lyed of Rs blessing. Most trnly Is this the case with the -unhappy victims of 
ose drdndful disoiders. known by the names of GOUT. SCURVY, SYPH l.IS 
AFFECTIONS of the LIV ER; all of which so much tend to harass and dehilil 
tato the fraine. It is then, when langtalshlng under thS anguish of palp, and aOer 

! )tPoving the too frequent inefflcacy of ordinary medical treatment, that the suf- 
brar ^ks aoxloosiy round for relief. To su&h therefore, so afflicted Mrs 
Caohamaole proprfelress o£ the VEGETAlyLE HYRVP of DE YELN08 
be^ to address herself, confident in the propeitiea,^her incomparahin medicine’ 
thK has already afforded relief to thousands who have languished under the 
aboye nomplaints. Innoxiosts to that degree that it may be given to an infant 
fib ibna, without impropriety- The Syrup of De Velnos h not rnSre soothine: tw 
the aUHiWS^ than it will te found salutaiy In its effects; mildly, andalmostlm 

iom ehsngtt throughout the whole system, purifies and sweetens the blood 
mijieB the juices, promotes a due and proper eirculation of the fluids, which is 
fls^wed by the permannncv of established health.. For a long list of medically 
Wltoentlcated cures, as well as the high and distinguished patronage with which 
“Symp of De Teluos has been hpnoured, for nearly a ^ntn '' " 




ij ». ■ M mM-l m*j t s !(•- 


mgtiam. Ague, Liver, dec 
table Syrup of De 




The Vegetable Syrup of Dg Veluds Is prepated and sold by Mr*,' Canham 
•Njtt W, Bamars-sji^V Oxford-Bt|^^ London, at lSs-» Bottle ; it4i|^ also sold 


bynll the^speetable Medicine Vendefoin to^ 
tftlfd , ” lor warm climates, rotw. fae'|(V6cn^ 
Bast Indies, Messes. Storm bnd Uo.; Calcutta; 
bi^ 1 and Messes Arbuthnot and Co., Madras. 






jvrws'flF Jipraun«;i 

HENRY BRETT (fxtu in rtisclHiiuiiiK nii c»uit«clioH 

vltb the very liberal- nnd |iiif>iierapm4o«l: BfeiiUer, wltosc ttajM« he f^rhmrs ><» 
mention, being perfectly coiificient that ueither hi* own repntalion, nor the.high 
character of hia Brandy would btvin any degree, .enhnne^ by such an aMiocia<. 
tion. Let.BRETT’S BR\NDY depend upofii^a.dwit iotriiialc oierita, dives¬ 
ted of nlj extraneous aid ; and let tiiose 'fl'd fallacy of the 

pretansiona, decepiivelv applied to a decepdrajte >rti«le,' condescend to make 
trial of BRETT’S IMPROVED PATENT be oh'aimd only at 

this EBiahlishmeuI, in sealoO bottles 3s6d eacl^ W I.Si jjeviiapci-m gil^non; *he 
result cannot fall to oonfinn its su|>eriority, and fo impure a perpeiniry of public 
patronage to IIIANRY-RRET T. Br anrfV iWerchHof, No. lt)9, Driicy Lane.— 

9ssr 109 ' . ' ' 






Wm S^ap. 

The Mtinafacturers of Fancy Soaj^s^ iMiiro )Ott|$ sftice eonaidered they had 
arrived at the suoiniU of perfection ; hat the first trial ofWass's White Almond 
fe^oap will jproye that (he discovery R. W. has made, exceeds all other Soaps fur 
its parity,^y cleansing and softening the skin, and making a superior creamy 
lather, which edda to much to thh comfort in washing and shaving, as well as the 
fine tragranee of its perlhlne^ FrcTm the many satisihetnry accounts which have 
been receitred of this valuable article, R. W. vill select one remark froma Gen> 
tleinan concerning it :->-** I liaxe been a connoisseur in soap ever since I began to 
slHV(>(and the Gontlentan appeared to he upwairdli of 50 years of age;) 1 have tra- 
velli’d through ilcnnany, France, Italy, «ct>, and have ased all the soaps which 
have been recommended ti> me, but 1 have not found any to equal your White 
Almond Soup.”—-iioid in squares at 8d., and round cakes atSd., Is., and Is.fid. 
cacli; being on««third less than the uiaal price for fine Fancy Soaps.—ManUfac* 
tured by 11. Wusa, 21, King Wiltiani-q^reet, London Bridge. 


WATCHES, WITH MASSET’S PATENT DETACHED 

IiEVPiEt* 

Universally recommended and acknowledged to be the most accurate and 
cheap principle on which a Watch can be made, to be had, capped, jewelled, 
hard dial, ^nd to mark the seconds, going fbsee, to continue going whilst beinjt, 
wound up, in strong double-Bottom silver eases, warranted, at 61, Ifis. fid.; 
gentlpmea’s lever watclies, similar to the above, liAtrong gold cases, IBf. 18s.; 
ladies’ watches, very fine jewelled movements, gold dial, gold cases, lOL 10s.. 
vertical watches, fine jewelled movements, in strong silver cases, 6t. lOs; 
Massey’s patent royal seconds wadches, {on the lever principle), particularly' 
adapted for nautical men. and strongly recemmmtded to the medical profession, 
1^. 12s.. Watches of every desorlpiion repaired by practical and experienced 
workmen. 

Massbv amp Windham, No. 4, BfR(;HiN>i.ANd, 6 ornhii.i., A 78, Corhiiike,. 

Where may be had MASSAY’S PATENT PERPETUAL LOG and 
SOUNDING WAQIllNE. for the preservation of Shipping. 

Z D&> KITCiilMrElL’S ZEST. 

Dr. KITCHI^B^ ZESTis tMvpsred oniy by JAMES^BUTLER, Herbalist, 
in (’ovent'ganlen Maiket. from llie Doctor’s Original Recipe. In consequence 
of s|iuri(;fwa'mHt«iii<.ios being sold, J. BuOnr solicits the pabHc most respectfully 
to observe, tiuii none arc genuine unless hla namo is Wriiiun in fblt on the printed 
lubel,and directions for its use, and sesied with red wax, and bearing the im¬ 
pression of ” K,” The dblicate flavour prod* ced by the Zest is highly esteemed 
in soups, gravies, made dishes, and sauce fet fish. It is a valualde aiixiliury to 
the traveller, and will retain its quafily in any climate, bold by him in bottles. 
2:1 fid. ;al8o, by Messrs. Knight hihI Sons. 83, Grucerhiirch-street; Mr. Hickson, 
72, Wdifaeck-street; and Mr. Ularkson, Italian .W archoiise, corner of Surrey- 
street, Strand. N. B. At this establishment may be had a uriety of the most 
choice fluwer seeds, with every kind of kitchen garden seeds, together with an 
assortment of plants both foreign and English. Also the ('elebrated Mushroom 
Ketchup, as recommended by Dr. Kitcbiner, and ail kinds of fresh articles for 
pickling,’Ac., ” now in season.” c 

Mr. Butler’s Wqrehoose on the Strand side of Covent-garden Market. 

AATS FOR BXPORTATkOlr. 

Suited (qr all climates. Merchants, Traders and otbers«a.Cie respectfully solicited 
to inspect FERRlNG’KliAliFK'' Tlmy emilist of a dmibinatlnn of gbod quali¬ 
ties and improvements rarely to be met with elsewhere, BEAVER HATS of 
sa|terfine quaUties. Ids earing second quatUies, 10s fid; third ditfo, 8sfid; 
Patent light Hat, Drab nr Black, three and a half ounces weight, 7s fid each. 
Alt extenuve variety of LIght Capts, MHitary and Naval Caps very light, fitc. 
dec.—Cecil /fiaiiee, 85, Stra ml. temer qf Cecil Slret^. 

N. B. A Bingie Hat at the Wholesale Price. * * 

PASTilsS OF TICHIT. 

The above Pastils, marked with the word Vichy, afw sold only in boxes, stamped 
with the seal of the warm spring mtsbUshmeats w Vichy, and tbs signature of the 
Grantees. These Pastils stfanulate the appetite, fiseilitste digestion, remove all 
pains in the stomach. They are no less noted for the Gravel and Stone. For fur¬ 
ther nmliCHlars see the prospectus that accompaniea each box. They may be bad 
in IJinduD of C> Barbe, general agent, 60, R^ent’s-quadrant; Hannay and Co., 
03. Oxfusd^stregt; Henbebonrek, 326, MiMie-ruw, Huiburn; Holweil.SO, Black- 
maii-streel, Borough; Johnston, 68,Cornhill; Prout, 229,Strand; Sanger, 150, 
Oxfurd-alreei. In boxes and half boxei at 2a fid and la fid each. 






AND COVCHEH. 


B. Iff. HAY £^4 from Thomson’* Long Aisre, beg* respectfully to call 
tlif Hlfeiili^MNir t^Acero In Ihc Armyanil Navy to tiis great lnipr<«Teineiil8 in tbe 
Camp Beds, urblcb are made to form a handsome Sofa by day, and a comfortable 
Bed at night, Caitteeiia, Poi-tible Drawers, and every description of Portable 
Camp, Cabin, aiHf Travelling fbr^ore, R. N. H. also has to recommend his 
newly invented Porlabw Bfecuinbent Chair, the greatest comfbrt for invalid* 
T'ravelling, and iovataable for the Barrack Boom. Gentlemen and Ladies furnish* 
iiig, are solicited to iiispeet thef Brass and Iron Bedsteads, as they are so much 
lighter, moro olegant, cleaner, and mneii mure desirable Aan wood m every re* 
Hpect, independent of a great saving in price. Also Blastic B|>ring Beds, Curriage 
Seats, Sofas, Easy Cliairs, &e .; and from his having lived many years in one of 
the first Houses In London, and being himself a Manufneturer, and aalisfled with 
smalt profits, he is enabled to olfer the »best articles 20 per cent, lower than any 
other house m the trade. 

Marquees and Tents, Portable Beds. Recumbent Invalid ChaUrs, Bed Chairs, 
&c., let on hire. 

86, New Bond-street; Manufactory, 10 Mojant*street Grosvenor-eqoave. 


Dr. DARWIN’S POT I ED BACON for BILE and INOIr 
GESTION, strongly recoiuiiiftiiddd !>y that elegant inorHl writer nml Ph^sicioii, 
and by the Faculty at large, (particularly as a substitute for buner,) e« uU tw. 
boaring under impaired functions of the stomach and bowels which will, Ovtai 
its preparation, keep for years in high preservation in the Huid or irc*r iwJit'K, 
or other hot climates where bilious complaints greatly prcdoniinme. Tla> pre* 
pared Bacon possesses a most deliclons and palatui>le flavour, is a* agiH^enlvIe for 
a relish, as valuable for iU medicinal properties, correcting the Mipoi-'almndaoce 
of morbid acid, »itd by its possessing an alkaline property, tlu- chemical assoeui- 
tion with the fluids of the stomach form a matusTi'hoerient preparing it to recover 
the lost tone of ihc viscera. Bold wholesale at the war^ouse, 15, Cteinent's- 
lane- Lombard-street, and retail in pots at Is. fid. and 2s. fid«each, by most of the 
respectable oil ami Lallan wai ehouses and grocers in London and the country 


RKeifiMT iSTnKJBVUVrilVS: 

PER DOZEN. 

Port from the pipe - 84s SOs Vin de Bordeaux - • SOt 86* 

Ditto 2 and 4 years In bottle 8Bs 48s Good Claret (Bt. Julieti) 36s 43* 

Ditto 6 and 8 years in bottle 48# 54* Ditto (La Rose) * - <10* 72s 

Sherry, pale and brown 24* 30* , Ditto (Margaux ami Lafitte) 73* B4* 

Ditto, old in bottle * 86* 43* Sparkling Champagne * 54* 66* 

Ditto, old East India - 48* 54* Ditto (first qimlltit^) * 73* 84* 

Madeira, direct - 30* S6s S'luterue Rn<t Barsae * 42* <30* 

Ditto, old West India - 43* 48* 8|nirl»Mug Burgundy - sd* 

Ditto, old East India - 48* fi<(* G el lli>ck* ^ 43* 54* S4x 

Mazzara, a good dinner Wine 36* Moselle 42* 4k« 54s 

Marsala * * 31* 34* Ihicellas 36* 43* 

Lisbon , - - 26* 36* White port and B. I, sherrv.vei void 73* 


34s i Ihiceilas 36* 43* 

36* I White port and B.l. sherry.vei v old 78* 

r A ornifit 


Port - - 16/ IQf 33/ Marsala 10—ll —13o« 

Sherry - 15/ 18/ 21/ 25/ Msaf<ara • - - r- 13 o* 

Madeira - 18/ 81/ 3,5/ . Cape Madeira • - 8—10/ 

Vidoi la and Tenerlffe 15d 18/ } Ogpe Lisbon^ - * 10 / 

Claret (per Hhd) 80/ 46/ 59/ | Cape. Port, or Pontac - 10 / 

READT MONEY ON^Y. 

CRAWFORR A CO^ 129, Retfent ISti’eet. 

“TT / PAULV A»a«kxc42 2AI.SA3K 

For Ctmghft, Cofri*, HoartteMSSf AMthma^j and Cowtui^ptiona, 

has been found the best remedy eter dUcavered for all diseases of the Chest aiid 


PER QUARTER CASK. 


10—11 — 13//* 
13 ffs 
8 — 10 / 
101 
10 / 


names o£ hundreds, both in this country and America, who esteem the Balsam 
a rare blessing, and strongly recommend it. Prepared and sold by the Proprietor. 
J. Pavl, Chemift, Ac, 168, Blackfriars'-road, opposite Christ Church, in kit¬ 
tle*, Is If and 8s Sd each, also, by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Nix, 
Royal Exchange; Chandler and Son, 76, Oxford-street} ^Hfueira, 182, White¬ 
chapel; Pinkfi 65, Borough; 8. Fowls. 3, Mount Street, lAunbeth; Hopkins. 
Walworth; Jones and Co„ Kingston; and by most Medicine Venders thrmigh- 
ootthe country. Llkiwise PAUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, a never fil¬ 
ing Cnrefbr Conm and Bosmonm, without cutting or causing pain. In boxes 

Is U each. • f+f Be sure to ask for “ PAUL’S.” 
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events have transpired with rapidity. #Since our last. Par¬ 
liament has assembled; triumph to the liberties of the country 
has ensued from the choice made in the noiuination of Speaker | " 
the Sovereign in person has opened the Session in a Speech, 
—such a speech as is usually the speech of a British Sove¬ 
reign; an Address in eulogy of that speech has been pro¬ 
posed and passed by thfi^ords; and the Commons* have 
deliberated upon the Address, and moreover an amendment 
to the Address, but which has not yet received its* honorable 
decision. Thus, events which had pz^eeded ^th such ra¬ 
pidity, have been brought for a moment to a pause. Twice, 
on the question of the amendment, has the house adjourned; 
already has the Tory faction, through its Representative— 
the Prime Mmister, attempted an array of strength, but the 
strength of any factioti will avail little with England now, 
the might of her freedom is upon her, and the Tories, if 
success have indeed crowned their efforts, still are the pre¬ 
destined victims fif defeat; yes, at least of ultimate, and 
then of everlasting defeat! They dissolved one parliament, 
and convened another, but let them tell whether their first 
struggle has not heAi defeat—their first confilct the earnest 
of certain and irretrievable overthrow ? Never, at any era, 
was a dissolution so well suited to pr^ve, what the Tories 
should have been so vigilant in guarding from proof—the 
strength of parties. An analysis ^ the House demonstrates 
this,—demonstrates it beyond all power, ..of artifice to dis¬ 
guise or of sophism to render less pEdpable^ and while exult- 
ingly it may be affirmed, Reform nas on its side a m^erity 
of hundred and thirty-three^^ and Toiyism—-even deducting 
from this majority and according to it fifty-tme non-de- 
script expectants—to mark its decline, is in a minority of 
eighty-tivo —surely on the part of patriotism apprehension 
m^ yield to mitigation, and in the prospect of a return of 
public prosperity, confidence dilate till it flow in its happiest 
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c^nnets. The listo of the House of Commons attest broadly, 
with ^ much accuracy fts such means can attest, its abstract- 
e^y Reform chatacter. That the nation should be disap- 
^iftted in its Delates ia no fair ground as yet to stand 
upon, and the new Commons*'proving what the nation cal- 
ouktes and the lists confirm, Toryism must perish for it is 
impossible it should live a^nst such fearful odds. On a 
careful examination of th^ lists, it will be found that the 
numerical force of the friends of Ministers in the House is 
2^, while opponents present a 1 phalanx of three hundred 
and seventy! Seeing this, is it practicable the present ca¬ 
binet can carry on the Government? True, through bribery, 
craft, cunning, all <the infiuenee of gold and all the arts'^of 
conxt||ptloii^i the Tories have contrived to gain an accession 
to their old force of sixty-seven; true, in the present par¬ 
liament they muster eighty-seven new coadjutors, but the 
influence of these to the number of twenty is directly neu¬ 
tralised by an accession of as many new coadjutors to the 
Radical; ranks.^ Besides, the Wtiigs are out, so that the 
returns designating reformers are composed actually of such 
~^BOt of ’trimmers, as such men as Brougham, Spankie, 
Home, or Godson, pearly*so are callec^ but of right men 
and true,** such as the country may rely on, and the Tories 
dread fifiy-one members, unfortunately are pretty generally 
looked u^n, and classed under the nomenclature of doubtful; 
but even granting these to>the Tory faction, yet its numbers 
will not range higher than we have stated^ and still will it 
be in a minority of eighty-two ! Here, then, is a triumphant 
order of things, an order of things glorious beyond example, 
because founded on proof so utterly incontrovertible. As a 
matter of the coolest assertion the existing Government in 
limine is defeated, and now then is seen what a bauble is 
Royal prer(^tivel But there is > another point of view in 
which the fallen power the Tories most unequivocally 
displays itself. Not only in the body of del^ates them¬ 
selves, is Reform in msi, overwhcdsabig majority, but to in¬ 
quire farther into the.i .question, and ascertain the numbers 
pf the Coustituendes^ which returned them, is at once to 
place it out of any pb^er of doubt. And it is here, in fact, 
resides the stren§^ of the victory; for the principle, wbeth^ 
Ibve of Toryism or love of Reform, by which the country is 
influenced, must in this be exposed, and this then is the test 
of the national feeHng. And, trying tiie strength of Toryism by 

** Tbe new members admitted include a totd of 184; via. 139 EngUdl; 13 
SiNUdi} 32 Irish. 
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thii test, we shall see how signally it is wanting $ for takiog 
the cities and boroughs of £nglaud»*we find, that the number 
of votes, extended to Reform is 2,231)000 j while those, by 
every i^cies of dishonesty given to Toryism, are not more 
thaa l4s,000. Turning to* the counties, the same triumph 
presents itself, for on we side of the Reformers is a Consti¬ 
tuency of 5,518,000^ The Tories have nothing like this to 
show; but even in the counties„where th^ povrer might be 
supposed to preponderate, and giving them even the benefit 
of the doubtful gentry. Their united Constituencies amount 
to no more than 3,714,000, or Uvo nn^Uiom minus the. side 
of Reform ! Hence, if even Great Britain assuified a posi¬ 
tion that was worthy of her,, she has dpne so on the present 
occasion. For the men ch(»en by the Sovereign to conduct 
the Government she has shown her utter contempt^: aud 
while this sentiment to the full manifests itself witnout 
walls of the House, the operations within give to it the 
strongest, confirmation, and Mr. Abercromby*s nomination 
cannot be looked upou'^out as the widest expression of this 
feeling that could ensue. In this instance, the victory of the 
Reformers must be pronounced absolute; fpr the tool and, 
we may say, victim of the Tories, although SU|^ported by,the 
votes of personal friends as well as public partisans could not 
succeed; and the majority of ten, by whom he has Wn 
driven into ignominious banishment is deserving of im¬ 
mortal recordf.* From the moment in which the choice of a 
Speaker was made, the position of the Reform party was 
decided. It is impossible to suppose they would abandon it, 
or not abandoning, fail to appreciate it. The next step of 
course, is the Address to the throne. Of the Amendment, 
which is proposed, we abstain for the present from.advancing 
any opinion; there can be no.; doubt of .the point being 
carried, and the only enquiry then riemaintng to be ,set at rest 
is, the intentions of the Tories 1,, The general presumption 
is that theyVill still exercise the b^ecity of retaining office. 
Notwithstanding the^ate of thb Spoi^rship, aqd tfie Amend- 


If question be raised as to the smallaess oi- dda majority, it ia very easily 
explained. The Reformers did not calcnlate nnanimoOs effort of their 

part^ on this mint. Sir Charles Manners Suttott they knew to possess thn rotes 
of^nany members in pledge, votes promised the question became one of 
principle, and Oom which me honorable gentleaian wtmted the fairness to releaw 
them when the question became so dtspo^* Mr. Ferguson was conapicuOnsly 
one of these. l%is Mntleman stated, this distinctly to be the influence which . 
governed him. Cob^tt would not vote and Sir Francis Burdett, as was to be 
expected from him, stayed away. Besides twenty-three decided Reformenwera 
absent, this was not, we admit»it would have been. But the smaHness of the 
majority is Beverthcless explained, rather too clear, at least, for Tory interests. * 
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ment, we grant, for a 'short space they may do so; but they 
must ultimately be driven‘’from the Government, and this with 
a precipitateness they refuse now to regard even as possible. 
Let them remember, that among the first topics of discussion 
by the House, is the subject of Irish and En^sh tithes. Will 
their plans on this head justify an anticipation of their car¬ 
rying with them the sanction of the hundred and thirty-three 
majority ! In the face of their alre;uly tremendous defeats 
they may then for an hour continue their occupation; but 
it is a faction of the grossest order to imagine any power 
could enable them to prolong it to a more extended term. 
Undoubtedly, this is assuming the Reformers know thei^ 
strength, and will ejtercise it; a first or second struggle 
gained is nothing: the battle against Toryism must be fought 
perpetually, perhaps interminably, for Toryism probably, is 
ai the root of human nature itself. We cannot dismiss the 
subject without for a moment calculating the results likely 
to ensue to India. The new Coipi^mons, we may predict, 
with a sounder policy than its predecessors, Will be ready to 
accord that ^attention to the noble theme, which it so emi¬ 
nently merits, will at least jieutralize the sway over its 
destinies of aLord Ellenborough. It is the general character 
of the House however we receive in guarantee of this hope. 
The avowed individual champions of Indiaare not numerous on 
the Commons’ lists; the opposing party (as it ever has been) 
exhibits the stronger arr^. The names of D’Albiac, Alsager, 
Hogg, East, above all of Brownrigg, which we find among the 
new members of the present Parliament, are no sureties for the 
redress of her wrongs; what detriment they may suppose to 
her interests is indeed jmother subject, not tb such, however; 
would we entrust them; but dppeding to the integrity, jus¬ 
tice, generosities of the whole House, warmly exhort that 
India be not the only portion of the British Empire left un- 
rejoicing on this great occasion, buf, on the contrary, at 
length may have reasem to join in the ^orious jubilee, and 
her political wretchedness being amelfhrated, the virtues of 
the ^^New Commons’ *1 be fully attested. 
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THE COMPANY’S RETiyENCHMENTS. 

** £n politique il n‘y a que lea erreure quji couMsili lea depenaes utili^s aont 

rfomnire.” 

“ The Army is not only the most important, but by for the most perfect part of 
the In^an Government; every other portion than the Military, havit^been 
in fact heretofore comparatively trivial, subsidiary, or unessential.” 

The low and worthless policy of the Company never exhibited 
itself with such atrocity as in their Army Reductions.' AU acquainted 
with Indian topics are aware that these have been pursited to their 
final limits. The soldier, who won the country, is obliged to pay for 
the civilian who ruins it; the glorious spirit whose energies alone 
retain it, is sunk into abeyance before the vices of a system by wtiicK 
on so many occasions it had been lost I If retrenchment, after the 
lawless extravagance which had been entrained by Indian Govern¬ 
ment, were indeed necessaty, why not at least permit its operation 
at the proper end 1 Why commence with that which before was 
enough weighed down by iniquitous exactions ; why commence with 
an Army which having performed the wMe toil, is deserving rather 
of the whole emolument) A change, however, in the system most 
ere long be wrought. If not through the Company, without it; if 
not with its will, in resistance to it. No doubt will be entertained 
by those who have looked into the state of the Indian Army, as to 
the accuracy of this opinion. Its wrongs have at length roused its 
indignation, and the indignation of such a mass as that of the Com- 
pauy's Military F^rce being excited, who shall say w'hither it 
terminate or lead 1 This is a liafsh question, but one nevertheless, 
which must be speedily answered. Events are rushing on. their 
course, and the redi&tions of stations, strength of coiqif, stafF places, 
and salaries ^now (through the instrumentality of a itaan who, has no 
shame for the odium of the occupation) ^t each mOfnent ensuing, 
must inevitably bring things t.o"a point to be dreaded ratbei than 
coolly contemplated. Base, however, ae these things axi^ they would 
be relieved of some shades of their atrocityif this system of Re¬ 
trenchment were but equally pursued f we should have less cause to 
denounce tt if the Hindoo were to be bettered by it, or if indeed 
there were a principle of equality in its operation. Give to the face 
of things at least this equality. Do not defraud the Army of its just 
stipend, while other portions of the administration are loaded with 
unjust gains. This is the point in fact we now contend. Lord 
Bentinck lends himself the instrument of those retrenchments, butf 
forgets he has himself a salary exorbitant under any sjutem* but 
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altogether abommable undergone professing to retrenchment. Twenty 
thousand per annum, besides the good of patronage and perquisites 
to treble that amount, is too much for any functionary, howeyer 
regal his office; and if too much for any, assuredly for LordBentinck, 
who by bis acta declares himself an enemy to snch extravagance. 
But now we are arriring at a fresh era in the destinies of India. 
The term of Lord Bentinck’s governorship has expired, and a new 
appointment occurs to its vacant honors; and hence, now is the mo< 
ment for retrenchment to light on its fitting object—now, the mo¬ 
ment we aver for putting limits to the profligate extravagance in the 
pay of the^GovisRxoR-GENERAi.! Ten thousand is adequate to aK 
the exigencies of that 'station; wherefore let 10,000/. from the 
preset enormous amount, be swept away at once, and hence by this 
means bring retrenchment to an impartial level. U'ho is Lord 
JFfeytesbury, that he should look for more ? or any other, whose equal 
in character, talents, fitness for the office could not be found eager 
to grasp at it, although at half such cxo'rbitaiit emoluments ? This 
is the object then, to which retrenchment should first direct itself. 
Not at the miserable allowances pf the members of the Army; not 
at Uie Half-Batta, the strtfhgth of corps, atafl> stations, salaries of 
the soldier. We are not the chaiopions of unnecessary expenditure 
in affairs of GovernmentGod knows, we would Oppose no just 
scheme by which expenditure in Indian Government might be 
spared; but we fling contempt, and scorn and Opposition in 
the teeth of pudi a vile scheme as that of robbing the Army 
of its due, and not only of its due, but of tte means indis¬ 
pensable to its existence. Shame,” we exc1aim<"on the Company, 
in seeking to preserve their dividends by such dastard doings ! Shame 
on the * nolde personage* who consents to be tl^e promoter of those 
doings 1 Shame, shame he should so stoop W such a proverb of 
meanness, as to revel himself in a largess ahnuatly of 29,000/. while 
•tripping the military ranks of their hard-eatl'i^d, scarcely sufficient, 
and nnrecompensing pay.’* But nowr, as we have advanced, is a new 
era; and with the appointment of Lord Heytesbury, let the measure 
we hint at be enforc^.' Bence, if refrenchmeht ensued it will ensue 
in its proper quarter, and thus the parts of System be placed on a less 
inevitable fooling. Nothing dduld be more inonstrotts, thaii the 
jpoUcy which would infrinV ^he rlghfs of th^'Army on the pret^t^of 
deficiency in the means of doverumeat to hieet them. The plek of 
tteetnnt is a wretched and unstable plea. The Army is not concerned 
in it} and the Sovereigns of Leadenhall had better see to it^ihey 
^aflbrd'it 'DO pretext for the dangerous contingency. 



IMPORTANT PROCEBDlNas' AT CANTON. 

In the coluoins of our Indian intelligence* vdil be found au ticcouut 
of the proceedings of the Chinese, on the arrival at Canton of the 
new British consul, Lord Napier. They are proceedings which nay 
be pronounced more arousing, than, in any poiht of view, important; 
as, doubtless, long ere this they li%|re been brought to a satisfactory 
termination. Lord Napier appears to-have acted with the cailed-for 
spirit of energy and decision j and, to the extent to which accounts 
reach ns, may be said to have placed matters in a fair and desirable 
training. 'Ibe anxiety the Chinese themselves must be under on tire 
subject of any stoppage of trade, would relieve every alarhi hucident 
to the merdiants of this country j for we suppose, since tht actual 
abolition of the monopoly, none would be found absurd euou||li to 
propagate or entertain a suspicion of the cotninercial dispositton,;uAy, 
longings of that people. I'heir reception, however, of the superibtseir- 
dent is sufficiently grotesque, and the whole scene probably would 
supply as excellent a passage iuCoincdy or Vaudeville, as the manager 
of any theatre in the country could wish. Beyond aMoubt. there ie 
something exquisitely rich as farce in tlitir designation of the Consul 
** the barbarian eye,*’ and the anaounqeroent of the arrival ** of four 
English devilsthe degree of superciliousness evidenced by at least 
the latter being not only unsurpassed, but unsurpassable. The affair 
as we have pronounced then, is exceedingly amusing, and as if to 
give it a last comic effect, is the means of eliciting a series of those 
official mandates, which so illustrate to the life the genius of Chinese 
government. .Tl||e particular instance to which we allude, is the 
—" l^einble hereat—intensely—^intensely tremble” which will leave, 
we think, a tingling on the ear of the reader, perhaps only too excit¬ 
ing to his risible fadulties. Before closing . our observations on tlje 
Bobject, it yould be impAssible to refrain expressing a hope, that itlic 
footing on which our relations with Chipp will henceforth be placed, 
may dissipate the ini^dheeption of any difficulty existing as a bai-iiler 
to the/i{//c«r commercial intercourse betvy^ her mid Gre^t ¥lritaih. 
The day is gone by for putting forward n. contrary nssumptidb. What 
is was the policy of private gain to uphold, is now the policy of public 
prosperity to demolish. 71ie anti-commercial character di ibe 
Chinese was a delusion, long enough palmed upon the British ffidlti- 
tudes; but it is destroyed now,, and an attempt to revive it would 
sink tbe instrument to the lowest depths of contumely and contempt. 
So well established in fact, is the truth of their love of commerce, 
that an adduction of statements to its corroboration would be tanfi* 
mount to an effect more than ladicrous. To the whole wgrld has fhe 
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reality been made known now, and England even, baa at lengtli 
awakened to its importaneet Of all tbe nations of the East, it is the 
Chinese in fact which is the most commercial. Led by their impas'* 
sioned ardour for tra£5c, they are to be met on every, and the most 
remote shores. Asia—the whole .industry .of Asia is snstained by 
them. Everywhere throughont its immense regions, they are the 
cultivators of the earth—the manufacturers—the artisans—the ope¬ 
ratives—in every sense, the traders. Their junks, crazy and ill- 
shapen as they are, cover or speed over every Oriental sea. Their 
madness for commerce, stimulated by desire of gain, draws them even 
to the bosom of New South Wales j St. Helena is crowded by them^ 
Singapore owes the whole of its astonishingly rapid progress to their 
enterprise, their restless activity, and unquenchable zeal, in the pur¬ 
suit of commercial objects; and while every strait and cove of the 
Indian Archipelago is traversed, or visited by them, evejry suburb of 
every great town in the East is peopled by them in multitudes, and 
converted into emporiums, where every species of traffic m carried on. 
Hence—(but we are losing ourselves in tbe wide sphere of the sub¬ 
ject) hence ibrnay safely be assumed, nothing scriou\«j(^D be appre¬ 
hended from the temporal interruption the British tr&de has expe¬ 
rienced. It is the solicitude of the Chinese, equally with anything 
the merchants of this country can feel, to promote their intercourse 
with US; and the next arrivals will, doubtless, supply tbe intelligence 
of our relations with the Empire being better consolidated, and an 
amicable feeling better guaranteed than ever. 

The preceding was in type, when the aceoutits arrived confirming 
what we have advanced, on the impossible continultice of the trade's 
Bospension. The Chinese have ex|)erienced the benefit of a rehearsal 
of the,affair of Sir Murray Maxwell,—their forts, fleet, &c. being 
battered and bruised to pieces; but the^ news is coupled with the 
tidings no less melancholy and unexpected than that of *1116 death of 
Lord Napier. Such a circumstanceicannot be 4'ut peculiarly regretted 
at such a moment j the briefness of his lordship's career in the new 
consulship, being insufficieut to the prosecution of any pl^s to their 
m^urity. Any opinions, therefore, on tlie character of his brief 
•uperiutendency, or the results to which it may liave gityen rise, ai^e 
now uncalled for, with the exception indeed of one, and which will 
oecur probably to every one, that a position at first so unhesitatingly 
taken, and warmly maintained, should not have been so easily aban¬ 
doned ; alluding of course to his Lordship’s return to Macao. To 
^this opinion, however, we by no means wish to cling with obstinate 
adherence; but it certainly appears to us, that if it were politie nt 
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once to throw defiancJ at the statutes of tlfe Eio|nre« by proceeding 
to Canton> without the customary formalf^ee it exacts from strangers, 
it was mpo/irfo—>aiid this to the highestVegiw—to yield, when the 
position it led to was gratuitously assiitBe(|>'*^^ht the Chinese were 
beaten, and the trade thrown open !! 


THE BARON VON JUDENBERG. 

(ConHuued from p, 515, Vol, VII.) 

[At the request of several of our renders, we are indneed to resume the narra- 
• tive of “The Baron Von Jitdcnberp:;” but in doing so are nware ample 
apology is due for the interruption to whieft from circumstances whiefa 
were unavoidable it has unfortunately been subjected.] 

“ The morn is up again, the dewy mom; 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all Mtmm, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb." 

The next dav the body of the lover of Angelique was interred in 
the garden of the cottage, where tjie Baron and herself were doinU 
ciled. The obsequigs, if s^ch the simpl9*cerctnotiy might he called, 
were performed by two or tliree peasants, who iiastiiy funned a 
grave, and laid tiie soldier at rest, shrouded in bis regimental dress— 

Nor is his mortal slumber less profound, 

Though priest nor blest, nor marble decked the ground. 

In the year 1834, an evergreen was shewn to the writer of these 
memoirs, in a cottage garden at Planchnoite, as a mark nf the resting 
place of Jules, at^ a memento of the ill-fated* love of Angelique. 
This shrub was planted by the hands of Angelique, and was looked 
upon by the peasantry with a kind of hallovtcd respect; it was con¬ 
secrated to a sentiment towhich every heart, whether rude or refined, 
must beat eq*ual]y responsive : for who cotdd outrage the record that 
love placed on the sfo> where' hope lay buried with the brave ? 
There it still flourishes, and " those who find contemplation in the 
nrn" may ofler, as I have done, the tribute of moornfnl sympathy. 

The Baron, after a few weeks, was snflicigntly recovered to proceed 
t 9 Paris, whither Angelique accompanied him ; but on atriviug at 
that metropolis, and finding the Baron's health no longer to require 
her care, she bid him a mournful adieu, and returned to her parents 
at Bayonne, with sorrow for her portion and oblivion for her hope. 
Existence had closed upon her—the future was a void ! 

In war and its excitements only, had Judenberg for years found* 
refuge from the anguish of memory. In peace therefore, Jie found 
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Miosclf totally B victim ta tlie “tleiiioii thougbl/’ nor did tbe shew# 
and rejoicings w1ik:Ii tlie royal momwcr^ paraded on the r,e8titutioo, 
or rather the transition of deSpotUm,afford any diversion to the gloomy 
current of his soul. In Parisian cir^le8> however* the romance of 
his life excited towards hitn a deep iuterent* and his inelancboly air* 
though it might sometimes check the exuberance of mirth* never 
cast a gloom over the society hc^frequented. 

One night, at a ball given by the Countess . . . he was met 

and recognixcrl by the Arch-Duke Charles, wlio on hiring of his 
recent adventures, exclaimed Ah, .Tudenherg you are ever to be 
found amongst the brave; you do honor to your fatherland. You 
must return with me to Vienna, whore 1 guarantee your pardon Iroat 
the Emperor." .fudeiiberg gladUy accepted the proposition* not so 
mneh en his own account* as from a desire of offering the last respects 
to bis aunt, whose life was drawing to its close* and who from his 
eradle had loved him as her son. 

Accordingly* be prepared to depart in company with the Duke* 
and a few weeks found him once more within the wails of Vienna. 
I.«tters of pardon were granted a matter of cooraeiand the Empe¬ 
ror marked his sense of the'glory he had acquired, by giving him the 
command of a distingnished regiment, llte death of his aont* which 
took place shortly after his return* put him in possession of ample 
estates. So (bat with an afflnent fortune, well*«arned fame* and lits 
sovereign's favor* a splendid* if not a happy career appeared to 
open to him. Bnt this promise of a brilliant future was a mere 
mockery of fate—a false light to the wanderer—he was again to 
become an exile. 

The mighty spirit which had evbked all Europe to arms, was now 
subdued—the conqueror was become the captive* and the general 
exultation in t^ie downfall of Napoleon, '^'as as great as the fears 
which his bold atid brilliant attempt to resume dominion had excited. 
The Austrian Capital which had tlnrice treraUed for existence before 
him* was now the Theatre of Fetes, Routes and rejoicings of every 
description. Ute troops* returning from the French frontiers* were 
coniintmlly pouring ia* and increased the general gmety and splen- 
door. The Emperor himself shared in the public festivity* nor did 
his joy seem abated by the refle(^on that the man in whose ruia he 
triumphed was the husband of his dau^ter. The array frequently 
mustered in review before their Sovereign* and on such occasions the 
displays of the day were usually teariu^ted by Smrees and Balls at 
,thc impen^ residence. One day in. a mimic conflict*, the regiment 
of .Kndsn^rg, elicited the highest milogivms by tlm rapidity and^ire* 
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cision of their evolutioiis j and he himself teceived the golden erosa 
as a mark of especial favor from the haiids nf the Emperor. This 
was an order of honor which, onlya limlt<^ yinmber were admitted* 
and the vacancy which received Judenheri^, Had been an object ol* 
darling ambition t-o Itis^deadly and implacable foe. 

It- has been often and truly observdd, that the injured may forgive, 
—the injurer, never : and the feelings of Count Kreigla towards the 
Baron von Judenberg were corroborative of the maxim. 

After the Baron's escape from Germany, the Count entered the 
Austrian service, and though his courage partook of ferocity, it must 
be admitted he gained his share of honor iu different campaigns. 
Flashed with his fame he presented himself*at Court, under the imr 
pressiou that his deserts fully merited the utmost rewards and .honeva 
which his sovereign could confer. On finding however^ 
vacant cross, for which he had even intrigued, liad been bestowed^^ 
him who had once before blasted his favorite hope, his mortihcaticat 
was equalled only by his demoniacal desire of reveuge. 

When Judenberg last saw the Count, it was on the fatal occasion 
of his arrest, when Kriegla looked on bis victim the entanic 
exnltation of (liiendk Owing to tlic temporary abseime of Kriegla, 
they had not met since Judenberg’s return, and. the inouientof tfaeii; 
rencontre seemed destined to a^ravate the rage and envy of die 
former. It was in the Imperial presence, wlmn Judenberg was 
receiving the congratulations of the wliole Cpurt on his imwly 
received lionors, that the Connt entered, and approsching a circle of 
courtiers to ascertain the cause of its unusual excitement, he per¬ 
ceived the cross,* which he had confidently expected for himself, 
glittering on the breast of bis enemy. Had Kreigla obeyed his first 
impulse, he would^jiave stabbed the Baron on the spot; but the 
deadliest revenge is ufteii j,he most reflective. Paralized with rage, 
he s;ood for «ome moments incapable of action. At length, by an 
effort, he recovered hyasflf suffieirntly to*forn^rd an apology to the 
Emperor, pleading sudden indisposition; and a prey to those torments 
which depravity inflicts upoti itself, he rushed frftm the presence. 

The Baron had not perceived the Count, end. consequently was 
unaffected*by the movements of bis enemy. On leaving Court^ 
however, as he was crossing the vestibule, two men cloaked so as to 
conceal their faces, passed him, and having paused and whispered to 
each other, followed him stealthily to hia carriage. Tlie Baron, 
unconscious of any cause for apprehension, proceeded and would 
scaroidy have notioed the occurrence, did he not on alighting at hiq 
hotel, observe the same mysterious personal^ descend from behind 
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tlic c6acli. On hia appAaching them, they fled } supposing theft or 
robbeiy to have been tlieir object, he did not attempt a pursuit, nor 
think more of the circumstance until a subsequent event excited a 
fatal interest in it. • 

.Amongst the many distinguished officers who were now in Vienna, 
there was one in whose society the Baron felt much, though a melan¬ 
choly, pleasure. This was ^pfltiian, who had been a party to the 
elopement from the convent, and also the chief instrnmfnt in effect¬ 
ing the Baron’s escape from prison. Tlie two friends spent many 
evenings together in talking over the particulars of these adventures, 
as well as the other various incidents of their chccquered lives. Ner 
was Hoffman’s society less agreeable to Jiidenberg, in consequence 
of tlie ebulliency of his spirits having subsided to a fixed, if not a 
sombre, gravity. This change he himself partly attributed to the 
of peace, and the feeling he experienced, as he said, as if the 
termination of tlie war had concluded the business of his life. Life 
is nothing to me,’* said he but in the excitements of adventure. 
The stimulus of danger enhance.s existence, but this lethargic security 
is wearisome^ It is death to tt\e feelings and faculties which the 
chances of war keep in action. Since this peaeg 1 have felt my occu¬ 
pation gone, and why it is 1 know not, but 1 am indifferent how soon 
I may follow." 

Judenberg endeavoured to rally him out of this desponding train 
of thought. Hoffman replied he felt assured he had not long to live, 
and such being the case, he only regretted he had not fallen in the 
battle field ; as he always considered a speedy death preferable to 
having life doze away in age, or sobbing it out iu sickness. 

This singular presentiment wasjcorrect: liis wishes were but too 
speedily and fatally gratified. 

The Baron, not wishing to leave his friend aldhe under such dismal 
reflections and forebodings, invited bim 'lO accompany him to his 
hotel, to which Hoffman consented. Accordingly, when the carriage 
which'ihe Baron had directed to call for him drived, he and Hoffman 
were about to enter it, but a slight hesitation was occasioned by each 
offering the other the precedency in ascending first. Hoffman, how¬ 
ever, took the lead, half jocosely observing ’Mf it were the breach, 
Judenberg, I imagine your complaisance would not so rbadily yield 
the post of honour.” Hoffman having entered the carriage, Juden¬ 
berg was on the steps about to follow him, when his attention was 
attracted by observing, at a short distance, the same individuals who 
had crossed him the preceding day, as he left the palace. They 
Appeared to watch the carriage with singular attention. While the 
Baron poised, a violent explosion causing the horses to plunge for- 
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ward, he was thrown f|om the carriage ste|)«^ and narrowly cscufied 
being crushed under the wheels. Qiy ra||^|tiiog his feet, he ran to 
the horses, which the coachman with (Ki^nUy .held in check ; at 
length having got them under restraint, and*beli:g surprised at Hoff, 
man’s not appearing, he looked within the coach, and with horror 
impossible to be described, saw his friend stretched in blood, and 
apparently writhing in the agony of death. The Baron endeavoured 
to raise him, but Hoffman waved Itiin to desist, and seizing the 
Baron’s hand, he fixed his eyes upon him as he sighed out, It is all 
over Judenberg, i'arewell.” The next moment was the last of the 
generous and gallant Hoffman. 

On examining the carrim^e, it was found that the. seat bad been 
replaced by an ingeniously contrived machine, which on pressuris, 
discharged a number of missiles to a common centre, which the body 
of the ill-fated Hoffman had unfortunately occupied. There could he, 
no doubt that this diabolical attempt was designed against the Baron, 
who bitterly regretted to owe his safety to the sacrifice of his earliest 
and best friend. Callous must be the heart of such as can view un. 
moved, the llaron as he wept over the mangled remains* The tears 
of a soldier for a friend must ever Excite^mpathy, and those which 
now flowed were equally worthy of the mourner and the mourned. 

On inquiry, it was found that two men, no doubt the same whom 
the Baron had observed, yvere seen larking abont his hotel.' But 
unconscious of an enemy, be knew not whom to suspect as the insti¬ 
gator of these assassins. While pondering over the means best cal¬ 
culated to discover his foe, he received the following letter. 

To th^Baron von Judenberg." 

You have twice crossed my path like a blight, your presence 
is a corse to me. You also have had injuries to be appeased. We 
are enemies and soldiers -tone of us must die. Tomorrow morning 
at six, ontsidh the Eastern gate of the ram^parts, I shall be ready for 
the decision. * • • “ KaEiGi.A.*’ 

It was not consonant with the Baron’s character to hesitate accep¬ 
tance of a defiance like the foregoing, even thongh Chivalry itself 
might 8anq};ion a refusal. He accordingly resolved to attend the 
assignation though almost forgetting the Count’s existence in mourn¬ 
ing bis own loss, Judenberg had in a great measure forgiven him the 
injnries inflicted. Nor could he suppose him so drunk in villany, as 
to be concerned in the black attempt from which he bad escaped. 

At the appointed hour, the Baron repaired lo the place of rendrz-^ 
voos. Kreigla was already there, accompanied by two friends. .'I'be 
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Baron being alone, accepted the offer of one (f these to become hU 
second The prelirainariescwere brief. Pistols were fixed upon as 
the weapons iA adjustment, and it was agreed to draw lots for the 
first shot. From the skill of the combatants, the first fire might be 
considered as the death-warrant of th% loser. The lots were drawn 
—Kriegla was the winner. A smile of malignant triumph played on 
his visage when be received the pistol from his friend : it had been 
long familiar to his hand, and din more than one oceasion true to his 
revenge. Its fellow was handed to the Baron, bat he was not to use 
it until the Count had first fired. The seconds placed the hostile 
parties at nine paces from each other, and then withdrew themselves 
abont as many. It wi^s then that Kriegla felt his foe at bis raerc^, 
he fixed his eyes upon the Baron with conceutratcd liate, hoping to 
di^ooyeiTXome symptom of dread at the doom which seemed inevit-* 
a^ieW was disappointed—the Baron returned his glance with a 
look of elevated calmness. Kreigla raised his pistol, fired and when 
the smoke cleared off*, perceived the Baron viewing him with the 
same cmnposure as before—bis triniMph was passed. From over 
anxiety, or so^me cause never to be explained, his aim had deceived 
.him. It was now the Baron’s tnnn.—Unwilling to spill the blood of 
his adversary, he delayed {o fire until called up.>ti by the seconds to 
do so, when be replied : ** If Count Kriegla will acknowledge he has 
wronged me, I seek no further satisfaction. There arc other coun¬ 
tries where his valor must comiuaiid the iiighest honors, and more 
than atone for the disappuintmeuts he has experienced in his native 
land.” 

Fire” cried the Count, and if your aim be not more successful 

than iniiie has been, another trial will convince* von how truly I 

« • 

abhor you.” * 

The Baron fired—the Count sprung convulsively several feet in the 
air—and before the seconds, or tim Baron <;piild reach the spot where 
he stood, he lay a lifeless corpse upon the tnrf.—The ball from the 
Baron s pistol had passed through bis brain % 
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THE ^AST lx\DI \ CpSiPANY, 

As described in a Famdi 

In enumerating the great powers wluch,.divide the world between 
them» we mention France, England, Russia, (^hina, but we never speak 
of the East India Ciompatty, which is however a power of the brst 
rank, with numerous armies, pro8|)erous finances, and immense 
possessions.* ’ " ' 

TTie dominibn olF the India Company are placed under sovereignty to 
the crown of England; but the merchants of f ondoii Who' constitute 
that Company render neither fealty nor homage to the Sovereign, 
who has exchanged that idle tribute for something more sut)stantial, 
and ten millions paid annually since 1766 into the exchequer of tlj^ 
Kingdom, bear the best testimony to the vassalage of the Copipanjr^,. 

'I'he principle revenues of the East India Company proceed from 
taxes on land and sales in the market, from transito duties and 
stamps, and more especially from the monopoly which jt assumes of 
salt, opium, tobacco, &c. Tlie pr<^uce of the tax on land exceeds 
151 millions; the several monopolies yield a yearly income of 75 
millions. Commerce is also an immense source of riches ; thus the 
tea imported by the Company into England gives every year a profit 
of at least 30 millions; but the new Charter now' in a state of pre¬ 
paration will dry up this channel of revenue; from the mouth of 
April 1834, the Company will be forced to renounce this important 
branch of its incofbe. 

lliose parts of India directly governed by the Company are di¬ 
vided into tliree Prtddencies or Governments, namely : 

Bbngai.,^ with Calcutta for its capital, having a population of 
58,000,000 inhabitants: ^ , 

Madras (capital Madras) with 16,000,000 inhabitants and 
Bombay (capital Bombay) with 11,000,000. 

But the Company has its vassals, and reckons 40 milUons of these 
Ijubmitted^ its sceptre. Here are then 135 millions of individuals 
bowing beneath the yoke of some huhdreds of merchants, residing at 
a distance of 3,000 leagues from them, and governing them by proxy. 

These Kings of India almost all reside in Loudon; cross the city 
and you may nod to one of them at every step you proceed; tliey 
are in number 1976. They have organized a court of proprietors, ifi 
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which all have a right to gjve their votes to ele^ the directors and to 
settle the division of profits.« ITie real sovereignty resides in a Court 
of Directors, composed of 24 members, two fifths of whom are elected 
and renewed each year. The crowu^ its quality of Lord Paramount, 
has reserved to itself a species of aupenniendauce which it exercises 
by means of a Board of Control, of whidi. all the Cabinet ministers 
are ea officio members. I’his Bpard exammes and approves, or dis¬ 
approves, the acts of the Court of Directors and esj^ially decides on 
matters relating to peace, war, or treaties. 

The chief agents of the Company are the Governor of Beqgal (who, 
with superior authority,^ has the title of Governor General) thS 
Governors of Madias and Bombay ; these two last may under certain 
mrcomShpiceB be suspended from their functions by tlie first, who 
whenever he judges it necessary, comes into their territories and ex¬ 
ercises his authority there. 

The number of Europeans inhabiting India is estimated at about* 
40,000. The insignificance of this total can only he estimated by 
the recollection of tlie lOO millions of natives among whom they re¬ 
side. But it must not be forgoUen that the Singlnh Government 
with difficulty permits its subjects to establish themselves as pro¬ 
prietors in India j its experience in this respect has been improved 
by the lesson it received in North America, and it is unwilling to 
admit of the formation of an Anglo-Indian population on the banks 
of the Ganges for whom the watchword of Liberty may one day be¬ 
come a signal of independence. o 

Tl»e civil and military appointments, which the Company thinks 
necessary to confer on Englishmen; arc sought aj^er with avidity, for 
they are munificently recompensed and are Jthe source of rapid for¬ 
tunes. The Governor of Bengal receives a yearly pa/ of 600,000 
francs} the Governor of Madras a sfilary of *40K,000, and the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay of 350,000 j, and the lowest functionary, who would 
be well paid amongst us with 100 francs a month, receives no less 
timn 5 or 6,000 francs a year, and has besides the opportunity of 
embarking in lucrative speculation. 
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THE DOUBLE HOME GOVERNMENT OF 
BRITISH INDfA. 

The India Company still continues tdexist, in all Us integrity, 
as a drag upon the good government of India. The Americans 
are excessively anxious for a good government; but, they ne¬ 
glect the means; they have no external check upon their local 
government; no foreign imperial father of their country; no 
proprietors, directors, committees^ officers, and warehouses in 
Lciiderihall market; no magniticent ships to export their crops ; 
no Board of Commissioners established by the good-will of the 
crown, the fountain of all good, to control the Proprietory Go¬ 
vernment; no King, Bishops, Barons, an|jl Knights to assemble 
at Westminster and charter them away to a municipal corpora¬ 
tion of the metropolis. Yet, they seem to prosper, whilst our 
Empire in the East is the scene of bankruptcy, famine, and 
cholera. Two centuries and a half liave brought about unfor- 
seen changes; yet, nominally, the government of India has 
never been altered, so far as regards the body in whom the 
actual government of India is reposed ; it still io the 

Court of 24 directors, though mow they have it under the 
control of a brancb«of the executive government of England; 
for, as soon as the Company became a conqueror, parliament was 
obliged to restrain the Company from sending out any despatch, 
with regard to any matters relating to the civil and military govoru- 
ment or the revenues of India, until it had been approved of by 
the crown. However, this was not sufficient to ensure the good 
government of the conquered territories, which continue yet to 
be treated as the ecountries of enemies, still a fair prey to the 
pirate and the plunderer. As soon as the Company acquired 
territory, the commercial and the political functions of the 
Company and of its seryants should have been perfectly sepa¬ 
rated from esuch other; the Company was allowed to retain 
any trade, then the Bpaq^s of Tfrade ajt (jbe several presidencies 
should have been the only commercial agents and corres¬ 
pondents of the Court of Directors, but the Captain-general, 
the Vice-King is yet tho chief factor of the Company, and as 
such, he and his privy councillors are constantly constrained to 
defiloire every sign of prosperity; they are forced to condole 
with the directors of Leadenhall market on the abundant supply 
of the Calcutta bazar with iron, copper, and woollen, and the 
high price of cotton, silk, indigo, sugar, and saltpetre; but 
above all things, they must send Home the 630,0002., clear of 
the Home charge of three million, in order to keep up the price * 
of India Stock in the Alley. What an infamous faction^ yet it 
East India and Col, Mag. Vol. /x. No. 52, March, ^ T 
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is called a OovernmenC and Leadenhall mirkot is called Homo \ 
the silk, and cotton, the*indigo and saltpetre, the mohurs and 
rupees, aye, the fanams'and pice, even the cowries, all belong 
to the market house, L*eadenhal] \fi their home; it is the Capitol 
of India. 

In 1784, parliament invested the crown with powers which 
are paramount to those exercised by the Company, however, it 
was pretended that the patronage of India was too valuable to 
be entrusted to the crown, and that it was necessary to make 
the Company respectable, therefore it was most improperly 
given to the Company; who, to this hour, continue to punish 
their worst writers, factors, and merchants, by appointing them 
to act as the magistrates and judges of India, It was also pre¬ 
tended that England contained only 24 men who possessed 
sufficient personal and local knowledge of India and of the 
affairs of India to be able to govern India, and that those 24 
men were already indissolubly attached to the Company; there¬ 
fore, that, if England would govern India it must be done by 
means of the Company and its 24 directors, and that the Crown 
Commissioners should merely'control them occasionally; half a 
century has elapsed, the Court has peftshed off and been 
renewed time after time, yet it continues to contain the only 
24 men in England who can direct the afhirs of India; indeed, 
the extreme apathy, indolence, and ignorance of tho successive 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, shows that they arc 
totally unfit for any good purpose; the Board never has done 
more than meddle occasionally with the system of misrule con¬ 
ducted at the India House ; in fact, the (commissioners and 
their officers are all pensioner^ of Uie:Court of Directors. 1'he 
most ignorant commissioners ought only ^to have allowed the 
intelligence of the directors to operate as a check upon them ; 
but indolence and corroptioii have induced eaih successive 
Board to let the Company eoniliaue tQ.misrole India. It admits 
that the Company yet continues to possess a detailed know¬ 
ledge which the Board itself has never yet acquired^ moreover, 
the establishment of the Board is limited as to its expenditure, 
whilst that of the Company is excessively extravagant and quite 
unlimited; hence, the officers of the Board are inadequate to in¬ 
spect and control all the mixed commercial and political business 
of the Company, and td originate political despatches on all 
matters; they are completely overwhelmed with papers by the 
superior number of writers employed by the Company. 
Npthing would bo easier than to improve the machinery of 
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the Board and to recHuit it with sufficient intelligence, activity, 
and strength; the mere fact that itjs ignorant, indolent and weak, 
is no argument that it must always continue to be so ; its present 
constitution and establishmenjt are indedd very despicable and 
very inadequate to originate any, but the more important des¬ 
patches, referring to general principles and higher subjects of 
government: arrangements should be made to render the 
Board a competent organ of government. 

I'he Company is so very awkward a machine that parliament 
has been obliged to deprive it totally of all concern in origi¬ 
nating the more important portion of the political corres¬ 
pondence with India, and to entrust that duty entirely to the 
Board ; up to the year 1032, 455 secret political despatches 
emanated from the India Board, and were sent through the 
secret committee to India. The Board of Control is not a mere 
office of check, to prevent the Court of Directors from doing 
what is wrong; ,but, it is their sworn duty, through the Court 
of Directors, to do what is right; however, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, comprising within themselves all the functions of all 
the Boards, superior and inferior,* whiq^ conduct the business of 
a great state, bavd the larger share in the administration of 
India. Sometimes, the Court of Directors has treated the 
Board of Commissiopers unceremoniously; but, of late years, 
the serious differences have been fewer. There has been very 
little opposition on the part of the Court of Directors, merely 
for the sake of opposition; but, in the political department, the 
view taken at the India House has generally been more con¬ 
formable to the eiew that was taken by Lord Cornwallis than 
to that of the Board ; andjdiirin^ Lord.Wellesley’s administra¬ 
tion, the Court and Board were at issue as to the policy 
pursued by his Lordsbin. The neutral system has been more 
advocated at the India Hoc^ than it has been at the Board, 
more especially duriqg period of Lord Wellesley’s adminis¬ 
tration. Certain very important discussions which took place 
in the council at Fort William, in the year 1814, are still kept 
secret from the Court of Directors. Without doubt, substan¬ 
tially, the political government of India devolves upon the 
ifoard. 

The employment of a double organ of government occasions 
great delay, and renders it absolutely impossible to attach 
responsibility, for any act, to any minister. A single authority 
would ensure more promptitude, and responsibility would at¬ 
tach to it. Every subject is investigated and examined at th^ 
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India House just as fully, as if it had not lo be submitted to the 
Board of Control; and, in many instances, the desire of avoid¬ 
ing* collision has led to the continued and renewed postpone¬ 
ment of instructions upon importa'ht subjects ; that circumstance 
has occasioned inconvenience, especially when a new President 
has not had that confidence in his own opinion, or in the opinion 
suggested to him by those who have been longer in the office, 
as he would have acquired after some years continuance at the 
India Board. The existence of these two co-ordinate authori¬ 
ties has tended to retard the despatch of the public business in 
a most extraordinary degree, and in retarding it, to make the 
whole more unsatisfactory than it would otherwise be. The 
length of time that elapses between an occurrence in India, and 
the receipt in India of the opinion of the Home authorities 
thereupon, is, necessarily, very considerable under any circum¬ 
stances, but the time is increased in an immense proportion, by 
the necessity of every despatch going through the two 
establishments, and being, in many cases, the subject of 
Icngthcnccf controversy between them ; the consequence is, 
that, very often, by the time the despatch arrives in India, 
circumstances have changed, and then comes another reference 
home, and when the instruction gets out a second time, of 
course, the chances are very much greater, that there has been a 
substantial alteration in the circumstances to which they were 
intended to apply. Sometimes there is very unpardonable de¬ 
lay in England in answering despatches, and then these two 
evils aggravate each other. The drafts of previous communi¬ 
cations have been frequently Retained at the Board even twelve 
months, the whole of which delay is obviously owing to the 
duplication of the authorities ; and some 'of the despatches so 
detained have been of very high importance. The immense 
length to which the despatches both to India ai¥d from India 
are habitually extended, and the greKt toluminoiisness, almost 
proverbial,of all Indian writings, has been a very pregnant cause 
of the delay and inconvenience that has occurred. ‘ The delay 
occasioned by these circumstances has extended to several 
years, upon many very important points of a pres.-'ing nature; 
but the despatches respecting which there has been the greatest 
delay, were despatches relating to general views of policy. 
This delay is an evil of such magnitude as to call for an altera¬ 
tion in the system of the two authorities, as at present constituted. 
A merchant in Calcutta receives a reply from his correspondent 
iirLofglon, generally in eight months, sometimes much earlier* 
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but, the Calcutta g'ovornment calculates on leceiving’an answer 
from the Court of Directors, upon gfenetal subjects, in about two 
years. Such is the very clumsy machine made use of by Eng** 
land for governingp India. The Eropitb iS|^overned by two 
Chambers ; but a subordinate portion of the empire is governed 
by two Houses, formed on opposite principles; permanent 
seats in the active house being sold to the highest bidder 
whilst those in the upper house are filled by the minister of the 
day ; the principle of the Directory is selfish, that of the Board 
patriotic; corruption is the power which is employed to sot the 
machine in action, and purity is the check employed to regulate 
its movements. The Stuarts created a body of pirates, and 
sold royal charters to them ; they were duly punished for their 
crimes, but the needy Dutchman, who supplanted his own 
father-in-law, continued to sell power to the Company. Parlia¬ 
ment is so very tenacious of chartered rights, and the property 
of corporations, that it will notallow the powers and privileges 
of iho Company to be investigated; the pirate, the monopolist, 
has become the Mogul, and as such still continues to be carved 
info shares, which are bought and sold daily according as people 
require to be chaplains, judges, or rnhgistrates in India. The 
chartered right of the beldame Company to plunder India must 
not be hinted at, it is so paramount to the natural right of the 
people of India to govern themselves. In the time of Elizabeth 
it was necessary to have an India Company governed by 24 
directors, to pirate, buccanicr, carry on the slave trade, and 
import pepper ; therefore, now, it is necessary to have an India 
Company goveri^d by 24 directors to rob India and to disgrace 
England. Tho old machine must not be broke up; for, if it 
was broke up, what would become of that pure, intelligent, 
disinterested, and very deserving body, the proprietors; they 
have been aursed with \he lifers blood of the people of India • 
they have inherited stock from^ their foffefathers, and they gorge 
themselves to death’at fhe expense of India ; the wretched pro¬ 
prietors tqil not, neither do they spin, but they possess shares of 
India stock; they invest their money in scarlet broad cloth, fos 
decking out the Lord of the universe, therefore they have a 
light to fear the rings out of the ears of those who come 
to worship him. Parliament has put down the African slave 
trade by which the proprietors obtained a dividend, therefore^ 
according to the logic of the Company, the people of India are 
the natural slaves of the Company, and England mfist guarantee 
their punctual remittance ot tribute sufiicient to satisfy tho prdo 
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prictors, directors, officei;^, servants, and [>ensionors of Leaden- 
hall, although no one c^n see whai connexion there is between 
Leadenhall and India.. There is no longer any trade, yet the 
old Company muj^be kept up; the old mill must continue to 
grind away, else the blind brute would starve, for it is not fit 
fbr aiiy thing else; the wear and tear must be provided for, 
and of course it is much greater than when grist came to the 
mill; and lest the movement of the old machine should be too 
violent it must be counteracted by a highly polished and very 
expensive board of royal commissioners, who sit quietly slung 
in their easy chairs, and go round with the mill quite uncon¬ 
scious of any motion whatever ; the President dozing over his 
bottle of port wine and pill of opium, and the Secretary cutting 
up a qiiill. 

The natives regard the Governor General as the Nabob, 
without reference to the delegated authority which each might 
respectively hold, or the source from which such authority might 
proceed. 

Throughout lndia,*limong ajl servants, both civil and military, 
it is a prevailing, almost an universal ppinion, that those 
Governors General who have attended least to the orders they 
have received from England have been the greatest benefactors 
to the country, and have best consulted the interests of the 
people and of the rulers themselves. 

The organ of government in India requires to be concentrated 
and simplified, the authorities at home stand in need of a similar 
process; for, at present, no one in India understands who is the 
real authority in England; the Indian government in England 
is so divided between the CJonrt of Directors and the Board of 

li I r 

Control, and the details of such division cm any given subject, 
are so little known, even to the Company's own servants in 
India, that they are ignorant where representations are most 
likely to be eCTectual; therefore, it is lllgHly desirable that those 
two bodies should ^ united into one, and thus the really 
^ responsible authority be made known to the public. Incon¬ 
venience has arisen from the civil servants in India not being 
aware of the definition of the several powers of the two autho¬ 
rities in England, and consequently finding a reluctance to 
communicate with either of them, lest oiTence should be given 
to the other. If gentlemen in India knew more precisely the 
influential source whence orders on any particular subject pro- 
( 'ceed, they would much more readily than at present, address 
represe|itations to that authority; but at present the authority 
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is so vag'ue and so djvided that the officers of India are occa¬ 
sionally much at a loss to g’uess thei precise source whence 
instructions issue, or with whom they may most effectually 
communicate. The double authority in England prevents that 
more full and useful communication of the officers in India with 
the authorities in England, which, if the authority were single, 
would bo the rule ; and it thereby impedes the zeal of the 
officers in India in the performance of their respective duties. 

Except the few natives employed in Ihe public offices at the 
presidencies, who see the public correspondence conducted by 
not less than 13 gentlemen in England, the natives of India 
^ave no clear understanding of the constitution of the authority 
in England, their idea of the Company exceedingly vague, so 
that they cannot have any remarkable preetige existing in 
their minds in favour of the Court of Directors of the united 
company of merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
the weakening of which, by any alteration of the constitution 
of the authorities in England, could in any degree operate on 
ihe native mind unfavourably to the British interests in India. 
The natives of India do not entertain any feeling of reverence 
for the authority of the Court of DiI%etors of the United Com¬ 
pany which they Would not equally transfer to the authority of 
the crown of the United Kingdom ; but, on the contrary, such 
a transfer would be calculated to increase their reverence for the 
authorities in England ; for, at present, the natives of India are 
already partially acquainted with the crown, as the final au- 
■ thority in all appeals from India, and they naturally comprehend 
clearly the nature of that authority from the sovereignty of the 
various dynasties of Hindoo and Mahomedan Kings, which they 
were accustomed^to, before our acquisition of the country. 

If it appeared expedient to the legislature in England mate¬ 
rially to alter the constitution of the organ of administering 
the India government Jin England ; (hr instance, if the charter 
of the East India Company should not be renewed, and the 
territorial government should be confided to some other body, 
such a change would not produce any effect whatever ^pon 1^ 
^ minds of the natives subject to the dominion .of the British; for 
the natives of India neither understand anything nor care any¬ 
thing about the authority at home ; they look to the local 
government; the annihilation of the Company would make no 
impression whatever on the mass of the people, it would not 
excite either hope or fear. 

The government of India, in all its branches, might be con- 
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ducted by one body od by two bodies, hi^ving' a very dififerent 
relation to each other, from that which now exists between the 
court and the board, with<much greater facility, and much greater 
advantage of every kind; but as long as the administration 
of the government continues in tRe hands of the Company, no 
very material alteration can be made in the present system, as 
it applies to the powers of the court and board; no doubt, some 
anomalies might be corrected,*but so long as the Company shall 
be, in India and ostensibly, the executive governors, theirpowers 
cannot be materially diminished ; and if they are not diminished, 
then there is no remedy for the existing delays. 

One body might be formed to conduct the government of 
India; and, if that body were formed upon the present board, 
it would only be necessary to give it the assistance of some 
practical Indian functionaries, and, in the first instance, some 
of those directors and officers who had taken a part in Indian 
administration at Home. 

By the Act of 1033, still further summary powers have been 
vested in the President of the Board of Commissioners ; and 
the East India Company has Jbeen divested altogether of its 
commercial character, yet*Chat corporate body is continued in a 
political capacity fur the very inadequate public advantage of 
Mr. Mill and some few other able men, who are officers of the 
East India House establishment, thoroughly to sift and examine 
and give their opinions upon the decisions of the India Board 
upon important questions before finally settled. 


CIKCULAR LETTERS addressed to OFFlCfcRS of the IN¬ 
DIAN SERVICE, by the INblA BOARD in Feb. 1832. 

To Lieut.-Col. James Salmond with his replies, 
(ConiinuedJrom No. 51, page 177.) 

Clothing Board. —^These BoaiUs are^coinposed, at all the 
Presidencies, of the military auditor-general, commandant of 
;^tillery, chief engineer, adjutant-general, and quarter-master- 
^neral, if colonels in the army; to whom are joined any othijr 
colonels of regiments who may happen to be at any time*' 
resident at the several Presidencies, all without salaries. 

The off-reckonings of all the Presidencies are thrown into a 
common stock, and divided equally among the Colonels of the 
line and artillery. The colonels of engineers receive an equi¬ 
valent from the public treasury. The shares amount to about 
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(iOOi. a year. The Colonels are permitted to receive them and 
reside in England. A secretary to each Clothings Board is al¬ 
lowed from the army. 

In Bengal the clothing for the army^s made up under the 
inspection of two agents, military men. At Bombay one agent, 
also an officer, is found sufficient. 

At Madras the clothing has of late years been supplied by 
contract, under the inspection of fhc Clothing Board; and as 
the system has been found both cheap and efficient, it will pro¬ 
bably be extended to the other Presidencies. 

Barrack Department. —There are but three officers with- 
drWn from the army for this department at all the Presidencies. 

Buildings, Canals, and Roads. —Most of these worlis are, 
and all arc ordered to be, executed by officers of engineers. 

Qommistariat and Stud Departments. —The Stud Depart¬ 
ment, except as a branch of the Commissariat, employing one 
or two officers at each Presidency, will probably soon be 
abolished. There are at present twelve officers in Bengal, and 
one at Bombay, employed in that line. 

But the Commissariat department absorbs no less than 21 
officers in Bengal; *25 ditto in MadraS; 9 ditto In Bombay- 
Total, G5. 

The Commissariat was established in 1809. In 1828, Sir 
Thomas Munro recorded his opinion that it had bedn found 
economical in peace and efficient in war. The public records of 
Madras confirm this opinion. 

In Bengal and at Bombay some frauds have been discovered ; 
and the Court of directors have desired the several governments 
of India to review the subject, and transmit their opinion, 
whether, in the present tranquil state of India, the Commissariat 
supplies might not lie obtained in a cheaper and more satisfac¬ 
tory manner.by contract? 

There are undoubtedly great objections to the employment of 
military men in a department so essentially mercantile, inde¬ 
pendently of the objection of withdrawing so many officers from 
military duty. But it must be considered that, in times of war, 
the armies in the field must have a commissariat; that there is 
nb class of*men in India to furnish a commissariat but the mili¬ 
tary; and that the knowledge and experience acquired by 
commissariat officers in peace eminently qualifies them for the 
conduct of that department in war. 

It should also be considered that the offices to which military 
men are eligible, are but few in proportion to their mimkers,^ 
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and that tho salaries Attached to them afford the only means of 
providing for a family during their progress to a regiment. 

1'he Keturn* shows Hhat the number of civil, political and 
miscellaneous offices not strictly.of a military nature, held by 
military men, do not even now (and they are daily diminishing) 
withdraw much more than one officer in each regiment or bat¬ 
talion from his military duties. 

Secretary and Examiners in Colleges, Superinlendant of 
Police, and an Assay Master .—These appointments are pecu- 
ciiiiar to Bengal and have no doubt arisen out of some sup¬ 
posed peculiar fitness of individual officers for the appointments 
respectively held by them. 

Q." 5. The effect of the separation of the Company's army 
from the King's, in respect to efficiency, good spirit and 
economy, and the probable consequences of bringing the whole 
directly under the authority of IVlinisters and establishments of 
the crown, the several arms being separately considered, with 
distinction of Europeans and Natives. 

The experience of three quarters of a century has shown that 
the Company's army, detached from the King's, has never been 
wanting in efficiency nor in good spirit; s'ome little allowance 
being made foroccasional ebullitions ofdissatisfaction,which have 
been promptly attended to and removed by the Home authori¬ 
ties. The dissatisfaction itself having always arisen from what 
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There are at the three Presidencies 806 regiments and battalions, each having 
80 officers ; vts., 1 Colonel; 1 Lieutenant-colonel; 1 Major; 5 Captains ; 
<6 Lieutenants ; 4 Cornets nnd Ensigns, or second Lieutenants—Total, SO. 
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was considered to bo* over>economy, sufficiently demonstrates 
that that principle has not been neglected in the Company's 

military arrangements. ^ 

To bring the Company’s army directly nnder the authority of 
Ministers and establishments of the Crown, unless the Indian 
territory be also transferred (in which case the army must ne¬ 
cessarily accompany it) appears ^o be an experiment at once 
hazardous and gratuitous. • 

No strong inducement, much less necessity for such a mea¬ 
sure, appear# to exist now more than at any other time. 
I 4 deed, the reason formerly pleaded for such a change, 
namely, the jealousies entertained by tlm King’s officers of the 
Company’s, and of the Company’s of them, and of each‘^>thor, 
at the dillercnt Presidencies, has nearly ceased to operate. The 
allowances have been made the same to all (King’s and Com¬ 
pany’s) at all the Presidencies, and staff appointments and 
commands fairly apportioned among them. 

If even some suppressed feeling of that kind yet remain, a 
question may well be raised, whether it bo prejudicial to the 
national interest; whether it be desirable that all the officers 
of a colonial army*of 200,000 men, serving at the distance of 
half the globe, in a rich and fertile country, should be united 
in one common feeling and interest. 

The acquisition of an empire over one-eighth of the popula¬ 
tion of the world, differing from their conquerors in appearance, 
in mariners and in religion, situated at such a distance, and re¬ 
tained at so small a cost to the usurping state, is, perhaps, the 
greatest politicaf phenomenon ever exhibited to the admiration 
of mankind. To tamper unnecessrily with a mechanism so 
unusual, so delicate, and yet so powerful, would indicate a spirit 
of daring adventure rather than of political prudence. 

It will bd remembered that the fear pf a transfer of the Com¬ 
pany’s army to the Crown, some 40 years ago, roused a feeling 
of turbulent apprehension in the minds of the Company’s officers, 
which thb arrangement of 1706 with difficulty allayed; and it 
is to be apprehended that a renewal of the same scheme would 
t>e followed by a revival of the same feelings. 

Besides the possible objections on the part of the Company’s 
officers to be transferred to the service of the Crown, where 
their interests, as a distant body, could so little compete with 
that of his Majesty’s immediate servants, having their general 
residence in Europe, an objection well worthy the deliberation 
of a statesman presents itself in the possible action of the mea¬ 
sure on the minds of his Majesty’s officers. * 
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The Indian service '(a one in which men seek fortune at least 
as much as honour. His*Majesty's service is one of almost pure 
honourable ambition. The stain which the military mind may 
receive from a large and constant admixture of less noble feel¬ 
ing may be attended by consequences which no partial good 
could compensate or redeem. 

If, notwithstanding the novelty and hazard of the experi¬ 
ment, it should be resolved to transfer the Company’s army to 
the Crown, no better scheme can, 1 think, be devised for that 
purpose than the one proposed by Lord CornwalUs in his letter 
to Mr. Dundas, dated 7th November, 1794. 

In that scheme his Lordship proposed that the Native army 
should remain a distinct body,admitting of no interchanges with 
the officers of the European establishment; a principle which 
he justly considered indispensable for the purpose of preventing 
the most injurious supercessions of the local officers by those of 
greater interest from the Home army. 

The character of Lord Cornwallis stands so high, his public 
principles were so pure, his judgment so sound, that were there 
not to my mind an essential dilTorcnce in the relative condition of 
the King’s and Company's officers now and mi 1794, and as great 
difference in the state and condition of the East India Company 
itself, 1 would not venture, whatever might be my private mis 
givings, to combat opinions flowing from such an authority. 
But, as 1 have already observed, the jealousies that formerly 
subsisted between the King’s and Company’s oflicers, which 
formed the main ground of Lord Cornwallis’s objection to 
separate establishments, have been removed. ^ 

If a lurking jealousy also existed, though not avowed, of the 
too great power of the Company’s army, at that time having 12 
regiments of European infantry enrolled in its returns, those 
regiments have since been reduced to three, and a proportionate 
increase made to his Majesty’s troops. 

If, too, an idea pervaded his mind, at that time perhaps well 
founded, that the Company might find it their interest to retain 
the territory, then yielding a large surplus revenue, and the 
trade, then a gaining one, notwithstanding the proposed 
transfer of their army to the Crown, those ideas nlust now be 
abandoned. 

Instead of a surplus revenue there is a large annual deficit, 
and Instead of a gaining, there is a losing trade. It cannot, 
therefore, be the interest of the East India Company to retain 
t-the territory without the army, over whose expenses they could 
then exqrcise no effectual control. 
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Q. 6. Whether thirc may bo grougdS to infer, that, if the 
Company's army were under the government of King's minis¬ 
ters, any considerable saving of expensp would ensue, by the 
reduction or consolidation erf establishments generally, or in 
time of peace ; by less chargeable plans of recruiting, including 
under the former head, arrangements for the. appointment and 
education of cadets, and the convci,yance of troops from England 
to India; and under the latter, all retiring f)rovisions made at 
the expense of the Government, by the more economical provi¬ 
sion and appropriation of stores ; by cheaper freight, or by other 
nrore frugal arrangements ; and how far an opposite result is to 
be apprehended ? • 

If the Company’s army were transferred to the Crowii, the 
allowances made to a few King’s staff, of the adjutant and 
fpiartermaster-gbncrars departments, might be saved. The 
salaries of the medical inspector, and his two deputies, might 
also be saved. 

A few thousand pounds might also, perhaps, be saved by 
sending the ordnance cadets, now educated at Addiscombe, to 
Woolwich, and the recruits now collected at Chatham to the 
King’s depots. 

The freight of troops might also possibly be reduced but all 
these savings might, if thought advisable, be made, with equal 
facility, under the present system of government. 

It is not probable that any reduction could be made in the 
other charges adverted to in this paragraph. 

Q. 7. Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public in¬ 
terest connected with the army might be effected from en¬ 
couraging the settlement of British subjects in India, or in any 
of our Eastern coltnies ? 

Whilst there is no deficiency of recruits in Europe, and the 
Irish nursery seems inexhaustible, it d^es not appear that any 
advantage, except the jmving of outward freight for the soldiers 
who go to India, and the homeward freight to the few who 
return, would, in a military point of view, be derived from en¬ 
couraging the settlement of British subjects in India, or in any 
of our Eastern colonies. It must be recollected, too, that a 
plentiful supply of cheap land is essential to colonization, as 
well as a climate suited to the constitution of the proposed 
colonists, which, if they could be had in India, as they cannot, 
would, for many generations, rear up only a nation of husband¬ 
men, a class to whom military service is proverbially ungrateful. 

If even, after a great length of time, such colonists were 1# 
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become sufficiently numerous to throw oi)t military recruits to 
the army, they would probably bo more dang^erous jis neig'h- 
bours and allies than serviceable as mercenaries. It was the 
opinion of Lord Cornwallis that all the European regpiments, 
serving' in India, should be frequently relieved, and that no 
European soldier should be allowed to remain there after he 
became unfit for military duty, but pensioned and sent home. 

It is ascertained by expertence, that Englishmen cannot in¬ 
crease and multiply in the country properly called India, in the 
hot triangle included between the Himalaya mountains, the 
Indus, and the sea. 

The East India Company, for more than half a century, have 
had more than 10,000 soldiers constantly stationed within those 
limits, of whom not one in ten have returned to Europe ; yet 
there are not perhaps 100 men and women now living in all 
India the offspring of European soldiers by European women, 
who have been born in that country. 

Even the number of adult children of European soldiers, by 
Native women is small, barely supplying a few drummers and 
lifers to th'e Native regiments, and a few half-caste wives to 
the King’s and Company’s soldiers. « 

Such a race, if it were to multiply, could only assimilate with 
the black Portuguese of India, a race the least respected and 
respectable, and the least fitted for soldiers, of all the tribes that 
diversify that populous country. 

The children of officers, of the Company’s civil servants, 
aud of all Europeans possessing adequate means, are invariably 
sent to Europe in childhood, and cease as ^effectually to be 
natives as if they had been borq in Europe. 

In the range of hills, which form the base of the Himalaya 
mountains, from the Siitledge to the BuAimpooter, is to be 
found the only country susceptible of European polonization. 
Of this country, mountamous, rocky and barren, but a small por- 
tioti is subject to our sway, and that fs afready occupied by a 
population which must be extirpated before room ca/i be made 
fi)r British colonists. 

As to the settlement of other British subjects in India, men 
of wealth and capital, and commercial enterprise, the question 
apparently has no military bearing. But if it had, I think it 
may be safely predicated that no man of wealth, not of a pecu¬ 
liar CMt of mind, will ever think of transplanting himself, much 
less his family, from the salubrious regions of Britain to the 
(mortal,climate of India. Ne man, as far as my experience goes. 
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has yet done so. Every man who makes*a rortuiie in India, and 
has a family, ships first his family, and then his wealth and him¬ 
self, back to his native land. • 

Practically there is no obstruction to*tbe settlement of men 
of capital in India now; but tfie country is obviously suited only 
to adventurers, to those who have no means of comfortable ex¬ 
istence at home. All the openingrs afforded by the manufacture 
of indigo are filled as fast as they^ccur. The market is even 
overstocked with adventurers; and so*it would be in other 
lines of trade, if such shall ever be opened, in the production 
and manufacture of silk, sugar, cotton, or any other staple. 

*Q. 8. What would bo the probable effects of having the 
whole Indian army under one Govcrn(fi‘ and one Comnry^dcr- 
in-chief ? 

The whole Indian army ought to be, and substantially is, 
under the Governor-general of India, who is responsible for the 
expenses of India, of which the military are a main branch, and 
the Governor-general has, in late despatches, been specially ex¬ 
horted to exercise the control with which he is legally vested 
habitually and vigorously. 

To give full effect, however, to this essential power, the 
Governor-general ought also to be appointed Captain-general; 
so that no obstacle or counteracting authority may impede or 
mutilate such orders as he may find it necessary to give with a 
view to military economy. 

The Commander-in-chief in Bengal is usually Commander- 
in-chief of ail His Majesty’s forces serving in India. If he die, 
or vacate his pos|, the command devolves upon the senior officer 
of His Majesty’s army present ip India. But the command of 
the Company’s troops at the several Presidencies is vested jn 
separate Commanders-in-chief, who are also Members of Coun¬ 
cil at their Respective P^sidcncies: and I am not aware of any 
advantage that qpuld be derived by merging their military pa¬ 
tronage and command in that of the Bengal Commander-in- 
chief, wl^o must necessarily have very inferior means ofjiidging 
of the discipline of the armies of the other Presidencies, or of 
the talents and merits of their officers. 

• The arifiies of each Presidency are sufficiently numerous to 
require the constant and undivided superintendence of an officer 
of rank, who, if not called Commander-in-Chief, must be 
Commander of the forces. The designation, however, of Com- 
mander-in-Chief has its value, and there does not appear to be 
any sufficient cause for a change either in his title, or the partial 
independence and extent of his authority. « * 
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Q. 0. How far the*existing- system of Government direction 
and control, in so far as the same may depend on arrangements 
fixed by Parliamentary enactments, is, in its influence on the 
army, productive of good or evil,as compared with any changes 
which have been, or may be, suggested as expedient, on 
grounds of efficiency, economy, and security ? 

The existing system of direction and control of all the affairs 
of India seems well calculated for, and perfectly effectual to, its 
object. 

The division of authority between the Court of Directors and 
his Majesty’s Commisioners for the affairs of India establishes a 
mutual and salutary check on both. Perhaps some additional 
authority and effect might be given to the orders from home, if, 
when those orders were promulgated to the army in India they 
bore the counter signature of the minister for the affairs of India; 
so that the King’s commands might always be apparent to thoso 
who bear his commision as well as that of the East India 
Company. 

A further security for unhesitating obedience to the King’s 
commands would be found in the adoption of a measure long 
ago proposed by Lord Cornwallis to harmonize and assimilate 
the Indian and British establishments. Lord Cornwallis’s pro¬ 
position was (and I am justified in saying that it has also had 
the sanction of the Duke of Wellington) that the Company’s 
officers, when they shall have attained the rank of general 
officer, shall be eligible to serve his Majesty in any part of the 
world. 

It is true that Lord Cornwallis offered tliris proposition as 
part of a scheme for transferring the Company’s army to the 
crown, but there does not appear to be any essential objection 
to introducing it into the present separate establishment. 

Such a distinction, though it would cost nothing to the 
donor, would be of the utmost value tp the receiver; it would, 
give him rank and estimation in British society; it would, 
by uniting the services at a certain point, remove the jealousy 
felt by the Company’s of the King’s officers ; and it would 
operate as a strong inducement to the most spirited and meri¬ 
torious officers to remain in the service until they shoufd 
attain it. 

It is obvious that such a regulation would be attended with 
no expense, and might very possibly never go farther than the 
name. For the Company’s general officers would have no more 
•pretension to be employed, than have his Majesty’s general 
officers ;*many of whom from age, infirmity or other causes arc 
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not thought proper pe|[sons to be put upem the general staff of 
the army. It is one of the anomalies of the present constitution 
of the Indian army, that more than 4,000 officers are brought 
up to the military' profession^ some of trhom must needs be 
men of eminent talent, and yet that not one^of them should be 
capable of being employed in the line of his profession in the 
general service and defence of the empire. Had the Duke of 
Wellington been a Company's instead <}f a King's officer, his 
talents, which first became known by bis services in India, 
would have been utterly useless with reference to the safety of 
England, and the general liberties of Europe. 

* (To be coniinued.) 

FISHES OF CEYLON. 

JohnWhitechurch Bennett, Esq.,a fellow of thoLinnoean and 
Horticultural Societies, and a member of the Literary and 
Agricultural Society of Ceylon, has dedicated, by special per¬ 
mission, to his most gracious Majesty, George the Fourth, a 
selection from the most remarkable and interesting fishes found 
on the coast of Ceylon, from drawings* made in the southern 
part of that island, from the living specimens; the work is 
handsomely got up in quarto—^it contains thirty handsome 
coloured plates, each of which is accompanied with a page 
of letter press, giving a very short systematic and familiar de¬ 
scription of the fish: the Cingalese characters are most miserably 
executed ; we are surprised that, in the year 1830, Longman 
and Co. could not manage them better. 

Mr. Bennett seri%d his country twenty-two years in civil and 
military situations, before the efforts of his pencil were pub¬ 
lished : when he first undertook to employ his hours of leisure 
from the official duties of ttho magistracy, and other situations 
which he held*in the island of Ceylon, he had no higher view 
than that of devotidh to the inteebsts of the Literary and Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, which had been established in 1820, under 
the auspices of Sir Edward Barnes ; but several gentlemen re- 
.rommended the author to make the drawings more beneficial to 
im^elf, and at the same time more extensively known to the 
Imirers of natural history ; of the former he was as anxious, as 
^f the latter proud to be considered equal to the task. The 
earnestness of such disinterested friendship, induced a further 
exercise of its charateristic qualities. It was not until the 
Governor had, at the request of those gentlemen, inspected the 
manuscripts, and thereon voluntarily called a special ngseting 
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of the society, that the author had any intimation of the 
favourable opinion, the society had been pleased to form of the 
publication of the work, or or the handsome manner in which 
Sir Edward had supported bis recommendations of the work, 
by an advance towards its pu*blication, as well on behalf of 
government as his own. 

There are many persons of respectability in England and in 
Ceylon, who have compardd the drawings with the living origi¬ 
nals. As an example that seeing is believing,’’ in its most 
comprehensive view, and that without it, the most liberal may be 
the most sceptical, one of the senior provincial judges, a reli¬ 
gious and hospitable character, who had resided tvventy-'four 
yedrsin Ceylon, complimented the author on the fertility of 
his imagination,” when the first drawing of the Basket Parrot 
met his view. The next morning, his own breakfast table dis¬ 
played two living specimens of that splendid fish, in a vase of 
water, which had been caught within eight hundred yards of 
his own residence. With an exclamation, he did justice to the 
author; and in a most impressive manner expressed bis admira¬ 
tion of nature’s God 

The Cingalese fishermen give no reason for their application 
of terms to distinguish fish of the same species; they seem in¬ 
different to the necessity for appropriate names, which, as they' 
say, must be as numerous as the seeds of the Wara; every 
maritime province in Ceylon has a peculiar name for its various 
fishes. 

Girawab, the Cingalese name for parrot, is a term indiscri¬ 
minately applied by the Cingalese to a variety of splendid fishes 
with which the coast of Ceylon abounds; they apply it to those 
fishes which .they consider beautiful. Parrot fishes, when the> 
are full grown, have such strength in their jaws as to br 
enabled to crush oysters, muscles, &g., to g/?t at the fiesl 
within. , K 

The Potobarah species is very extensive on the souther 
coast; the native fishers seldom agree together as to th 
distinguishing names of more than a very few of the commonet 
of the tribe to which they are most accustomed. ^ 

On the coast of Ceylon, many of the fishes, alitor having ? 
taiiied their utmost length, vary in their colours; therefore, t! 
most brilliant specimens are those of a medium size. 

The great fire may be eaten; its flesh is very white, soli 
and nutritious ; many of the Natives aver that this fish has ll 
power of inflicting wounds which ednnot be cured by medic 
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treatment; but no reliance can be placed on a mere hypothesis;« 
it is not possessed of the power of liyin||’. 

The seweya is scarce on the southdlrn coast; it inhabits rocky 
situations, bat is not in request as an Article of food ; it seldom 
exceeds seventeen inches ig length; the arrangement of the 
blue and yellow streaks near the caudal fin vary. 

The porpus-parrot is very rarely to be met with on the south¬ 
ern coast; the Cingalese will eat it; but it has nothing to re¬ 
commend it, either to the fisherman fof the purposes of sale, or 
to the Natives as an article of food : it inhabits rocky situations. 

The red payaha is found, at certain seasons, in great abun- 
jlance, on the southern coast, and, generally, in deep water; 
it is greatly esteemed by the Natives |Ui an article of food, and 
attains a considerable size,—sometimes nearly two*'feet in 
length ; the flesh is white and solid : for splendour and beauty 
this fish, is, by many, considered to surpass the gold fish of 
China. 

The leaf-moon is scarce on the southern coast, and being con¬ 
sidered, by the native fishers, unwholesome, from a sort of food 
to which it is partial, as well as to the copper of ships, is never 
made use of; it attains a very large ^ze, and has its name from 
the resemblance if bears in the dorsal fin, to the leaf of a ma¬ 
rine plant, and in the shape of the body to that of ^ho moon; 
this fish is occasionally found in rocky situations, but generally 
in deep water. 

The pookoorowah is a very delicious fish; it seldom exceeds 
thirteen inches in length, inhabits rocky situations, and abounds 
at certain seasons on the coasts. 

The stone-pihnk inhabits rocky situations, seldom exceeds 
thirteen inches in length, is edten by the natives, but not sought 
after by the regular fishermen for the purposes of sale. 

The yellow is too insignificant, in point of size, to be much 
sought aftftr as an article of food; it yever exceeds two inches 
in length. • • * 

The great red-fire inhabits rocky situations, and is a most 
voracious animal; the native fishers diflTer in opinion with re¬ 
gard* to its wholesomeness as an article of food. 

, The red rice-pounder inhabits rocky situations; it is eaten by 
the natives, but, owing to its insignificance, as an article of 
food, and its almost impenetrable skin, is never sought after by 
the regular fishermen ; it seldom exceeds ten inches in length, 
and when it attains that size, the green colour of the body gives 
place to a darker hue, and the fine orange colour of its liqps 
and fins becomes of a dusky colour. , * 
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of the society, that the author had any intimation of the 
favourable opinion, the society had been pleased to form of the 
publication of the work, or of. the handsome manner in which 
Sir Edward had supported bis recommendations of the work, 
by an advance towards its put)lication, as well on behalf of 
government as his own. 

There are many persons of respectability in England and in 
Ceylon, who have co^mpardd the drawings with the living origi¬ 
nals. As an example that ** seeing is believing/' in its most 
comprehensive view, and that without it, the most liberal may bo 
the most sceptical, one of the senior provincial judges, a reli¬ 
gious and hospitable character, who had resided twenty-four 
yedts in Ceylon, complimented the author on the " fertility of 
bis imagination,when the first drawing of the Basket Parrot 
met his view. The next morning, his own breakfast table dis¬ 
played two living specimens of that splendid fish, in a vase of 
water, which had been caught within eight hundred yards of 
his own residence. With an exclamation, he did justice to the 
author; and in a most impressive manner expressed his admira¬ 
tion of nature’s God 

The Cingalese fishermen give no reason for their application 
of terms to distinguish fish of the same species; they seem in¬ 
different to the necessity for appropriate names, which, as they" 
say, must be as numerous as the seeds of the Wara: every 
maritime province in Ceylon has a peculiar name for its various 
fishes. 

Girawah, the Cingalese name for parrot, is a term indiscri¬ 
minately applied by the Cingalese to a variety of splendid fishes 
with which the coast of Ceylon abounds; they apply it to those 
fishes which .they consider beautiful. Parrot fishes, when they 
are full grown, have such strength in their jaws as to be 
enabled to crush oysters, muscles, See., to gpt at the flesh 
within. 

The Potobarah species is very extensive on the southern 
coast: the native fishers seldom agree together as to tho 
distinguishing names of more than a very few of the commonest 
of the tribe to which they are most accustomed. 

On the coast of Ceylon, many of the fishes, alter havink* i' 
taiued their utmost length, vary in their colours; therefore, t • 
most brilliant specimens are those of a medium size. 

The great fire may be eaten ; its flesh is very white, solid, 
and nutritious ; many of the Natives aver that this fish has the 
povver of inflicting wounds which cannot be cured by medical 
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trcatmeut; but no reliance can be placed on a mere h^^pothesis; • 
it is not possessed of the power of flying* 

The seweya is scarce on the southdk ‘0 coast; it inhabits rocky 
situations, but is not in request as an krticle of food ; it seldom 
exceeds seventeen inches i^ length; ’Ihe arrangement of the 
blue and yellow streaks near the caudal fin vary. 

The porpus-parrot is very rarely to be met with on the south¬ 
ern coast; the Cingalese will eat it; but it has nothing to re¬ 
commend it, either to the fisherman fof the purposes of sale, or 
to the Natives as an article of food: it inhabits rocky situations. 

The red payaha is found, at certain seasons, in great abun¬ 
dance, on the southern coast, and, generally, in deep water; 
it is greatly esteemed by the Natives ya an article of food, and 
attains a considerable size,-^sometimes nearly two^eet in 
length ; the llesh is white and solid : for splendour and beauty 
this fish, is, by many, considered to surpass the gold fish of 
China. 

The leaf-moon is scarce on the southern coast, and being con¬ 
sidered, by the native fishers, unwholesome, from a sort of food 
to which it is partial, as well as to the copper of ships, is never 
made use of; it attains a very large ,aize, and has its name from 
the resemblance if bears in the dorsal fin, to the leaf of a ma¬ 
rine plant, and in the shape of the body to that of the moon; 
this fish is occasionally found in rocky situations, but generally 
in deep water. 

The pookoorowah is a very delicious fish; it seldom exceeds 
thirteen inches in length, inhabits rocky situations, and abounds 
at certain seasons on the coasts. 

The stone-plUnk inhabits rocky situations, seldom exceeds 
thirteen inches in length, is edlen by the natives, but not sought 
after by the regular fishermen for the purposes of sale. 

The yellow is too iiviignificant, in point of size, to be much 
sought aftftr as an article of food; it i)over exceeds two inches 
in length. • • * 

The great red-fire inhabits rocky situations, and is a most 
voracious animal; the native fishers differ in opinion with rc- 
J ^to its wholesomeness as an article of food. 

^ red rice-pounder inhabits rocky situations; it is eaten by 
ibe natives, but, owing to its insignificance, as an article of 
food, and its almost impenetrable skin, is never sought after by 
the regular fishermen ; it seldom exceeds ten inches in length, 
and when it attains that size, the green colour of the body gives 
place to a darker hue, and the fine orange colour of its )ij)ps 
and fins becomes of a dusky colour. , * 
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The kara bamoowah inhabits rocky situations; it seldom ex¬ 
ceeds twelve inches in ieng^th, and is esteemed wholesome by 
the Cingalese; the sharpf spine, horizontally situated near the 
caudal fin, and pointing towards the head of the animal, car. be 
raised or depressed at pleasure; J3ut, when recumbent, it is 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. 

The fiower-parrot, owes its name to the brilliant variety of 
its colours; though not particularly sought after by the fisher¬ 
man, it is not objected to as food ; it has been known to attain 
the length of fourteen inches, but seldom, if ever, to exceed that 
size, and inhabits, like the rest <of the parrot tribe, rocky 
situations. ^ 

The deweeboraloowah is a wholesome, but very scarce fish, 
on thi^outhern coast; it inhabits rocky situations, and seldom 
exceeds eighteen inches in length; the author, during a period 
of two years, could only obtain one specimen of this extraordi¬ 
nary fish. 

The basket-parrot derives its name from a sort of basket in 
which the Cingalese carry their betel leaf, lime, tobacco, and 
cocoa-nut; it is edible, but b nevtsr sought after as an article 
of food; it inhabits rocky situations, and seldom exceeds fifteen 
inches in length. “ 

The aukatillah is generally found in deep water, and rarely 
on the southern coast; it has a very tough outer skin, without 
scales; seldom exceeds thirteen inches in length, and by the 
native fishers is considered wholesome food. 

The rattoo girawah is one of the most beautiful of its species; 
it is scarce, therefore not sought for the purposes of food, al¬ 
though occasionally foe the gratification of fiie naturalist; its 
flesh is firm, white, and nutritiofis, but such qualities are scarcely 
sufficient to produce a reconciliation to the destruction of such 
an interesting object of nature *, it is gj^uerally token in rocky 
situations, and has been.known to attain the length of twenty- 
four inches. ' 

The gal bandah is a singular species of fish of its species, and, 
therefore, admired; it is found in rocky situations, wThic^w^ '^er 
it protection from larger fish of prey ; the flesh is delica. 
white, and although so small, is much esteemed, it ^ ' f 
exceeds three inches in length. ' 

The dewi koraleyah inhabits rocky situations, is genet 
found at the mouths of rivers, and as high up as the flow of the 
tide; it b generally esteemed, its flesh partaking the flavor of 
trout; it is found wherever the seaweed ** pendah’’ grows, of 
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which it is particularly fond, and wfth this weed anglers bait 
their hooks for it. 

The kaha laweyah is scar^ in the sobthern coast, the author, 
in the course of two years, having met with but one specimen; 
its flesh is said to be excellent, and if more abundant, no doubt 
the fish would be in the highest request; it inhabits rocky 
situations, and probably the deepest Wjiter, which may prevent 
its being taken by the fishermen. 

The tik girawah is so rarely taken on the southern coast, al¬ 
though it delights in rocky situations^ that it is but occasionally 
eaten by the natives, and at particul|ir seasons is considered 
unwholesome; it has been known to attain the letigth of 
eighteen inches. 

The wood apple potobarah seldom exceeds six inches in 
length, and is not eaten, being considered poisonous. From a 
supposed resemblance of the colour of the belly to that of the 
rind of the wood apple, when ripe, the native imagination, na¬ 
turally a fertile one, has affixed to this variety of the family the 
above designation. ' 

The sepelawali Inhabits the deep waters of the ocean, and is 
found on the shores of Ceylon at certain seasons, when driven 
into shallow water by larger fishes, of which it is the prey ; 
during such periods, the fishers and other inhabitants take con¬ 
siderable quantities, within the shoal water of the coral banks, 
under the walls of the fort at Point de Galle, with hats, band- 
nets, baskets, &c.; this fish rarely exceeds seven inches in 
length, and is etcellent food. The native fishers can give no 
other reason for the name applied to it thaa that it is called 
sepelawah. • 

The worm-parrot ^ not of tliat splendid class of fishes, 
which the*Cingalesc denominate parrqls; it has been known to 
attain the Icngtll of thivty inches; its flesh is delicately white, 
firm, and wholesome; it derives its name from a fancied re- 
semblaudb of the vertical stripes of yellow and green on its 
body to a species of palm worm. 

, The sqpirrel-parrot is the most splendid class of all theparrot 
fish found on the shores of Ceylon: it inhabits rocky situations, 
and is very scarce on the southern coast; it seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches in length, and is not sought after as an article 
of food : itderives its denomination from the three longitudinal 
stripes wh. ^^stinguish the beautiful, although very common 
squirrel of the Nwingalese. , * 

The radeya \ habits rocky situations, and althou^ it rarely 
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exceeds five inches in leng’th, is sought after and esteemed a 
wholesome food : it is occasionally found at a considerable dis> 
tance from the mouths of fresh water rivers, and beyond the 
influence of the tides. Radeya is one of those names given by 
the native fishers, the derivation of which cannot be discovered. 

The rat is found in deep waters, and is in general estimation ; 
it has been known to exceed two feet in length. 

The tik-kossah inhabits rocky situations, seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches in length; and is aUrm fleshed and wholesome 
fish. 

The laboo>girawah is.very scarce on the southern coast; it 
has been taken upwards of three feet in length; its flesh is 
white and firm, and, if more generally known, would be highly 
esteemed. This is not the least beautiful of the parrots ; laboo 
is the name of a species of gourd, to which the marks and 
colours of this fish have some resemblance. 

The pol-kitchyah is very scarce, few of the fishers in the 
neighbourhood of Galle having ,evcr seen it: the name is de¬ 
rived from the beautiful Java sparrow ; pol signifies cocoa- 
ndt!!! so ranch for native derivations; it rarely exceeds four 
inches and a half.in length; it is a good, firm, and wholesome 
fish. 

The graen talapat-parrot is very scarce on the southern 
coast, it is found in rocky sitnationw, but never sought after by 
the fisherman as an article of food; it is remarkable for the loss 
of its beautiful green colour after exceeding the length of about 
eleven inches; the Cingalese consider that 'the dorsal fin 
resembles the young leaf of the {alapat tree when spread. 

Mr. Bennett has not only made his book a'vchicle of natural 
history, but also of his own gratitude to bis patrons and friends; 
he has given classical names to several fish in honor &f George 
the Third, of the head of the Btinnett family, and of several 
other persons. He says, this variety the author is led thus to 
designate as a tribute of respect to his friend, Geneihl Hard-^ 
wicke, alike distinguished in the pursuit of botany and natural 
history, for whose ready and able assistance in this work, the« 
author is desirous to record his gratitude. This he has uamed> 
after the distinguished perpetual secretary of the royal Institute 
of France. The squirrel-parrot he has classically named Georgii, 
after the present august and royal protector of the arts,and sciences. 
Tyrwhitti, another classical denomination, has been suggested 
by the sin^rest feelings of grateful esteem and respect. The 
rat is classically named Heberi, as a tribute ol respect to the 
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memory of departed \<rorth and excellence in the late right 
reverend Bishop Heber; who, having an opportunity of com¬ 
paring the manuscripts with the fishes themselves, on his visit 
to Galle ill 1825, honored it with his immediate patronage, and 
subsequently recommended it to his friends on the continent of 
India; where he, alas! too soon for humanity’s sake, ex¬ 
changed a career of every earthly good, for the sublimer sphere 
of eternal felicity. Gratitude for kindneis receii^d, and favour¬ 
able recommendations to the author’s superiors in India, (how¬ 
ever neglected by those to v^om addressed) have induced the 
denomination of a gerraniis, the only mode the author has of 
recording his deep sense of respect to t^e memory of the late 
right honorable Charles Augustus, Earl of Tankerville.* *The 
anthias-Clarkii, is named after the engraver, Mr. John Clark, 
who has not only done ample justice to, but laid the author 
under very great obligations to him, for his able assistance in 
the present work. 

In concluding this article, it may be proper to remark, that 
Mr, Bennett’s book is a pretty enough toy for the digawing room 
table ; it is a nice substitute for the globe, filled with gold fish, 
for the amusement of the amateur; indeed, it is a very elegant 
little appendix to the grand national work, entitled, " Descrip¬ 
tions and figures of two hundred fishes, collected at Viza^patam, 
on the coast of Coromandel, by Dr. Patrick Russell, andp ub- 
lished by order of the East India Company in 1803.” 

THE.TOWN AND FORT OF BOMBAY. 

Previous to the year 1662, when Bombay was transferred to 
the Crown of Great Britain, the fortifications on the island were 
confined to that part o(^tbe town called the Castle, (which has 
been since*ihe year 1763, used as a depot for military stores,) 
and to the innef line 4>f works, as tiiey now stand, from the 
docks to the Mandavie Bastion on the land side. The space in 
the fort dklled Bombay green, around which the town hall, the 
mint, the theatre, &c. now stand, was at that time, and for 
siearly a sentury afterwards, surrounded by the only houses on 
the island occupied by Europeans. These residences were built 
pretty much after the fashion of modern bungalows, with this 
difference, that, instead of the Venetian blind at present in such 
general use, the windows were formed of oyster shells.* The 

* This Ibingalar substitute for venetisus or glass windows, is still 
ployed in gome of tho houses in the villages of K4v.1l and Kallgidafic. 
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large tract of ground*^ between the Apoflo gate and Musjeed 
Blinder, which forms thb Esplanade, was op to 1765, covered 
with the residences ofHhe more respectable Natives, whilst 
most parts of the island, beyond (he town limits, were almost 
uninhabited. No change in fact appears to have been thought 
necessary in the construction of the town, until the year 1766^ 
when the growing importance of the settlement, both in a 
commercial and politicjil view, its contiguity to the territories 
of the then powerful and hostile Mahratta chieftains, and the 
character for unhealthiness which it still retained, suggested 
the propriety of addition and alteration. Accordingly about 
the year 1768, government began to remove all the houses 
whicihvan along the intended site of the new fortifications on 
the present Esplanade,indemnifying the land and houseowners 
for the sacrifices they were obliged to make. The llavelines 
were then constructed, and likewise Fort George, and the 
works connected with it. In 1796, the ditch in front of the sea 
face on the south side of the fort was built; while that on the 
north side between Fort George and the body of the town, was 
constructed in 1804. Ai. this'latter period, too, government 
still further cleared the Esplanade, until the‘whole attained the 
aspect it now presents. The cost of these vast undertakings 
may be estimated at sixty lacks of rupees ; but this does not, of 
course, include the outlay on account of compensation to those 
who surrendered their landed property, to make way for 
improvements. 

The town of Bombay, as it now stands within the fort, is 
crowded with houses, but in some parts so irrel^ularly built, as 
to give it any thing but an agredable appearance. ElTorts have 
at times been made to induce the Native owners of ground, to 
surrender such small patches as may interfere with the sym¬ 
metry of the streets, ^ut they have manifested'very little 
disposition to yield. The consequence is, thht with the ex¬ 
ception of Meadows,* Church and Apollo Streets, and the line 
of buildings called Rampart Rowt the town consist^ of little 
irregular lanes and alleys. One half of the town, viz. the space 
between the Church and Apollo gates, whence you enter from 
the Esplanade, consists of the private residences of Europeans, 
the public offices and buildings, barracks for a thousand men, 
shops for the sale of Europe articles, offices and warehouses of 

♦ f And even these streets assume in more than one instance, the appear* 
ante and inconvenience of ianes, suddenly diminishing from 70 to SO feet and 
then vddening again. 
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merchants, hospitals,*the docks, courts of law, &c. There'arc 
also several churches in this part of the town, viz. the English, 
Scotch, Armenian, and Portug^uese. -The principal public 
offices are the Comt)any’s i^arehoiiscs, custom house, chief 
secretary’s office, police, naval storekeeper’s Commander-iri- 
Chief's post and pay offices. The rest are included in one 
large house near the ’^theatre, formerly used as the secretary’s 
office. • 

Bombay green still preserves its name, and until the year 
1822, it was used as a receptacle for all the cotton of the 
season, which was sent to Bombay for shipment to Europe, 
China, &c. but a conflagration of some* thousand bales paving 
(accidentally it was supposed) taken place, thereby endan¬ 
gering the safety of the whole town, the cotton emporium was 
transferred to a spot of ground near the Apollo pier. The 
green was then enclosed with trees, and chain posts ; a statue 
of Lord Cornwallis, which some years previously had been 
sculptured at the expense of the Bombay community, being 
placed in the centre. . ' 

From the church to the bazar gate;*iDcluding the whole of 
the N. E. sides of the town, the space is occupied by the 
houses, offices, and shops of Parsees, Borahs, and Banians, the 
number and quality of which, amply testify the industry and 
money-getting spirit bf the people, while they furnish strong 
evidence of the unequal distribution of wealth throughout the 
Nati ve community. 

Military guards are stationed at each of the three gates of the 
fort to prevent tile ingress and egress of articles prohibited by 
government regulations, and to supply sentries for the sally 
ports, the Commander-in-Chiefs office, and court house. 
There is also an officer’# guard at the castle or arsenal, for the 
protection oT the stores. This guard ia furnished by the artil¬ 
lery, when the sfrengtlf of the detachment at the Presidency 
allows of it. the rest being composed of the King’s or Native 
regiments quartered at Colaba, Fort George, and the Esplanade. 

. THE FORCED TRADE WITH CHINA. 

Referring to our former article on this subject, and comparing 
it with the present, it will be seen that Captain John Mackie 
was the actual commander of the ship under Spanish colours, in 
which Mr. Matheson embarked on his first enterprise. The 
East India Company grows opium expressly for the consumptioA* 
of the Chinese, but from that want of skill, capital, and Ihte- 
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g-rity, which, happily fer mankind, is inherent in corporate 
bodies, it has always been unable to carry on the speculation 
beyond the reach ofits'own iron sceptre, and, therefore, aban¬ 
doned it to the conduct of free merchants and free mariners ; 
however, the protection it has afforded to these gentlemen has 
been so extremely limited, that Mr. Matheson found it necessary 
to protect himself against arbUrary and sudden transmissions, by 
the supercargoes of the opium cultivating company, by accept¬ 
ing the protection of his Danish JVlajesty as Daiiisli Consul at 
Canton ; and Captain Mackie protected himself from his less in¬ 
telligent and enterprising countrymen, who composed the select 
comrAiHee of supercargoes, by sailing under the Spanish flag. 
On the 0th of May, 1630, the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, examined 
Captain Mackie about the forced trade with China, in which he 
had been honorably and successfully engaged. In those days, 
many of the directors sat in the House of Commons, by means of 
the most corrupt of ail the rotten boroughs in the United King¬ 
dom; they were so dead to every sense of manly feeling, that 
they actually crept into the committees wh;ch were appointed 
to inquire into their own corruptions, regularly attended by 
their solicitor and his myrmidons ; they teased every witness 
with quibbling questions, and used every |^ffort to break in, upon 
the direct line of his testimony ; however, Captain Mackie was 
quite at home on the coast of China, and, in spite ofall the cavil¬ 
ing of the directors who heard him give his evidence, he made 
the committee feel quite safe under his pilota^ there; accord¬ 
ingly in their report on the disposition of the Chinese in re¬ 
spect to foreign trade, they say, “The foreign trade, which is 
now restricted to Canton, (excepting in tl?e case of the Spa¬ 
niards, who have still access to Amoy,*“8 privilege,stated to be 
nearly nominal, and \ety rarely^ used) was fqrmeriy carried on 
in other ports, from whicii foreigners were gradually excluded 
by acts of the Chinese government. In spite of th 9 se restric¬ 
tions, however, it is stated, that a contraband trade, chiefly in 
opium, has of late been openly carried on (without any dis¬ 
turbance from the Chinese authorities) with the ^rts to the. 
north-east of Canton, which are represented to be safe and ex- ' 
cellent harbours/' In the margin of this report, the committee 
refer the House of Commons to the evidence of Captain Mac¬ 
kie as their authority; we lay it entire before our readers, 

- merely dispensing with the form of question and answer, in 
order to'make it occupy less room, and to make it read as an 
unbroken narration. 
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The Evidence of Captain John Maekfc.—l resided in India 
during* the ten years from 1820 until the close of 1829. I com¬ 
manded a Spanish ship on the /:oast of China; this vessel was 
engaged in the opium trade; she sailed under Spanish colours; 

1 visited the port of Amoy and all the ports between that and 
Canton ; 1 was entirely.engaged in the opium trade; however, 

I also carried a little saltpetre. The namg of the ship was the 
St. Sebastian ; she was owned by Spaniards, but the whole 
cargo was entirely British, owned by British merchants. Amoy 
is ^e only principal port in China that 1 touched at; but 1 
touched at all the ports between Amoy j»nd Canton; I lay off 
the port called the Cape of Good Hope, and the islaflcf of 
Namo; the Cape is about 300 miles to the north-eastward of 
Canton ; there 1 found excellent shelter for my ship ; all those 
harbours are as safe as the port of Canton itself. I understood 
that the trade 1 carried on, was not authorized by the laws of 
China, but it was done quite openly, in the very same way that 
the opium trade is carried on at Canton ; 1 neve^ have ex¬ 
perienced* the least difficulty in carrying;on the trade, although 
not formally sanctiohed by the Chinese laws. The Chinese 
merchants were the parties with whom my trade was carried 
on ; they were not resident at any particular points ; some of 
them came from the city of Amoy, some from Taho and Namo, 
and some from inland towns. Amoy is in the province of 
Fokien, but 1 am not aware whether the* island of Namo is in 
the province of Fokien or not. 1 got better prices for my 
opium and saltpetre than I could have got at Canton ; the 
difference of the price was, up(hi opium, abont 100 dollars a 
chest, or 125, sometunes 150, and even higher; upon the price 
of saltpetre, there was %n advance of about three dollars a 
pecul. Theltotal value of ‘saltpetre an^ opium that 1 disposed 
of upon my voye^es was such, that, in the first voyage 1 
brought back about eighty thousand dollars, in 'tlollars and 
sycee silvef. My second voyage lasted eight weeks from my 
leaving to returning to Lintin ; 1 disposed of this cargo at the 
C^pe of Gqpd Hope, where the anchorage is quite safe; it is 
within fifteen miles of the very large city of Tyho; from the 
time of my arrival, 1 was detained about 18 days before I dis¬ 
posed of the whole of my cargo ; 1 received for my cargo sycee 
silver and dollars entirely; on this my second voyage 1 brought 
back treasure to Lintin to the amount of 132,000 Spanish dol¬ 
lars. 1 made my returns in bullion only, because I was particu- * 
larly desired by the agents of the brig to take nothing*eIse. I 
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could have had returnt in any produce of the provinces, such 
as sii^ar. tea, cassia, tortoiseshell, nankeens, or any thing- that 
could be had. I would not have had the least difficulty in com¬ 
pleting my cargo of those articles. 

The manner in which the produce of the north-eastern pro¬ 
vinces is sent to Canton, 1 presume is principally by sea, from 
the number of large junks a'lways upon the coast. I have seen 
teas sent by sea; I have been on .board of two junks entirely 
loaded with tea; the size of them could not have been less than 
200 tons ; they came from Amoy, and they were bound to Can¬ 
ton ; 1 boarded both of these junks and sent letters by them to 
CarHon: those letters were regularly received, in due course. 1 
have no doubt 1 could have loaded my vessel with teas of the 
very best quality. 1 have no doubt I could have had any sort 
of Chinese produce that I wished. 1 conversed with the 
captains and supercargoes of the junks, and one of the 
merchants gave mean invitation to wait upon him at his house 
at Canton. 1 think 1 could have disposed of some other articles 
besides those 1 sold at the* places I visited; I think that 
woollens might have been disposed of, end perhaps a small 
quantity of iron, a few watches, and different kinds of things. 
The species of woollens, I think, 1 could have disposed of, is, 
principally long-ells and fine broad-cloth ; blankets and camlets 
also would have sold very well; they are in ready demand ail 
along the coast of Chipa. 

1 never paid any duties to the government upon those 
cargoes; but 1 understood that upon all optrim that is taken 
away from the ships, the inferior officers of government get 
about twenty dollars for every chest; th,e Chinese pay that 
themselves; the ships pay nothing1 never paid any port 
charges of any kind. I never was annoyed by Che Chinese 
authorities: I have been requested,.as a favour, to shift my 
situation, as the principal officer was coming; and 1 have gone 
away, and come back again in one or two days. I have fre¬ 
quently landed when I was engaged in this trade, almost every 
day, whenever 1 liked and to any part i liked; on suqJ|< 
occasions 1 never was annoyed, or ill-treated by the authorities 
or by the people, but quite the contrary; I was always re¬ 
ceived in a civil way; 1 had invitations into their houses, and 
was treated with tea and sweetmeats. 1 have penetrated about 
seven miles into the interior of the country, and 1 could have 
*^one further if 1 had pleased ; 1 could have gone any distance 
1 pleased. On such occasions, 1 have visited the cities of Amoy 
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and Kesiak, but the city of Tyho was too f^r diittant from the 
ship, and 1 did not visii it. Kesiak is a largro city ; it is iiiipos> 
sibie to toll the population of it, bot*l think it is nearly as 
populous as Canton ; it has a fine harbour, and is a commercial 
town but only for junks ; it is in the province of Canton, and is 
about 160 miles distant from the city of Canton ; 1 am not 
aware that any foreign trade is carried on in Kesiak, but there 
is a very largo coasting trade there^ 

I conceive that the Chinese, in the« places I visited, are 
anxious for the extension of commerce, because I have always 
found tho Chinese inclined td buy anything that was at ail 
iise/ul, of any description. 1 do not consider the Chinese to bo 
an anti-commercial people, but 1 consider them to bo (^iiite 
otherwise. I do not conceive that they have any antipaCtiy to 
strangers, but quite otherwise; in the northern provinces es¬ 
pecially, 1 was most politely received, and my people were 
equally the same. 

Being under the Spanish flag, 1 could have carried on a 
legitimate trade at the port of Amoy. Tiie Spaniards have had 
the privilege, but latterly they have not sent any ships there. 
A legitimate trade was not at all my object; 1 was trading in 
prohibited articles. *1 have never been in the authorized trade, 
therefore 1 cannot state whether the contraband trade is more 
profitable than the authorized trade. 

British ships under the British flag prosecuted the same trade 
that I did at that time. The Merope, the Valetta, the Eugenia, 
the Jamesina, and the Dhaule schooner were all English 
vessels belonging to the port of Calcutta, trading to the island 
of Formosa, and l§ the port of Nimpo, which is considerably to 
the north, 1 believe it is in the f^rovince ofKiangnan. One of 
those ships I think went to Amoy, but did nothing; they knew 
that nothing could be done by the merchants; the Merope 
touched off Amoy, but it did not go io,i. because she could not 
trade in opium. *1 frequently* had communication with the 
commanders of those vessels, although we had different 
interests, all except the Merope, that vessel had an agent of 
ours. I understood from the commanders of those vessels that 
they carried on the trade as easily as 1 myself did ; with the 
same facilities ; although, 1 believe 1 was more fortunate than 
they were, being engaged in the trade earlier. At the ports I 
have named, 1 do not know whether the import and export 
duties are paid to the government. I am not aware of the 
duties, never heard the duties mentioned American vessel| 
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Iia\e ^''oiic (o the coast, but 1 believe oil British account; the 
American merchants themselves do nqt seem ever to have en- 
•raired in this trade. *Thc British vessels 1 have named visited 
other ports besides thbse I have mentioned; the Merope traded 
to the port of Chinchoo and the island of Formosa; she went 
also to Nimpo and the Cape of Good Hope; she touched at 
every port on that const. The best station I ever found for 
carrying- on that trade was between the island of Namo and the 
Cape of Good Hope^ being the centre between two very largo 
towns. 1 have been off the province of Fokien ; there, 1 went 
into the ports of Chinchoo; when 1 landed, the only species of 
cultivation 1 saw was rice and sugar. 1 did not go into the 
tea country; 1 have never seen any tea; 1 was in the ncigh- 
boTirliood of it, and 1 understood it was within a short distance 
of where 1 was; the tea generally grows in the hilly districts; 
all along the coast is a mountainous district. 

My crew consisted of all sorts; English, natives of India, 
and natives of the Philippines; sometimes 1 had from ten to 
twenty Englishmen; the number of my crew was forty ; those 
Englishrncn landed frequently ; they had intercourse with the 
native Chinese; 1 never heard of any, the least disturbance 
between them and the natives: the creW’were equally as well 
received by the natives as 1 was myself ; they were allowed to 
walk about the fields, and to go into the houses. The American 
vessels had all American seamen. The Merope had ten or 
twelve English seamen, and it is most likely that each of the 
other ships had, at least, six 'English seamen on board as sea- 
cunnies. I never experienced the least inconvenience from tha( 
circumstance, nor did I ever understand that«tbe commanders ol 
the other vessels experienced any inconvenience from it. The 
reason why we had so many men in a brig,of only 200 tons, was 
that we had to beat up against the nvonsoon, and that we bad i 
valuable cargo on board; finding that the number was toe 
large, I aftei wards reduced it lo thirty: I hud but one Spaniard 
on board, he was to represent the flag as the captain or super¬ 
cargo. 

1 found the coast of China in a state quite the contrary to thai 
of good military defence ; the greatest number o,f troops ^|)a 
ever 1 have seen was in the train of Mandarins, to the amoun 
of about five hundred. They were dressed in red calico Jacket 
with a large bamboo hat on, and with large wooden shoes 
they were armed, some with bows and arrows^ some .witf 
matchlocks, aiKl some with spea^rs. If 1 had b%d a serjeanP 
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party of Eng:lish troops, the effect iipoii the Chinese soldiers 
would have been that they would have fun away. I frequently 
went into their forts; they were in a^state of dilapidation: the 
guns were all dangerous to (ire, being honey-combed; and 
being laid between two pieces of wood, they could only be 
fired in a straight direction : the fortifications were quite in a 
ruinous state—there was about five and forty men in each of 
the fortifications. ^ 

In the places I visited I saw British manufactures, i fre¬ 
quently saw the Chinese wearing them, such as camlets, cloths, 
long ells, and some English blankets, English watches, and 
English spy-glasses. Chinese of respectability always wear 
two watches ; because, they say, if onp goes to sleep, the other 
is awake. Those watches arc entirely of English and French 
manufacture: 1 believe the English predominate, because no 
makers in Canton can repair the French. 1 found the climate 
from the month of November to the month of March extremely 
cold, the thermometer ranged from 45 to 60. 1 should conceive 
there would be a demand for English blankets ; now they are 
purchased by every one that can afford them, ^'h® 
scription of native woollen manufaclure I saw, is in imitation of 
Cashmere shawls f 1 think it is manufactured of goat’s hair, it is 
a fine sort of white flannel, it is of a high price, and .not at all 
within the reach of the poor people, whose common dress is blue 
cottons, which are manufactnred in China, in all the provinces; 
1 have seen them manufactured in every village 1 have gone 
into. The machinery which they have for the manufacture of 
those cottons is a very rude loom, quite in a very old fashion. 
1 never compaifhd the price of cotton so manufactured in China, 
with the price of English hotton. It is much dearer than 
English cotton, because English cottons sell in China at very 
fair prices, and they«dye English long cloths afterwards as a 
substitute* for their cottons, and th^y arc much cheaper, I do 
not know the p^foportian of cost. 1 have seen them spin cotton ; 
the women spin it with their hands: there is no sort of ma¬ 
chinery* except a very rude loom, applied to the Chinese manu¬ 
facture. Those cottons that they dye are not Indian, but 
English«cottoas; their own cottons are better, therefore pre¬ 
ferred by the natives, though dearer; but a cheap article is 
always a great object with the Chinese, even if it should not 
wear so well. If there was a great trade carried on be¬ 
tween England and China, 1 have no doubt that the cheap ma¬ 
nufacture of England would entirely supplant the dear manu¬ 
facture of China. ^ *• 
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The trade 1 have described as being carried on when I was there, 
is still carried on; I carried ilon,intheycarsd»‘i3and 1824; after¬ 
wards, I lay as adepot shi^ at Lintin ; altogether, i was four years 
and a half in China. It is about thirty years since the Spaniards 
have given up the trade to the post of Amoy. As the junks go 
over now from Amoy to Manilla, with the same goods, they can 
purchaso them at a cheaper rate than they could get them at 
Amoy. In the year 1828, was five months at Macao and 
Canton; the British ships 1 have mentioned were there the 
same year as myself, and 1 left some of them lying there as 
depot ships at Lintin; they are lyihg there now as depot ships. 

1 do not know of any ship having been there la!>t jear ; these 
was one vessel went up, in 1828, when I was there, and de¬ 
livered a cargo upon the coast. 

The depot ships arc those ships that lie outside of the islands 
at Macao, to receive opium or any other goods that are wished 
to be deposited on board of them. 1 have not the least know¬ 
ledge of any lawful trade carried on there at all. The other 
vessels were obliged to move sometimes as well as myself; we 
moved as favour to the Mandarins; the Mandarins came 
down once or twice a yewr, and send a person to warn you to 
shift yourselves ; we were not obliged to shift our stations, but 
it was a favour to them, that they might make a report that it 
was all clear. 1 have seen as many as twenty ships at one 

lime,_ten European ships, and a considerable number of 

American ships. 

Those ships did not trade to the port of Amoy ; there has 
been no trade done at the port of Amoy; tbe^ traded to the 
Island of Formosa and Nimpo, ^and about the Cape of Good 
Hope; some of those merchants went to Amoy and different 
ports. In fact they were coast smugglers: tfiey were all under 
the English flag, except the Americans ^md the vessel 1 was in 

command of, which wasc Spanish flag: someymes there was a 

, , * • 

Portuguese vessel. 

1 did not find it necessary to establish any stricter regulations 
with respect to intercourse with the shore than at other places ; 

1 allowed my crew to go on shore at any time they pleased. 1 
have nevor known any inconvenience from it; neither have 1* 
known any to happen with any other ships; it was the general 
practice of the ships; there never was the least disturbance. 1 
Saw the ten or twelve British seamen that 1 spoke of, on board 
the Merope ; 1 was on board of her every time she came on 
coast; she was commanded by Capt. Parkins, a Lieutenant 
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of the British navy. The country ships gfenerally have sea 
cunnies, who are natives of India; but/an opium ship being- of 
considerable value, it is necessary to have? an efficient crew on 
board ; and we prefer to have a few Englishmen, as being 
steady men, in preference to the natives of India; and the 
Merope, when she was on the coast, bad a very valuable cargo 
on board of her. 1 remember the dames of all the depot ships 
1 have mentioned. 1 had no license from the Company limiting 
me as to the ports to which I .was to go, for 1 was quite inde¬ 
pendent of the Company : my owner was Consul for the King 
of ^pain at Canton, and he gave me a license, whenever 1 went 
tosea. 1 have never been at Manilla. There is a very considerdblo 
trade in rice, and some China goods, between China and Manilla. 
There was no other ship under Spanish colours besides mine ; 
the vessel that 1 was in is sold, and there is now no trade under 
Spanish colours. ♦ By the viceroy of Amoy I was offered to carry 
on a legitimate trade with Amoy, under the Spanish flag; ho 
visited us on board the ship; we were in the port,of Amoy, 
right off the palace ; merely dompUpients passed between 
myself and the vicer>»y upondhat occasion; he bad to make a 
reference to another superior, before ho could give the terms on 
which he offered me to trade with Amoy, and we did not wait 
till ho came. The viceroy did not know that we had opium on 
board; it was known to the opium dealers, but not to the 
viceroy. He offered os a legitimate trade because we hoisted 
our colours. He did not mention the English word ** legiti¬ 
mate,” but he sayl he would give us a Free trade. 1 do not 
understand the Chinese language so as to write it; but I can 
speak it a little. Saltpetre is not exactly a prohibited article; 
but it is an article that by^ law is always obliged- to be sold to 
the government, but it is 4>rincipally^8old to the outside 
dealers, who give « highpr price for it. * I conversed with the 
viceroy through an interpreter. He did not use the word 
" legitimate he offered to give us a cargo in excliange for 
what we might give him, money or any thing else: he said, if 
[ we wished to have a cargo, he wished to renew the intercourse 
' on’the same terms as it had been before. He would have given 
"^me for cargo any thing we wished to purchase; but as we had no 
intention of exporting any thing we made no inquiries about 
what commodities we could have had from him. The saltpetre 
imported into China is solely for the purpose of being con¬ 
verted into gunpowder and fire-works; the Chinese use a great 
quantity of jsmall fire-works. Amoy is a very large*town 
East India and Col. May. Vol. i.t. No. t>9, March. X 
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there are nearly as ma&y junks about there as about the port of 
Canton. It is very difficult for me to say whether dr not it is 
as populous as the port of Canton. 1 found every part of the 
country of China, through which 1 went, populous : when I 
have been lying at the Cape of Good Hope, I have seen a 
thousand Ashing boats going to sea in a morning; I have 
counted them. 1 had not Any commercial intercourse with the 
viceroy; he specified \hat he wished to lenew intercourse upon 
the old establishment, and auy cargo that we wished to 
purchase he would do it in the old way. There is a considera¬ 
ble foreign trade carried on with Amoy, principally to Marfilla 
and Sincapore; I knew of junks that went from Amoy to Sin- 
capore; there are a considerable number ; they are large junks, 
about the size of five or six hundred tons; they take to Sincapore 
a Chinese cargo, which consists of a variety of things; crockery- 
ware, coarse teas, and every thing they expect to sell; the 
staple articles which the junks bring from Sincapore arc sandal¬ 
wood and,opium. From my experience and observation of the 
Chinese ports, I should think the articles of European manu¬ 
facture which would obtain the most ready sale would be 
woollens—viz., camlets and fine cloths, and coarse white 
cottons. Iron, in the shape of bars, would sell; 1 do not know 
how hardware would sell; the Chinese would like it better in 
the unmanufactured state, in order that they might manufacture 
it as they pleased; iron is very extensively used in China; 1 
believe, it is principally obtained in the country; I do not know 
any thing of the cost of its production; but 1 know, that to get 
any iron wrought up in China, will cost you as much as twelve 
dollars a pecul; that is what 1 have paid for iron from Can¬ 
ton. 1 do not know any thing of the relative cost of their 
own earthenware, with that which might be exported of similar 
quality from this country; I think the Cbiriese would produce 
their own earthenware cheaper than it could be exported from 
this counlry; however, it has been exported from l^incapore; 1 
have often had crockery on board; as a depot ship, I have often 
received goods, such as woollen goods, crockery-ware, glass, ^ 
and Birmingham hardware, which has been sent up to the ffort j 
of Canton and sold. The general quality of the Chinese iron ‘d 
that I have seen, is, I think, of a Very inferior quality; it rusts 
very soon and decays; I do not know in what part of China their 
manufacture is. There is much demand for leather ; they use a 
^ great deal of leather; the opium chests are covered up with old 
sheep <fekins, and they were very fond of purchasing them; I 
sold them pretty well. 
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MILITAE^Y TOUR ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

■ (la a letter to ao Officer of H. M.’s^7th foot at Ceylon.) 

My Dear Alieter, —After seeing-, all 1 could see of the 
French troops, I proceeded to Cawbray and all the forts on the 
way to Brussels, and after a look at the Belgians and, where 
you fought at Waterlbo, I went to Antwerp, and saw that the 
defence of the Citadel did not dobso much credit to the Dutch 
as they wof^ld have us to believe. • 

In consequence of the disputes between the Dutch and their 
neighbours, I would not be allowed to pass into Holland, and 
consequently took the way into Prussia by Aix-la-Chapelle,tbeu 
visited Dusseldorf and all the stations«on the Rhine, as Xar as 
Mayence; then to Frankfort and Casscl, a most beautiful place; 
the troops are clothed Sec. after the Prussian fashion. 1 then 
went to Hanover, with the hope of meeting some of your old 
friends, and finding the Hanoverians what they ought to be. 
The soldiers were young and slovenly, and their officers very 
badly dressed, carrying umbrellas, than which nothing can look 
worse in this country or any other. The men, h(fwever, have 
the best knapsacks in the world,* ^n improvement on the 
French, and i am in hopes of their being soon adopted by us; 
a man will carry a third more with ease with a Hanoverian 
knapsack than with ours; they have also percussion locks for 
their light corps, and their new barracks are equal to any in 
Europe. They have a very fine monument Tor Waterloo in the 
barrack square, and every man’s name on it in large letters who 
fell in the battle. There are also two French brass field-pieces 
taken, on each dee of the monument, which the French of the 

w 

present day by no' means admire, 1 caRad on a Captain Brink- 
man, who did not Tetiirn my visit, and also on the only officer 
in the place who served in the 1st regiment with you, who is 
now a Major, but 1 forget his name ; he left his card, buf 1 saw 
nothing more ofliim, add seeiftg that they kept acofd siiionlder 
to me, had nothing further to say to the gentlemen, during the 
14 days 1 remained in the neighbourhood. I met an officer of 
the regiment Sandy M'Clain was in, at Neudorff, and though 
he received an English paper, when beside me and some other 
English people there, he never offered us the perusal of the 
paper, though the only ono to be had. 1 was joined at 
Hanover by a young English gentleman of talent from Cam¬ 
bridge, with whom I travelled for some time; he was at times 
taken for roy son, and from his having some knowledge 
German, I found him nearly as useful as if he had beep my son. 
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We proceeded to Magc(eburgh, Potsdam' and Berlin, and after 
seeing all thereawa' and the Prussian guard, the most beautiful 
infantry in the world, we proceeded to Dresden, but previous to 
going there,a few words relativeHo the guards may be expected. 
They are the pick of the nation, and a more gentlemanlike corps 
there cannot be in manner and appearance«~>al] of the same 
age, same siae, and alike so avell clothed, that the best tailor in 
London could not turn out a better made jaqjcet than the 
privates wear. Their accoutrements and appointments of all 
kinds equally good-yet all seemed to me too fine, too light 
and jimcrack for service. Their manual and platoon is 
simplq, and by their mode of loading, that is to say ramming 
down with the point of the ramrod, instead of the awkward 
manner in which our people turn them, constantly jingling 
in the best drilled corps^tfaey can fire a round per minute 
more than ours. This with some other improvements 1 have 
recommended to our Military Secretary, as well as the Hano> 
verian knapsack, which had previously been brought to his 
notice hy a Captain of the 6&th regiment, and having come to 
the knowledge of this 1 said, that ,in addiUon to any thing that 
officers may have said of it, that I bad had a knapsack of all 
kinds to be found on the Continent, oja my back, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Russian, and that none of them could be com¬ 
pared to that of Hanover, from its shape and the manner in 
which the straps are fixed, not requiring a breast strap, &c. and 
with a long chapter, on this head and other things, concluded 
my epistle, which may not after all be of any use, farther than 
shewing that I went far and v^ide for every information 1 could 
geU The Saxon infantry are in no way' to be compared to 
their neighbours, though their cavalry may be considered better. 
Dresden is a very nice place for a pbor man on half-pay, and 
Saxon Switzerland, within a dozen English miles, as beautiful 
a country as can possibly be imagined. hiTany things worthy 
of notice are to be seen in the town, i remained in this 
quarter for a month, until the eommenceroeni of the Russian 
reviews, and then found my way back to Magdeburgh, where 1 
joined the 4th division of the atmy, consisting of 18,000 
men, almost the whole of the infantry encamped, the artillery 
and cavalry in the surrounding villages. During the 25 days f 
remained 1 attended all parades, and whatever was going 
forward, paying through the nose for a horse all the time; here 
*I saw the Prussians properly, and notwithstanding what may 
haVe been said of them by officers of service and experience 
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they would be far inferior to the French or Austrians were they 
to take the field to-m6rfow, and at wlvtiever time they may do 
so, they will lose at least a third of their army, in a hard cam¬ 
paign, unless they change their plan. A4 present they do every 
thin^ to catch the eyfe In wliich they certainly succeed; no 
other troops dress like them, but out of the number of days I 
was with them, they only appeared in marching order tl^ree 
limes, and twice for inspection, so that they only manceuvred 
one day with their knapsacks. I have often seen them in bri¬ 
gade without accoutrements, imd, notwithstonding, they were 
going daily to hospital in waggon loads. 

The French on the other hand, though poor and pitiful in ap¬ 
pearance, and so very far inferior in evefy respect to what they 
used to be, shoulder' their knapsack almost as often as they 
shoulder arms, and will consequently march round any army 
in Europe. It is not from any favour or aflection for the French I 
mention this, ns they hate us at heart, and 1 would much rather 
fight against them than with them. Besides all this, everything 
the Prussian soldier wears is so tight that he has hardly room to 
move. Should they take up a position in their sfrongholds 
near CoblentJt, They, will dpfend it we'll; they are full of fine 
and high spirit, and no man in Europe is, at present, so popular 
with his soldiers, and Uie people in general, as the King of 
Prussia; but, until he adopts the French system a little moroi 
bis troops will be behind-hand when they come to hard 
work. I have not room to give you such a long chapter as I 
could wish about them, as I must take my departure to see the 
Austrians. ^ 

At Prague, 1 ren^ained a short time looking at six battalions 
of infantry, some artillery, and cavalry,which formed the garri¬ 
son, and also at Vienna, where I only remained for ten days, in 
consequence.of hearing Aat an army of 80,000 men was about 
to assemble ill th^ norlh.of Itajy, whicti induced me to leave 
towns and cities, which would stand for some other opportu¬ 
nity. as such an army was not to be met with every day. 1 
therefore flew to Verona, and about 36 miles beyond it found 
60,000 men, and 108 pieces of cannon in the field.. They took 
uj5 the position iu which poor Napoleon beat them on the banks 
of the Mincia, near Moui^SI. Bano;.they had sham fights for 
four days; nothing could have been more regular or better con¬ 
ducted, far more so than if they had been in earnest, for none 
s^med to flinch. The ground was regularly marked out, be¬ 
sides all the commanders bad a plan of the ground, on a large*, 
scale, with a fpiece of large silver paper, on wbich*airthe 
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movements were printed, and upon putting this over the map, 
every one at once saw where he ought to oe. It certainly was 
one of the finest sights that could be. 1 was much pleased with 
everything, particularly the sturdy, strong make, and appearance 
of the soldiers, instead of so rn'koy beardless boys, as the 
Prussians had. This army consisted of Tyroleans, Austrians, 
Huitgarians, Croats, and Italians. 1 mention the Highlanders 
first, as they pleased me most; smart, active, excellent light 
troops. You have seeVi the Austrians and Hungarians; the 
Croats cable from the borders of thpTnrk6,a hardy looking race, 
dressed in snuff-coloured cloth; every man of them must marry 
at eighteen years of age, whether he will or not. The Italitm 
* infailtry looked well, although they serve so much against 
their grain, most of whom are sent to serve in Austria as 
they cannot be trusted in their own country, and it was to show 
the Italians what they would have to contend with in the event 
of fT diUdrbance, that this grand turn out took place; and none 
who saw tbe'finny could imagine that it would have made such 
a respectable appearance. The ground did not admit of cavalry 
movements to any great,degred ; the Hungarians are by far the 
best horsemen on the Continent; the mer. are square, active 
built, light fellows, in proportion to the size of their horses, 
whieh are spoken highly of for undergoing fatigue, &c. 
Many English officers enter this service. 1 was quite astonished 
one day to hear five officers, in Hungarian uniform, speak 
English. 1 consequently drew near, and on bearing one of them 
called Archy, concluded he was a countryman, and ventured 
to speak to him ;’he said, he had lost his horsf, and would have 
to walk seven miles to where liis'regiment was, and wishing to 
get all the information 1 could, I said that if he walked two 
miles with me 1 would give him adinper and a bed. My invi¬ 
tation was gladly accepted. 1 got all the information from the 
young man 1 wanted, and through him, got acquainted with 
others. The movements wbre on a grand scale, and every thing 
carried on as if on regular service. The men lay on'the ground 
without any tents, very few of them had even straw under 
them. Notwithstanding,daring the movements,! only saw two 
men fall out unfit for duty ; after the movements, which must 
be passed over for want of room, tbeiirmy got a day's rest, put 
thdlhselves to rights with their best front forward, and seemed 
in good wind for any service. 

Some days previous, a temple was made of wood, and covered 
' witji ihtilfket-torrels, bayonets, &c. &c. &c., pistols, ewords, and 
so forih^and ^ith all the finery brought by the priests from the 
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churches. I'he temple was a splendid turn-out; the army 
formed square, so as to Jiave it in the centre ; a tent was pitched 
in each angle, and grand mass performed in it. To assist at 
the temple the best musicians in the arm5' were selected, and no 
army in the world can boast of such musitians as the Austrians; 
the northern Germans are not to be in any way compared to 
them. I got a good position in the centre. The ceremony was 
most impressive. , 

Napoleon’s widow, the viceroy. %nd all the people of conse¬ 
quence, in and about that part of Italy, intended. After grand 
mass a salute of about 100 guns was fired, and then the whole 
army marched past. To give you an idea of tHIir bands, the 
brass band of the Tyroleans consisted of 72 men. During the 
movements, strangers were treated with tTie greatest attenlioh; a 
troop of Hungarian cavalry was dismounted to give them 
horses, and an orderly dragoon for every two officers—^you have 
never heard of any thing to equal this at a turn out of the kind. 
The General, second in command, was Walmoden, a Hano¬ 
verian, who had once been in the German Legion ; five 
Hanoverian officers attended, with whom 1 got acquainted, 
which was more easily done tha*n in,Hanover. 1 did not fail 
to tell Captain G—how < was received, but to show them I 
thought nothing of it, I gave B——the lurother of the man 
who did not return my call, an introduction to a nephew of 
Cardinal Weld in Rome, who is one of the most infiuential men 
there, and would be of service to the Hanoverians—all of whom 
were on their way thither. After the review 1 proceeded to 
Milan, and the day after, my young friend of the Hungarians, 
waited on me, gayiug, that his mother, who was a country¬ 
woman of mine, wished to see fne—she turned out to be the 
wife of the Vice-copsul, and expressed heriwlf much pleased to 
see the man who took Ijer bairn from the road side, and gave 
him a bed, &c. During the ten days I remained at Milan I 
received every eftientioB froip her and her friends. After 
leaving Milan I went to the lakes of Como and Maggiore, and 
having sefen as much of the country thereawa* as my time 
would admit of, I sent my baggage by coach to Geneva, with 
^e exception of a suit which 1 rolled in my cloak, then 
took my foot in my hand and walked over the Alps, remaining 
as suited my feelings anck taste, which was very agreeable, and 
a ramble in light marching order does a man more good than 
any other. 

Arrived at thoend of the lake of Geneva, 1 found the steamer, 
and was in a few hours in the town of watches and muslc&4 
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boxes, where 1 remained a few days, then went to Berne, the 
olcancst town and most beautiful country I have seen. My 
cash was now almost oat, and the weather becomings bad and 
wet, 1 returned to this Country by the Rhine, took another look 
at the French at Straiburg-, at t|ie Prussians at their difTorent 
stations, and also at the Dutch, and found my way from 
Rotterdam here, where 1 have since remained, waiting what 
good luck will send me.—Ccyion Government Gaxette. 

LOUISIANA. 

In the yeai)|||7d3} the French Colony of Louisiana contained a 
population of 11,490 persons. In the year 1803, the United 
Stages of America contracted to pay to Spain the sum of fifteen 
million of dollars, for the whole tract of country known by the 
name of Louisiana, and to the same extent to which it had been 
possessed by Franco and Spain. This State contains 31,403,040 
aeries of land; the population of the State and of the chief city 
has increased as follows:— 



The State of Louisiana. 

S 

The City of New Orleans. 

A.D. 

PVee. 

1 Slaves. 


'' Total. 

.1802 





1810 

41,896 

34,660 

76,656 

17,242 

1820 

84,343 

69,064 

153,407 

2,7176 

1830 


109,631 

215.575 

46,310 


In the month of April, 1831, a rail road from New Orleans to 
lake Ponchartrain was opened, it is four miles and a half long, 
perfectly straight, and its ascent and descenV are only sixteen 
inches. The same company ^s constructing an artificial har¬ 
bour and break-wa^r in the lake, at the end of the rail road. 
These works have naturally caused a« very great rise in the 
value of property in th^ vicinity. • 

This State contains a federal,4or repsresentalive, population of 
171,904 persons, and a militia of 14,808 men ; its legislation is 
delegated to 60 representatives, who are elected by the people 
for the term of two years, and form a House of Representatives, 
and to 17 senators, who are elected for four years. The people, ^ 
also, give their votes to elect their own executive governor for a - 
term of four years, and the legislature elects one of the two can¬ 
didates who have the greatest number of votes; the governor of 
this State receives a salary of7,600 dollars per annum, which is 
very newrly double that of any other American governor; in- 
vfeed^ with the exception of the President, this seems to be the 
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highest salary paid to any public functionary of the Uitiled 
States,-employed wijhin its own territbry. 'rho sennlors ami 
representatives each receive four dollars a day, wliicli is the 
highest amount paid them by any State of the Union. The 
electors of the president an^ vice-president are chosen by the 
people by a general ticket. 

The judiciary establishment is composed of a Supreme Court, 
of eight District Courts, and 32 Parish Courts : the Siipri'uie 
Court sits alternately at three chferplaces; the District Courts 
hold two sessions, during the year, in each parish ; and the 
Parish Courts ho'^d their regular sessions iq each parish on tiio 
lij-st Monday in each month. The District, Parish, Criminal, 
and Probate Courts, are in session duijng eight months of the 
year, and, in the other four months, whenever necessary,* lhey|| 
hold special courts. 

This State is divided into 20 ecclesiastical parishes, most of 
which are provided with Romi^h priests, the Catholics being 
the most numerous sect. The Baptists have 14 ministers^the 
Methodists 0, the Presbyterians 5, and the Episcopalians 3. 

The United States granted to Louisiana 46,000 ^cres of land 
for the endowment of a college,and 873,000 acres for the support 
of schools. The Stete itself appropriates annually about 40,000 
dollars for the support of parish schools. The college was incor¬ 
porated in 1825; and it receives annually the sum of 7,000 
dollars from the State treasury for its support; the college 
library contains 360 volumes; the preparatory department con¬ 
tains 45 pupils, and the college itself contains 15 students; 
none have yet been graduated; the annual expenses are, for 
tuition, room-reait, fuel, &c. 30j dollars; for board, washing, 
&c., 68 dollars—total 98| dollars. 

The cultivation, of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of 
sugar, in the State of Lpiiisiana, are rather novel branches ofin- 
dustry, whfthseem to promise abundau^success. In the year 1827, 
the number of sflgar-caee plantations in that State was about 
700 ; the next year the capital vested in these sugar estates 
was estii5ated at 45 millions of dollars ; and their whole pro¬ 
duce amounted to 88,878,000 lbs. weight. The following facts 
.respecting, the cultivation and manufacture of this extraordi¬ 
narily abundant crop are not quite applicable to ordinary years, 
therefore the rate of income cannot safely be calculated at more 
than six per cent. 

On a well regulated estate, each negro slave can cultivate 
five acres of land, producing 5,000 lbs of sugar and 125 gallons 
of molasses; the former valued, on the spot, at ceni.'v 
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pontid wdg^lit, and the latter at 18 cents, pcrg-allon,—togfelhcr 
‘207^ dollars. * , 

The annual expense lof each hand, including- wag-es paid, 
horses, mules, oxen, physician, &c., is 105 dollars. An estate 
with 80 negro slaves, annually cogts 8,330 dollars. The items 


arc as follows ;— 

Indian corn .... 
Sjttlted meat and . . 

Clothing of all sorts . s. 

Medical attendance and nedicines 

Salaries to the overseer and to the sugar-maker 

Taxes . ... . • . 


dollars, 1,000 






830 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

300 


'iVo and a half per cent, annual loss on a capital of 50,000 dollars 
in negro slaves .... „ 1,260 

Hors^ and oxen *1 . . . „ 1,500 

Repairs of boilers .... „ 550 

Repairs of ploughs, carts, &c. . . . ^ „ 300 

Fifteen acres of land arc required for each negro slave. 


namely/ five for cultivation in canc, five in fallow or rest, and 


five in woodland. The annual consumption of wood, on an es¬ 
tate worked by 80 negroes, is, 800 cords. 'J’wo crops of canc 
are generally made in succession on the same land, one of plant 
cane, the other of ratooV; it then lies fallow two years, or is 
planted in corn or peas. One negro slave wilt tend five acres 
of cane, besides cutting his proportion of wood, and ploughing 
2^ acres of fallow ground. 

The capital vested in 1,200 acres of land, with its stock of 
slaves, hor^es, mules, and working oxen, is estimated at 147,200 
dollars. One-third,or 400 acres being cultivated in cane,yields 
400,000 Ibs^of sugar, worth5^ cents, per lb., and 10,000 gallons 
of molasses, worth 18 cents, per^gallon, makingtogether 23,800 
dollars : from which is to be deducted the annual expenditure 
of 8,330 dollars; and then there is left the %um of 15,470 dol¬ 
lars, which is profit on the captial of 147,200 dollars invested 
in the estate, amounting- to near ten and a fa|ilf per cent. 

This State affords a very different prospect to that exhibited 
in a zillah of British India; as different as it is possible for the 
mind of man to imagine ; it shows that the people are the source 
of power, and that they part with it sparingly; they do not allow; 
their representatives, senators, or governors to oppVess them 4 
therefore they multiply and prosper. May God prosper every* 
free State, and liberate every nation and people that is op¬ 
pressed, especially if by a foreign despotism. We do not shut 
our eyes to the very great proportion of negro slaves ; but, in 
ipite of that evil, the government is much better than where 
the entire population is degraded by a political thraldom. 
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THE LATE DOCTOR MORRISON OF CHINA. 

It is with deep regret that we have to announce the death, 
of the above,distinguished missionary. * The melancholy event 
took place on the day of emancipation,, the Ist of August, at 
Macao. His remains were deposited in the private Protestant 
buriaUground at Macao. Dr. Morrison is succeeded by his son 
in his official appointments. 

From the Canton Register th« following particulars 'arc 
gleaned. • 

The Reverend •Robert Morrison left England for China, by 
the way of America, on the 31st of January, 1807, and on the 
4tti of September, he arrived in an American vessel at Macao. 
He brought Icttei^s of introduction from the American Secretary 
of State to Mr. Carrington, and received, in consequence, many 
friendly attentions, and he was first domesticated in the factory 
of Messrs. Milner and Bull, American Agents. 

The first sixteen months of his residence either at Canto^ or 
Macao, were extremely irksome, and attended by many priva¬ 
tions and difficulties ; but in the beginning of the year 1809|4ie 
married his first wife, Miss Morton, eldest daughter of John 
Morton, Esq., and qn the same day,‘2(fth of February, accepted 
an appointment in the Company’s factory. From this time the 
life of Dr. Morrison may be called one of personal ease and 
comfort, devoted only to severe and unremitted literary labour. 
In conjunction with Dr. Milne, resident at Malacca, and second 
member of the China mission, he translated and published in 
the Chinese, the Old and New Testaments, the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, an<^ many other religious works. The first great 
object of the missign was toforpi a Chinese dictionary, the next 
to translate the Scriptures. Both of these great works have 
been accomplished^ by the two first men appointed to the mis¬ 
sion, the laJe Dr. Morrison, and Dr. Milne, the latter of whom 
departed this life some^years^ ago. ‘The translation of the 
Scriptures was a work common to both of these two eminent 
missionaries. The translation and compilation of the dic¬ 
tionary was Dr. Morrison's own, and is the monument of his fame. 

In 1816^ Dr. Morrison accompanied Lord Amherst to Peking, 
and he drew up and published a memoir of that unsuccessful 
embassy. In 1821, when the Company’s ships left the Canton 
river on account of what is generally called the *^Lintin 
affair” Dr. Morrison was the only member of the Company’s 
factory who was acquainted with the Chinese language, all 
those who had studied it being absent In England. On thi; 
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occasion, thfe advice of Dr. Morrison was of the greatest use to 
the coniiiiittee, .and tliere can he no doubt -hut that b^r his 
talents and exertions th6 affair was brought to a.more speedy 
and creditable termination than, it would otherwise have 
been; and the Comp*any saved • a large sum of money in 
demurrage. 

In 1818, Dr. Morrison founded the Anglo-Chinese college at 
Malacca. He devoted the sum of l,U00f. a year to the erection 
of the house, and lOOi. a year for the first five years, com¬ 
mencing from the opening of the college, for the encouragement 
of the students and tutors. The fOiindatioii-stone of this useful 
institution was laid on the 11th of November, 1810, by Major 
William Farqiihar, the British resident at Malacca, before that 
I settldhieat was restored to the Dutch. 

In 1828, Dr. Morrison returned to England after he had 
more than completed his appointed task, and 'was received 
with that distinction by the Government and Court of Directors 
wbfch he had so well earned. He was presented to the King, 
and delivered a copy of the Chinese version of the Scriptures. 
In 1824, he married Miss Armstrong, at Liverpool, and returned 
to China, under the auspices of*thc Court of Directors in 1828. 

In the frequent discussions which have odcurred of late years 
with the local authorities, the services of Morrison can be 
best appreciated by those who profited most by them—the dif¬ 
ferent select committees of the Company's factory. 

On the arrival of Lord Napier, he accepted the office of 
Chinese Secretary and Interpreter to his Majesty’s superin¬ 
tendents, and accompanied his Lordship on his journey from 
Macao to Canton, where he arrived very early (.in the morning 
of the 25th of July. He had been muck exposed to the 
weather, which was" boisterous and rainy during the passage, 
and his illness was increased in consequpnee ; but, we believe, 
his friends were not alarmed for his life until a very* short time 
before it became extinct. He erptred^ at 10 m., on the 1st 

August, at his residence. No. 0, in the Danish Hong. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH EGYPT AND INDIA/ 

The Lords of the Admiralty beipg desirous to promote the 
uew arrangements of the General Post Office, which have beem^ 
for a long time in contemplation, to open a direct comniunica;ii(»^ 
tion between Great Britain and her Indian possessions, by way 
of the Mediterranean, the Isthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea, 
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have g'iten orders fof the immediate ^construction of six tine 
Steam vessels^ wliich are to be built an an entirely new prin¬ 
ciple from those employed at present as his Majesty’s packets, 
so that they may either act Steam ve«?>els, or, in case of ne¬ 
cessity, as regular sailing vessels without interruption to the 
machinery. These ships, when completed, will be employed 
for the conveyance of the maib and passengers from Val- 
mouth to Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, 
and the various Greek island^, to Alexandria, in Egypt, where 
arrangements are making with the Pacha', and the other an- 
thbrities, to establish an open and direct communication with 
the Isthmus of Suez over land, and that commercial pojt, so as 
to render the voyage from this country to In'dia not longer than 
eight to ten v^eeks at the most, avoiding by that means the 
disagreeable route of the Cape of Good Hope, and the contrary 
winds which are so prevalent in the Indian Sea. ^ 

The passage-money, according to the new regulations of the 
Board of Admiralty, is as follows :— 

Cabin r Steerage. 





£ 


£ 

It. 

From Falmouth to Cadiz or Gibraltar 

• 


17 

- 

9 

10 

From T)itto to Malta j, f 

• 


29 

• 

16 

0 

From Ditto to Corfu 


• 

36 


20 

0 

To or from Gibraltar and Malta. . 



14 


8 

0 

To or from Gibraltar and Corfu . 


• 

22 


13 

0 

To or from Malta and Patras 



8 


5 

0 

To or from Malta and Corfu (via Patrai) 



10 


6 

0 

From Corfu to Malta direct 



8 

• 

5 

0 

To or from MalteArnd Alexandria 


• 

10 

- 

6 

0 

From Corfu to FalnA>udi . • 



36 

* 

20 

0 

From Malta to Falmouth 

• 


29 

- 

16 

0 

From Gibraltar, or Cadiz, to Falmouth 

• 

• 

17 

- 

9 10 


Each pasifenger allowed to carry an^ weight of linen, wear¬ 
ing apparel, and Books n«t exceeding 4U0lb. 

The passage-money to be paid, so as to realize the sterling 
amount in*England. 

Until the vessels now ordered to be built are ready, arrange¬ 
ments hav« been made so that the mails and passengers 
arriving at Alexandria will experience no delay in being 
Ibrwarded to India by land. 

This grand project of opening a communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, by way of the Isthmus of Suez, 
was one of the great ideas of the late Emperor Napoleon, who 
intended to have had a navigable canal cut from one port to* 
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the other but in consequence of hU centinual, wars, and the 
iurg'e maritime force an^ influence of Great Britain in the Levant, 
his ambitious views tp take possession of India, and destroy our 
commercial intercourse with tlmt vast and rich empire were 
completely frustrated. 

THE CAUSE OF THE EXPULSION OF MR. GORDON 

FROM MADURA. 

The newspapers of India inform us that notwithstanding* the 
repeal of the East India Company’s authority over the resort of 
Britons to India, ships continue to arrive from the United 
Kingdom without having any such adventurers on Board. The 
failure of all the old established bouses of agenev in Calcutta, 
involving capital to the amount of Ufty million sterling, is of 
itself quite enough to startle the capitalist, however anxious he 
mey be to avail himself of his long lost birth-right to settle 
himself in British India. The summary banishment of Messrs. 
Buckingham, Arnot, Fair, and Balhatchet, is sufficieut warning 
to the gen Jemen of the Press, The banishment of Mr. Gordon 
from the district in wliibh he farmed valuable exclusive privi¬ 
leges from the government, has hitherto been concealed in 
mystery,, for Mr. Gordon himself was unable to guess at the 
probable cause of it; however, at length we are enabled to ex¬ 
pose this base act of a cruel despotism, by giving the following 
extract from the Diary of tho proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, at Fort St. George, on the lUth of October, 1826:— 

Received the following letter from Mr. Chief Secretary Hill,— 

0 

Fort St. George, 20fh October, 1826. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue .— 
Gentlemen,—1 am directed to acknowled^ the receipt of your 
Secretary’s letter of yesterday’s dat#, and to state that the 
Honorable the Governor in Council sanctions the arrange¬ 
ment therein proposed relative*to the rent of the chank fishery 
at Ramnad. The Governor in Council is principally induced to* 
modify the subsisting contract, as you have recommended, for 
the purpose of putting an end to the employment of Mr. P.'^ 
Gordon, the renters’ agent, in that district; and, therefore, ydti 
will be pleased to instruct the principal collector and magis- J 
irate, that he is to require that person to quit the district 
immediately. I enclose some original communications recently 
received from him, in order that you may see how unfit he is to ' 
allowed to remain there. 

. D. HILL, Chief Secretary. 
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I Bamuad, 28th September, 1826. 

t.’^To the Honorahie the Governor^in Council, at Fori St. 
George. —Sir,—^Impelled by injuries to Jarinjj forward the state 
of the magistracy, and tho*local press being closed to such 
strictures, this mode of direct address is the only alternative. The 
paucity of magistrates, their universal corruption by your govern¬ 
ment, is your own act. I believe also that it is your stud\’, an 
aim of your government, to screen them all. entirely, from 
every degree of^esponsibility. To paralyze the check of the 
Supreme Court. It is useless for any one -to pretend to doubt 
the effects of such measures. The army and the Courts of the 
Company it may be natural to make utterly subservient to re¬ 
venue, but, so to prostitute the »nagi.straoy seems a breach of 
the trust of appointing magistrates. It may be that the magi^- 
trates are not complained against. The first complaint would 
have to be the last. Milder measures are not within re^i of 
the people. I have no evidence to give a shadow of credit to 
such assertion, but 1 must say, that, 1 cannot see how so mukIi 
punishment, torture, and imprispnment is inflicted by these col¬ 
lectors and magistrates, without cauSing the deaths of very 
many persons annually, liut, suppose only one murder is thus 
committed; would llous Peter hang himself? The existing 
magistracy of this presidency is a mere mockery of fhe laws to 
be checked or enforced by the magistrates. To the revenue 
laws, the collectors are one party, the people the other; your 
collectors are made magistrates in their own causes. Matters 
between individuals they cannot attend to; they drive them 
from them. N(> person knows the truth of this statement more 
than yourself; tlferefore, disagreeable as it may be, or even 
should its freedom seem at all wanting in respect, it cannot- 

give offence. • ^ 

2 ,_I beg leave to express myself in the strongest manneragainst 

the farming and actual •imode'* of collecting inland duty. The 
collection is farmed to persons without responsibility or princi¬ 
ple. Unlimited power is allowed to these people. The legal 
check on the renters does not existi in consequence of the 
'subservient state of the magistracy of the country. The actual 
state of the collection is licensed highway robbery. It is also 
‘worse; it is an universal excise tax ; watching over the pro¬ 
duction, manufacture, and consumption of every article; instead 
of being condned, as you have confined it, to the sale of piece-' 
goods, and the transit of enumerated articles. ^ 

3.—I beg leave to state, that the native inhabitants ane su6- 
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jected to the Kittec and other tortures. 7'hat these tortures are 
frequently, wantonly, find unjustly applied. That they are 
applied at the discretiqn of peons. • That they are applied to 
collect revenue, to extort money. That in June, 1824, at 
Madura Cutcherry, 1 saw near an hundred village-accountants 
in a painful posture. 

4.*—1 beg leave to state that purveyance is most wantonly ex¬ 
ercised in the zillah tof Madura. That collector, sub, and 
assistants, also judge and register, &c., in town, as well as when 
from home, are supplied with the cows of the inhabitants for 
milk. The police ofhee is a depot of poultry. Fish-nets, 
whiqh require a score persons, may not be opened, until the 
Caterers are present. Fish-roes are cut tor. 

West India and Russian proprietors, say, that all that their 
Slaves have, they can take ; but, 1 never knew one to take an 
eggiViOr a fowl. The King of Persia rears fowls ; but the prin¬ 
cipal collector and magistrate of Madura, his friends and 
sersvants, 1 see steal fish, flesh, and fowl, and force it to be 
carried above an hundred miles. It is here 1 see and feel the 
very wantonness of de^potistn. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

* PETER GORDON. 

Here is a case of banishment so concise that it scarcely occu¬ 
pies half a dozen lines. It does not appear that it occasioned 
any debate, discussion, or deliberation in the Council; indeed, 
it rather appears to have been got up in the lioard of Revenue, 
and merely to have had the form of an Order in Council given to 
it, for the Government letter of,the 20th is received on the 19th. 

REDUCTIONS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

“Rcinu^ration—Remaneiatioii—sye^tbat’sdM Latin word tor tfirec farthings.'* 

And the native army must consider'H,,the English meaning 
too, when remembering the number of soldiers discharged 
without provision, after years of good service, under the admi¬ 
nistration of Mr. Lushington, they learn by G. O. G. 11th 
inst. that the strength of each troop of native Visavalry is'; 
from that date, to be r^uced by a jemidar, farrier, and 
trumpeter—as a matter of policy the reduction of farriers an4 
trumpeters is not worth considering—they can bo ruined justly 
or unjustly with impunity; but it is a very different case with 
t^e jemidars; the absorption of them will operate as a stoppage 
of premolion to the inferior ranks for at least four years ; that 
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the cavalry, notwithstanding' their withered hopes; the merci¬ 
less destruction of thiir prospects will^ for a season, remain 
quiet as gunpowder 1 believe; but if*moral causes produce 
their usual effects, within a very Ihnited period, their 
smothered discontent will rip^a into a dangerous out-break; 
by Mr. Lushington's. reduction, the sepoys discharged were 
alone immediately affected, yet it created amongst the native 
soldiery very general distrust of goa^ernment; how much more 
will the present reduction cause where the whole body of the 
native cavalry sullbrs; and fqr what saving is this measure of 
tremendous peril risked? Rupees 12,006 per annum; the real 
sainng being the diflereiice of pay between the sepoy and the 
jemidaq; the higher amount of payment for the same li^hy^icai 
force, for it is drivelling to talk of the savillg of money when 
the diminution of protecting power is more than a setoff against 
it. to calculate a pittance put into the Treasury, as gain, when 
increased, risk more than counterpoises it; the saving, what¬ 
ever it may be, great or small, throws the cavalry force into 
the hands of their European officers, not as in ordinary times,*ffC^ 
cording to their obedience and favor^with government, but 
more blindly and mcvre entiiely, in proportion to their opposi¬ 
tion and dislike to it; if the reduction of the recruit and pension 
boy establishment takes place the same thing will happen with 
the native infantry. After this, can the government venture 
upon reductions of allowances affecting the European officers; 
Take away from the heads of the army all situations of emolu¬ 
ment ; render their return to Europe, in pecuniary ease, nearly 
impossible, and ^le inevitable consequence must be, that they 
will turn their anxious thought^ to Aou> they may better them¬ 
selves in India, and to whether for doing so, there be not more 
available means than the service of Government; depmid upon 
it the members pf the army, whether European or native, of 
officer or soldier rank, are not Tame AdSaest end that it may be 
dangerous to experiment upon them the maximum of loird with 
the minimum of food. 

There are ideas, which would never causelessly, cross the 
mind of a spldier of average loyally, which the acts of power 
may force into fearful organization;—it is not then unworthy of 
wise caution to beware of preparing .the soil for, and planting 
the seeds of disaffection, until it has calculated, icett and fairly 
calculated, how soon, and with what result these seeds may 
germinate. LYNCEUS. 

Ea»t India anti Col. Mag. VM. /jr. No. 59. March. XJL 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE EAST, 
Fouled by Priests from T’l'ance. 

At Pondicherry there are several stations, containing^, to¬ 
g-ether, more than 140,000 Catholics, but a single French bishop, 
assisted by five missionaries, is charged with the spiritual care 
of this immense flock, on a coast of two hundred leagues. 
Hpw few labourers for so vast a harvest! 

The kingdom of Tonquih contains 180,000 Christians, who 
have but two European priests,oneof whom is ninety years old, 
and the other is equally disabled by age anH infirmity; conse¬ 
quently these Christians differ from the idolaters around them 
in nothing except baptism; they are equally ignorant, super¬ 
stitious, and corrupt. 

Cochin China contains 80,000 Catholics, who have two 
bishops, who have resided amongst them 29 years: these 
bishops have two grand-vicars, but the one is paralytic, and 
tfie other sails from Cochin China to Paris and from Paris to 
Cochin China. 

**^n Siam the Jesuits influenced the King to send a formal de¬ 
claration lo Louis XIV.,^ to declare that he and all his people 
desired to be converted to the Catholic faith: but now, in the 
whole kingdom of Siam, there is but one French priest. 

In China, there was a seminary for native Catholic priests; 
but, in 1817, this seminary was completely destroyed ; and in 
1828, several Christian families, the most wealthy and charita¬ 
ble of Sutchuen were reduced to beggary; their chiefs were 
put to death; and their children, without distinction of age, 
scattered. 

In 1791, these eastern missions contained seventy European 
missionaries; now they contain scarcely thirty, and most of 
these are sinking under the weight ojf years, labours, and in¬ 
firmities ; thus, in the space of forty-three years, these missions 
have been reduced more than ^alf! ^In the same period, Pro¬ 
testant missionaries have been sent to all parts of the globe, 
4snd, at length, Britain has permitted them to proceed to China. 

THE CULTIVATION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AMONG THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 

As every kind of education requires that the parties concerned 
should take a personal interest in it, 1 will next remark upon 
the feeling with which the natives of India are practically 
found to view the introduction of the English literature. The 
^Bult of all experience on this point affords a prospect the 
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most grBtifyikTjg^ and encouraging. The*famous edict of the 
great Akbar, commanc^ng that the Persian language should bo 
adopted throughout his dominions as Che language of public 
business, affords a precedent for a similar Adoption of the Eng¬ 
lish language (the only mode of making the study of English 
literature general in India) which is present to the mind of 
every native. As Persian was not the native language of the 
Mogul Conquerors, which was Turtoe, and as it offered a very 
scanty store of scientific information, it*is probable that the 
readiness with whifih the nativkes of India commenced the study 
of the language, did not arise from any predilection they enter¬ 
tained for it, but was the natural consec^uence of the habitual 
deference which ages of despotism have tanj^t them to»pa5 to 
the edicts of their rulers. But English is t^ native language 
of the rulers of the country, and our subjects, therefore, look to 
it with confidence and respect, and they are, besides, fully 
aware that it contains embodied in it an Improved systeriT^f 
learning far superior to any they now possess, and they there¬ 
fore appreciate its merits, and spontaneously desire to adopt iC 
Next after the Mahommedans, the Mahrattas succeeded to the 
Government of Uppe« lndia,«Dd they also introduced their own 
language as the medium-of transacting public business iq the 
Provinces subjected to their dominion, and'now that the Eng¬ 
lish have succeeded to the Mahrattas, the natives naturally 
look upon English as the Government language, and they re¬ 
gard its adoption in the transaction of public business to be 
sooner or later a matter of course. 1 have often heard them 
speak of it in this ^manner, and particularly the large and intel¬ 
ligent classes of Kai^hs and Cashmorians, who compose in the 
Upper Provinces, the greater portion of the persons who are 
employed in the service of Government, and of individuals as 
secretaries, scribes, &c. It is remarkable that these, same 
classes were the fimt to updertake the Study of Persian in . the 
time of Akbar, and this circumstance, combined with their 
natural aptness and perseverance, generally secured them a 
preference to the Mahommedans in the service of that intelli¬ 
gent Monarch. 

^The progress which has been made by the natives of Cal- 
'C^^tta, in the cultivation of English literature, is well known. 
The younger part of them lately commenced the publication of 
a newspaper in the English language, containing notices on 
general and scientific subjects which Was shortly after sup¬ 
pressed through the influence of their parents and guardians^^ 
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from an apprehension<that the principles inculcated by it would 
be subversive of Hind(V>ism. If those (Barents apd guardians 
had been themselves educated in the new literature, the result 
would have been very different. 

But the taste is by no means dbnfined to Calcutta, although 
the oppottunitics the natives possess of pursuing the study in 
mope distant parts of the country are very limited* Many natives 
of the first distinction, throughout the country, have pursued 
the study of English for many years past, generally under 
very discouraging circumstances,^owing to the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing teachers, and many more have expressed a desire to be 
furnished with the means of instruction. In short, the study of 
Englisli is beginning t6 be considered throughout India as a ne¬ 
cessary part of a p\>lite education, and it is often referred to as 
such in the native newspapers, and in common conversation. 

The house of Timour itself has not been exempted from the 
iirfeatjon, and the favorite son of the titular Emperor and his 
wife have for a long time past been engaged in acquiring a 
mSowledge of our literature. Bhurtpoor also, which was so 
long the 'rallying po^nt of our enemies, and was so lately 
in arms against us, has caught the^ same ^irit in a remarkable 
degree. About a year and a half ago it was intimated to the 
ministers of the Bhurtpoor state, that the British government 
expected them to give a proper education to its ward, the 
minor Raja, under the idea, 1 believe, that he would be made 
to commence the study of Persian. To this requisition the 
ministers replied, that the Bhurtpooreans bad been accustomed 
to oppose the Mahomedans in arms and not to adopt their 
customs, that none of the formpr Rajas bad^ver studied Persian, 
and that they could see no reason why they should commence 
at this time of day; but they had no objection, they said, to 
their young Raja being taught English if we pleased. This 
p«opo6iUoQ Was, of cdurse, readily assento^i to, and the Raja 
has been pursuing the study ever since'' with considerable 
success, in conjunetioo with a large class composed^of the sons 
of some of the principal people about the Court. So that 
English is likely to become the standard literature of our 
ancient enemy of Bhurtpoor lieforo it is established as such ir 
ikor own provinces. I this to our shame. 

At the Person college at Delhi, numerous applications were 
for a lotng time made for the proviskm of some means of instruc¬ 
tion in English literature, and when a teacher came at last to be 
^tappotnied, the zeal of the Arabic and Persian students to 
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Undertake the study of English was so gvvat, that their orijjfinal 
classes seemed Itkely^o be deserted, ^ince this period a sepa-^ 
rate coUeire has been established thei^, under the name of the 
Delhi Institution, for the sole purpose of atfordiog: instruction in 
Eng'lish literature, and the students continue to make the most 
satisfactory progress, and their numbers (now about 160) are 
limited only by the extent of the means of instruction. A pe¬ 
culiarly gratifying feature in this seminary, is. that boys of 
every religion and denomination, are cordially united within its 
walls in the study of Englisl) literature. English, French, and 
Portuguese Christians. Hindoos, and Mahomedans are asso¬ 
ciated indiscriminately throughout the classes, and no incon¬ 
venience of any description has ever* been experienced, from 
the mixture. This is a degree of iiberaiit^which has not been 
attained evei^at Calcutta, where the disunion of the society into 
casts is encouraged, by appropriating separate colleges to the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, and by keeping the Christi^jll^^idis- 
tinct from them all. 

Throughout the Madras country, English is very genewMy 
understood, and it is rapidly becoming- the common medium of 
communication bet^ween ]::^ople spedkiug the various provincial 
languages in u»e under that Presidency. The only language 
which is studied by the natives of Pondicherry, is French, and 
in the island of Bombay, all who do not look to the govern¬ 
ment for promotion. (1 speak again to our shame) learn Eng¬ 
lish. The natives have also adopted in their language a variety 
of English terms, for they are sensible that new ideas ought not 
to be clothed in old terms, which convey quite a different 
notion. * ^ 

Besides evincing the favourable disposition of the Indians 
towards the acquirement of our literature, the examples 1 have 
adduced, prove that they are able to pursue the study with suc¬ 
cess. The English language is incomparably easier for them to 
acquire than the Arabfb apd*Saoscrit. and in this respect, it is at 
present on about a par with the Persian. . A youth in the full 
vigour of bis understanding may become miuster of English 
literature, so as to be able to read the language and compose 
fluently in it, in about three years, and if he commences the 
study in his childhood, it will take him five or six years. But 
it mustbeobserved> that the study will become easier every year 
in proportion as. the vernacular tongues shull gradually assimi¬ 
late towards the English, in the same manner as they have 
hitherto assimilated towards the Persian language. 

Section vi.— At present the zeal of the few induces jlheArto^ 
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acquire a competent kftowledg'e of our literature, but the ex¬ 
ertions of the many must enrer depend on the existence of induce¬ 
ments, connected with their future subsistence and with the 
prospect of wealth, hefnours, and distinction, which can be 
atforded only by the English language being gradually 
adopted, in the room of Persian, as the language of public busi¬ 
ness !|nd of the Courts of Law.* This would produce a stimu¬ 
lus to its acquisition which fl^ould act immediately, generally 
and constantly. It is this adoption as the language of business 
which supports,in an artificial existence, the Persian language, 
which is equally foreign to the Rulers and to every class of their 
subjects ; and this same adoption would encourage, in a much 
greater degree a generat knowledge of English, which is the 
native language of the Rulers, and would therefore greatly in¬ 
crease the confidence of the subjects whose object it always is, 
to procure a thorough understanding of their cases, by those who 
have*te«decide on them. 

More than forty years ago, when our judicial system was in- 
trotHiced into Bengal, it was a question whether the proceed¬ 
ings in the 'newly establ/shed Courts should be carried on in 
the English or the Persian language, the lafit of which had, at 
that period, made a very meagre progress in that distant pro¬ 
vince of the Mogul empire, and Bengally was the language 
which was generally used in the transaction of public business. 
In the choice we actually made we provt^d ourselves to be 
staunch friends to Mahomedanism. Had we acted otherwise, 
the Bengal fathers would not in the present day have interposed 
to prevent their children from propagating print^ples subversive 
of the Hindoo religion. , h 

The operative detail of making English, the government 
language is very simple. An immediate preVerence should ‘be 
given in the choice of Native officers to Ihose who are masters 
of the English language.* The use of Jtbe language should be 
immediately encouraged in all petitions, memorials, and such 
like detached papers and proceedings, and last of all,«a period 
should be fixed by law, beyond which all public business, of 
whatever kind, should be transacted in English. The native 


• Mr. H. Wilsoa's observations iqion the means of encouraging the study of 
Sanscrit in England, equally apply to the study of English in India. As long 
as tlie study of Ssoscrit is not obligatory upon any individual—as long as it is 
mere matter of enlightened cariosity—us long as it bolds out no prospect of emo¬ 
lument or distinction—it is not probable that it will be extensively prosecuted. 
0t|^ and more essential acquirements will necessarily engross the interest and 
antoitiouPof tb| Students of “ the Universities.*' 
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advocates, who are the only class at all snterestcd in supportings 
the present system, Ire loo insignificaQl to oppose any eflectiial 
obstacle to the changfo, but if time is allowed for ibem to grow 
more accompUshed and more powerful, they will oppose it 
with as many arguments aS our English lawyers did the dis¬ 
carding of the Norman French from our law proceedings in 
England. ^ 

The English language may b9 even more easily introduced 
into our political correspoudence witlf the native independent 
Sovereigns, and %vith the chieftains living under our own go¬ 
vernment. Many of the Rajpoot princes bad never been acciis- 
tbmed to make any use of the Persian language, until they 
adopted it in their correspondence with us. out of dc(preflce to 
our customs, and they are all of them at lifts moment perfectly 
indifferent whether the medium of this correspondence be in Per¬ 
sian or in English. They have most of them English scholars 
in their pay. Thus will the English language be usJwfdtt in 
throughout the continent of India, under the most favourable 
auspices, such as cannot fail to secure its rapid diffusion. Th 75' 
use by their Kings and Princes4he wl;^ole of India ^ill have the 
highest possible a\|lhority, for its adoption—an idea of dignity 
and importance will become associated with ibe study, and its 
acquisition will become a primary objeet with all who look 
forward to political distinction, viz., with all the officers of the 
native states and with a large portion of those befonging to our 
own. Attracted by the manifest superiority of the persons 
who will be educated in this manner, and by the desire of 
qualifying themselves for employment, numbers will also dock 
to our schools a^d^colleges fro^ the neighbouring independent 
states, many of whom will establish seminaries on the same 
plan on their rethrn to their own homes; a process which, 
when we ^consider ouf supremacy, cannot fail, ultimately, to 
give to the wheje of India, in addition to our own provinces, a 
national and standard Itlerattire big with the amelioration of 
the hun;pn race, and with the real aud lasting honour of our 
nation. 

SscTiev VIII. —^The use of English as the government 
language will of itself secure its general adoption as the 
.language of literature and polite education, yet it will not be 
considered* superfluous to organize such a system of education 
as will facilitate this object, will secure to the people all the 
benefits derivable from it,and will, moreover, bring up the youth 
in improved habits of virtue and morality, and with ]ii('rea!i^ 
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feelings of respect for the government and for the principles of 
the English role. Af(^r full considcraiion, the following 
appears to me to be the System which is best adapted for our 
Bengal provinces, being founded upon a division of labour be 
tween the elementary and highel* branches of education, or 
between what is mere literature, and what forms a part of 
scienpe and the ails, as well as upon a rUing scale of emulation. 

A preparatory school should be gradually established in 
every ziilah, to which all who chose to attend shduld be 
admitted, and a college should Jbe gradually established in 
every commissionership to which all should be admitted who 
have acquired a certain standard of proficiency, and a portion 
of the students should bd government foundation scholars, who 
have obtained their \icholarships as prizes in the zillab schools. 
All castes and religions, Christians, MahomedaDs,^ and Hindoos 
should be admitted to the preparatory schools, and colleges, 
exdbptiog only those degraded castes (for instance the 
sweepers) with whom the other Mahomedans and Hindoos 
a'l^hot in the habit of associating, and the whole system 
should be dnder the auU>urity of govornment and be superin¬ 
tended by the chief local authorities, For,jnstancc, the senior 
Civil servant in each ziilah, whether Judge or Collector, shonid 
be ex-officio President of the committee of superintendence of 
the preparatory school of that ziilah, and the commissioner 
should preside in the committee for the superintendence of the 
college in his division, and the membets of the committees both 
of the preparatory schools and collegtis, should be chosen indis¬ 
criminately in their several districts for their superior virtue and 
influence, whether they be natives or Euroj^eans, or official or 
unofficial persons. 

The plan of education will be as follows. * The object of the 
preparatory schools will be to impart a''knowledge,pf English 
literature or of reading, Writing and, composing in English, and 
the object of the colleges wib he to aflbrd instruction in 
science and the arts. . « 

In tlie preparatory schools, after the first elementary books 
have been got through, the boys will be carried through a 
course of general history followed by separate histories ofEng.-f 
land and India; a mode which will, at the same time, opeii|^ 
their minds to general knowledge, and give them hn acquain¬ 
tance with the English language, geography they will learn in 
the progress of the above historical course,and they will simul- 
y^ncously acquire writing, the rudiments of adthmetie and 
gram1lnar«and English composition. 
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The colleges contain professors ii| the following depart¬ 
ments :— 0 

1st. Law—that noblest of all scie\>ce$ the general know* 
lege of which is the most advantagegns to the subject In 
this department all the students will learn the general princi¬ 
ples of law as they are laid down in Blackstone and Paley and, 
after that^ the criminal law and such parts of the civil law as 
are common to all classes, togetheyr with thescienceof pleading 
and joining issue. Besides these branches of the science which 
will be common ^o them all, they will follow their own taste 
in applying themselves to tfie study of Hindoo, Mahommedan 
agd English law, for which purpose the books at present avail¬ 
able are the general regulations of government, Maenaghten, 
Strange, translations of the Hidaya, DayabhdUga, and oCher Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo law books, and particularly the prece-^ 
dents of Anglo-Indian law, as they are published in the reports 
of the Sudder Oewanee Adawlut. But it may be hopejjjtbat, 
before long, a new code, or rather an improved digest of law 
will be formed, copies of which will be deposited in eachFeo!*^ 
lege, and it will naturally forrij the chief ground*work of the 
!»tudy in this department. Separate degrees should be conr 
ferred in what may t>e called the general departments of Indian 
law, and in the three particular departnmnts of the peculiar 
laws of the English, of the Hindoos and of the Mahomedans. 

2nd. Mathematics and mechanics, including the practice of 
land-surveying. 

3rd. Moral and political philosophy, logic, natural history, as¬ 
tronomy, physic, anatomy, chemistry, and the fine arts, may be 
added as opportAiiy^ offbrs. ^ 

All the teachers and professors of the preparatory schools and 
colleges should be^hosen for their qualifications only, without 
reference to religion and tribe, exoepUDg.0nly the few and de¬ 
graded cashes wii^ whom the Mahomedans and Hindoo# kqve 
as yet refused to associate. If is a gratifying, fact that a great 
variety of^ English works, particularly of standard antbors, 
have for many years past, been accumdla^g in Jnfilla, till at 
last the standard works of English litwature bi^e become 
liheaper, afid consequently more accessible to the people, than 
they are in England. Most Europeans bring out with them to 
Indian small library of our English 4»las8ics, and few carry any' 
home with them ; hence there is a stock qf these books in 
India continually on the increase, and sufforing Httle or no 
diminution.— Mr. Trevelyan*s Treatise. 2 x . 
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MARSDEN S CABINET OF ORIENTAL COINS. 

I'tie Abb4 Beauchamp wys a man of uncomiliOD abilities and learn> 
ing and well versed in ancient literature $ he resided many years at 
Rdmoi and travelled iitto Turkey, Arabia, and Pereia ; the French 
goVeriiihent exerted its influence in Ifis £ivoor, and cansed the Pope 
to name him titular Bishop of Bagdad, it also appobted him Consul- 
General Of France at Bagdad. In the year 1779 he settled at Bagdad; 
but after be bad resided there akOnt two years, the bishop, his secre¬ 
tary, and two French dohiestics were carried off by the plague ; his 
Armenian servants or,interpreters ara suspected df having plundered 
his effects ; for, upon the news of his death, a French agent was 
despatched froin Smyrna to Bagdad, but he found nothing of valde, 
except the bishops,, correspondence. This accomplished traveller’s 
untimely death baa been lamented, throughout Europe, as a loss to 
the learned and scientific world. <> 

Sir Robert Ainslie resided for many years at Constantinople, as 
the Aoiiflkssador of his Britannic Majesty, and availed himself of the 
ady%ntsges of his situation, to recover from the ruins of ancient 
grandeur, whatever presented itself as curious in art or literature. 
Sir Robert heard of the death of the Abb6, and applied to the agent 
for a preference in the purchase of his yjoius, which, it was reported, 
were particularly interesting. However, afterwards, by means of an 
Armenian merchant at Bagdad, Sir Robert procured a considerable 
number of ooins, tc^ether with a few Persian en^aved stones, and 
some other works of art, most probably of the deceased bishop’s 
collecting} and thus saved them from dispersion and eveutualiy 
from the crucible. Among the coins were many Parthian, Cufic, 
Persian, and old Turkish, not unfrequently foun4 b Uie envirous of 
Bagdad, Kerkat, Maradine, and other placed on the frontier of 
Turkey and Persia. Sir Robert procured otbe^ cobs from different 
parte of Asia, where they were procured by his agents, indiscrimi- 
nutely with Greek and Roman, from the people who discovered them, 
by'^ payment of a premium beyond 'tiieir inflBnsie value, which 
prevented their being melted. 

Sir Robmrt hiiusdf i^d’not understand any Oriental language; but, 
lie employed Abate Ses^bi for the ^rpose of making descriptive ca- 
tilogoes# In the year 1789, Sestbi published an accciunt of some 
of the Greek medals and Armenian coins, under the foUowbg title 
of ** Lettere e Disiertasioni onmismatbbe so^ra, allcune medagUo 
deRa Collezione Abslbana.” 

In 1794, INofessor Tychen, of Rostock, published a work entitled 
Jtttroductio in rem numariam Muhaminedanorara,” which is in- 
^p6fisab)p to those who begin to study the subject; in it, he 
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enumerAtes the NiMaophylacia Arabttia" be found in the different 
coQHtries ef Eutepe, mud eenclodes th^ list with the following re¬ 
spectable uotioe: ** Coostantinopoli exa Robertas Ainslic, Re^g 
M. Britan, in, Aulia OsmiaBJca Orator, uumis Orientaliuin cooqairen- 
dis snmoiatn cnratn ac diUgentiao) adhibens, iinmeasas saas jamjaei 
aoqwitas (^s ab- erudUo Italo Domenico Sestini digastas ac expli¬ 
cates luei pablicse, nt fame venit, expositarus est " 

Sir Robert Ainslie returned to England at an advanced period ,of 
life, and resolved to part with the prodifce of bis indefatigable re¬ 
searches; he disjlbsed of fin^ Greek and Roman medals to Lord 
Northwick and Mr. Payne Knight, two distingnished collectors; but 
t^e Gttiic were foreign to the scope of Uteir classical pursuits, which 
embraced nothing barbarous, and they d^lined to take concern 
with what they did not profess to understand. In conseqnence of 
this rejection, •the Cufic and other barbarous coins became the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. J. Miles, an eminent and respectable dealer iq emus, 
in whose hands they remained for a considerable time, veilmMr^ the 
obscurity of a character little known, even to the generality of 
Oriental scholars. At length, in the year 1805, Mr. Dryander su^'^ 
gested to Mr. Marsden the oppoltnnit^«f making tlfo acquisition, 
and although Mr. Marsden •was imperfectly qualified at the time to 
appreciate their real importance or value, he did not hesitate to make 
the purchase at the price demanded. He was not then aware, upr 
probably were any of the parties ccmcemed ip the transaction, th^t 
the existence of these Cufic coins, as forming a cabinet, had been 
made known to the learned world, eleven years before, by Tychsen* 
From its being thus publicly announced, by so competent an anthe- 
rity, an expectation must of coarse have been mised, that t^ riqlt 
Oriental acquisitioni of the ambassador were to be arranged aqd 
elucidated by the fobours of an eminent antiquary and medallist; 
bat, with respect ■ to tlm Cnfic and other coins with Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions, the Expectation has not been fulfijM, nor is there any docn- 
roent to justify thi belief that, if ever atteinpted^ an effective pro¬ 
gress was made in such a work. The ccaqs were delivered to Mr. 
Marsden in a state (ff entire confosion,. not qidy unapoompanied by 
any catalogue or professed description, bp| even the scanty writings 
« npon the euvelopes, wbkdk inclosed a potHop ef them, were mostly 
imperfect and incorrect: they carried with them internal evidence of 
*the want of requisite acquaintance with, Oriental history and literh- 
tnre in the form by whom they were inscribed, and consequently of 
their inutility; indeed, care was necc^sai^ to avoid being misled by 
their errors. A few of the Ottoman coi|i$ were in some degree an 
exception to this rotnark; they were the subject of a distinct ptl*- 
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cKswe. In 1806, Sir Robert said, Those under the numbers from 
1 to 10, were described b;^ the Abate Sestki, many years in ray 
family at Constantinople; the rest are selected from the ancient 
coins procured from different parts of the Ottoman empire.” The 
description here spoken of referred dnly to what was written on the 
covers, expressing the dates and the names of the Turkish saltans 
by w^iom the coins were struck, and which can rarely be mistaken; 
not one historical or critical retfiark any where appeared ; these pre¬ 
tended explanations wei^ entirely destitute of meaning. At this 
period, Mr.Marsden,_ himself, never* had made dhy attempt to read 
the Cube character, but the difficulties of this nature were to be ovej-- 
come by attentive application, and were found to vanish by degrees, 
in tlfe course of th^t rigid scrutiny which numberless obscurities in 
the l^nds of the coins demanded, or to subsist only w'uere the false 
taste of the artists led them to exchange the simplicity prevailing in 
the early specimens, for mistaken ornament. 

Xftft^Mr. Marsden had acquired the original part of the collection, 
op portunities occurred of increasing it with some scarce Cufic, as 
well as Other coins; particularly a dirhem of the year 90 of the 
hejrah, and a dinar of 92.' .By various purchases, and the friendly 
contributions of many individuals towhOm his ^rsuit became known, 
be has been enabled to form the other very extensive portions, includ¬ 
ing the coins of Hindustan, from an early period, and under various 
dynasties ; together with those of the peninsula of India, as well as 
of Nepal, Assam, Bengal, and countries lying eastward of the riveis 
Ganges and Burhamputra : accessions that give the whole a claim to 
be considered as a general Oriental collection ; the first of the kind 
that has been attempted in the United Kingdom ^ indeed, with re¬ 
spect to variety, and some other essential points, although numerically 
inferior, Mr. Marsden’s collection may ventiirci'to stand in competi¬ 
tion with the Imperial and Royal cabinets df the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Marsden has described his own inestimable numismatic collec- 
tioa of Oriental coins in a very abJe tnaffner, illustrated by splendid 
engravings, and published it in elegant style, under the title of 
' * Numismata Orientalia.llkistrata.’' 

It consists exclusively, df Oriental- coins, or such as arc impressed 
with Oriental characters, comprehending not only thOse of Asia* 
generally, but also of the Mahomedan kingdoms and states formerly 
or at present existing in AMoa and Europe : of these coins, the Cufic 
or early Arabian series, constitute the most interesting portion 3 they 
form the basis of the collection. 

Mr. Marsden divides his wwk into two parts; in one, he describes 
6 iose*of Ijjis coins wliich belonged in general to the great empire of 
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the KhalifSj in its original and its detdiniiig state, or to the various* 
dynasties that sprart^ from its ruins therefore, the countries of 
which they formed the currency were tlftj western regions of Asia, 
with others immediately bordering on thefh in Europe and Africa ,— 
in the other part, he describes; those of his coins which appertain to 
the more eastern division of the Asiatic continent, including Persia, 
India, and China, together with the Indo-Chinese peninsulas, ^nd the 
islands geographically connected with them, as far as Japan :—the 
whole comprehending the Oriental world. How'ever, hij work is 
simply a description of the ^oiiis which are actually contained in 
Jiis own cabinet, which is rich bejond what could be expected, but 
necessarily limited and incomplete : the numismatic treasure 

could not have been accumulated without ^seat expense, and tin; 
methodised account of it must hare cost the author many years of 
diligent stud;^ : it is a Valuable gift to the historian, and must prove 
an useful guide to every Oriental medalist. ^ 

Mr. Marsden’s collection and liis description of it, ad<i^rt)nor to 
his long life of public spirited labours ; by it he has opencr^iio^lmE, 
field in the world of useful science, which has hitherto been untrod 
by any Briton : it is ardently to Lc desii^ed that it will be followed up, 
and that the uatioii*will cause its own collection of Oriental coins to 
be catalogued, described, and published. , Mr. Marsden has v6ry 
recently given his libraiA^, he. to King s College } a gift worthy the 
noble donor. Mr. Marsdeii’s life has been very different from that 
of those gentlemen, who when they return from India, condescend to 
become Directors of the East India Comp^my! and submit to be 
trained in the subordinate committees, until they consent to throw 
the dust of olt> p^per into the eyes of the people j he labours to 
instruct the nation, and to make the people of Europe acquainted 
w'ith the people oft Asia. 


'J'HE PtTRVE^ANCJi: SYSTEM AT MADRAS. 

The foulest stain on the character of the magistrates of the territory 
subordinate to Madras, is that which is wdelibly imprinted u|ion<thcm 
all, by their unrelenting exercise of the barbarous pnictice of stealing 
fowls, sltfeep, and other articles from the wretched starving natives. 
'Phis abominable stigma on the magistracy of Madras, was denounced 
to the Select Committee on the affairs 'of the East India Company, in 
1831, and warmly reprobated by Sir Charles Forbes, who took the 
part of the witness, when attacked by those Directors W'ho, in defiance 
of all decency, were members of the Committee, appointed to examine 
into the misconduct of their own servants. , • 
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We would fain Itupe thgt the zillah of Madura liaa been the acene 
of greater extortion than any other district of British India, but until 
the veil of secrecy has been rent from the top to the bottom, and the 
press in India has been allowed fully and fearlessly to expose every 
imposition, we cannot be sure that sueh is the case : indeed, on tiie 
contrary, we must take the state of one district, which accident has 
exposed to the British public, to be the state of those districts, from 
which .a mean monopoly has shut'out the European traveller of every 
description, as long as it possibly could. 

In the county of Madura, his Britannic Majesty’s only justice of 
the peace for the county, exercised the anomalous office of purveyor- 
general, collecting supplies even for the table of the judge ; through¬ 
out thh county, the pplice-offices are the receptacles for fowls, sheep, 
and cows which the police-officers forcibly take from the very poorest 
classes of the natives, for the supply of the judge, tlie magistrate, and 
the other English gentlemen of the zillah. They ai’e supplied with 
milck-dOWs, meat, poultry, Ash, vegetables, fuel, fodder, pulse, earthen- 
^re. bmlding-materials, lahoor, draft-cattle, caits, boats, &c. The 
evil» not confined to the supplies actually furnished to the Gentry, 
for in a system of rapine, evciy one'employed naturally seizes as large 
a share of the prey as possible. When* the magistrate orders a pair 
of oxen, his satellites seize an hundred pair, and gain from four to six 
shillings on each ox they rele^e j the judge and the magistrate each 
require about twenty milking cows, their assistants each require about 
a dozen, and the native officers are also allowed to have a few ; then 
whatever they go into the viiliqiies, more cows arc seized to ufibrd the 
necessary supply of milk > these cows are kept as long as they give 
milk, and then fresh ones are seized : whoeyer reside this system of 
pressing cows for nulking, is beaten) imprisoned) pat in the stopks, 
lifted up by his mustaebios, thumbscrewedand oth^wise tortured until 
reduced to obedience. Mr. Bannerman’s t;^ble was extremely well 
eupplied with most deliciously fattened, sheep, but he used to say that 
it was not to be compared with tb#; mutton on *Mr Peter's table, 
wlueli was always so remaskably fine, that surely Mr. Peter most 
liavott sheep ameena,—-that is, a police lieutenant for the sole purpose 
‘Of stealing sheep, and lorciog the people to fatten them for the table 
of the magistrate 1 Hiis is the tone m whidk the tyrants«of Madras " 
t^fc of ib^ crimes, whilst tirey are gorging themselves with their 
prey—devouring the fat lambW the needy viliagm*, the fowl of tlSe ' 
poor widevr, the milk which ov^ht to have been left for the nourish-' 
mmAof theorphan—IheiijMStim of eppifosion. At owe time, Mr. 
Peter bed the bohefaer for brnring sent bad mutton to him; 

th^ days afterwards, Mr. Patterson, who whs not in the service. 
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showed to Mr. Peter a very bad of mutton, which the butcher had 
sent to him,., expecting that tlie ina^str^ nVduld give him anotlier ’ 
fleeing j but to Ids surprise, Mr. Peterwery coolly told him that he 
could not interfere in the case, and his only remedy was not to deal 
witii him unless he behaved bqjttar. Fowls worth a fanain each, are 
bought by the gentry at the rate of eight for one fanain. Daily, 
troops of old men, women, and of children, even of ^rls of eight years 
of age, are seized hold of by thc^ police-officers, on their W'ay to 
market, with their loads of firewood, ^d are driven along with 
frequent cruel beamings, to the kitchen of the magistrate, where they 
have to deposit their loads, *and shift as they can for payment. A 
baser, viler system of robbery never has disgraced the Spanish tyrants 
of Mexico, or the Dutch monopolists of Java* ^ . 


THE FORTRESS AND TOWN OF JOUDPO^. . 

The Fort is erected on a mole projecting from a low range of h ills. 
so as to be almost isolated, while, being higher than the surrounding 
objects, it is not commanded. This tubls ridge (mouiTtahi we cannot 
call it, since its must ele^bted portion is not more than three hun¬ 
dred feet in height) is a curious feature in these regions of tminter- 
rnpted aridity. It is about twenty five miles in length, and as far as 
I could determine from a bird’s eye view,.U;nd from report, between 
two and three breadth, the Capital being placed on the highest part 
at the southern extremity, and may be said to be detached from it. 
The northern point, which is the highest, and on which the palace is 
built, is less than three hundred feet. Every where it is scraped, 
but especially at tife point, agaibst wbidi the Eateries of the league 
were directed in IfilOfi, at least hundred and twenty feet of perpen¬ 
dicular height. Strong walls and numerous round and square towers 
encircle tfie crest of the hill encompassipg a space of great extentj as 
may be judged from the Himensions^f the base, said to be four miles 
in circuit. Seven barriers are throw»» across the cireuitous ascmit, 
each having immense porttda, and tbeir sqiarate guards. There are 
two small lakes under ihe wall j the' Ranai Talab, or Qeeen’s lake, 
to the EaSt, and tbe Golab Sagur, or Rose Water sea to the South, 
from which the Garrison draws up water in buckets. There is also 
inside a coond or reservoir, about 90 feet in depth, excavated from 
the lake, which can be filled from these Tanks j and there are like¬ 
wise wells within, but the water is imekish. Within are several 
splendid edifices, and the Rajah's residence is a succession of Palaces; 
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each Prince since the founder having left memorials of his ai'chitec- 
tnral taste. Ulie city to the Eastw'ard of the citadel is encompassed 
by a strong wall, three cossi or nearly six miles in extent, on which 
a hundred and one bastions' or towers are distributed; on the ram¬ 
parts are mounted several tlaik'alft, or swivels. There are seven gates 
to the capital, each bearing the name of the city to which it leads. 
The streets are very regular, and adorned with many handsome- edi¬ 
fices ofi free stone, of which the hill is composed. 

Maha Raja Maun Sing, l]|as generally, in his communications with 
the agents of our flovemmeut, maintained a tone^of superiority, or 
at all events not of that- submission whfch has marked the conduct of 
the other chiefs of Rajpootanna. On the Governor-general’s late 
visit tq Ajmeer he did not, like the other chiefs, visit his Lordship j 
he has allowed his tribute to fall two years into arrears ; he is sup¬ 
posed to have opened some political correspondence w iti) the Autocrat 
of the north; to have afforded on the frontiers of his dominions an 
asylum .to c ertain Nuggur, Parkur, and Kosa plunderers, w ho violated 
the frontiers of other states > he did not meet in good spiiit the mea- 
’tfHTfcs adopted for the adjustment of certain boundary disputes be- 
tw'een his ow^x and the territory of other states; and he did not 
readily supply the contingent of troops which by^treg^ty he is bound 
to bring forwrard on the demand of the British Government. 

There is no doubt that the contingent furnished by-Joudpore fur 
the purpose of assisting in the operations of the present year agiiinst 
the Kosas has failed in the performance of its duty ; and the proba¬ 
bility is that it has acted tieaclicrously. Neither circumstance need 
much surprise us, for Joudpore has been too long, and too intimately 
connected with these plunderers to render it probablq^that we should 
have its cordial suppoit in their subjugation, which brings our power 
nearer to the capital than could be agreeable tg its haughty cliief. 
It is like expecting the assistance of the l)dahratta powers in the 
overthrow' of the Piiidarees. 
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IHE BANK OF BENGAL. 
t'op^o/a Let tr dated Calcutta A h 
Vcl,, 1833, and addressed by the ]}i- 
rtctor» oj the lUtnk oj Heiitjal towthc 
ii‘VeiH<n‘ Oineral in Council i icith 
JCxfitana'ory Notes to the ist Atifinsl, 
1834. [PrintPil Jor the use of the Pro- 
priotois of the Bank, agreealAy to Uie 
rcflolutinn at their annual gen. mceling, 
Aug. 4, 1834.] Tit the lit. lion, Lintt 
♦P«i. Cai'ci.dUk Hentiuck.G.V.B Go¬ 
vernor General in (ftvnril, h'ort H'it- 
liam. My I^wl,—1. We have the ho- 
to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Sec, Macnaghtcii’s letter of ISthult. com¬ 
municating the BeiitimentH of your Lord- 
ahip in Council on the printeil balance 
statement of the Bank, dated tlie 22nd 
of AuguHt last.—‘A" We proceed to notice 
such parts of Mr. Macnaghten’s letter as 
appear to us to call for reply.—3, Our 
observations will accordingly embrace 
the following points: "llie amount of over¬ 
due unpaid acceptances held by the bank; 
—'Ihc amount of tiiosc acceptances for 
which the estate of Messrs. Alexandeiv 
and Co. is liable—'1 heudvajice to Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., *nd 4o other8,*ln ex¬ 
cess of the limit imposed by the Charter: 
—The securities taken for the lialiility of 
Messrs. Alexander and Co.; and,—The 


advances made by the bank, for the cul- 
tivatftn of indigo, in aid of the securities 
taken* from Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
— 4, ^On the first point, the amount of 
over-due unpaid acceptances, held by 
the bank, we cannot do better than refer 
to our printed statement, from which it 
will distinctly appear that the amount on 
the 30th June last, was Sa. ]^.a31,42,.544, 
♦13.5. That there stood under the head 
of prwalc bills, discounted and consi¬ 
dered good . Sa. Rs. 17 , 73,674 3 9 
And on the doubtful debts 
register .... 13,68,870 9 8 

Sa. Rs. 31,42,544 13 5 
that, hf the amount on the doubtful debts 
register, Rs. ^,49,712 7 2 was written off 
as bail debt previous to the 29th June 
Last, and that Rs. 98,066 4 0 was so 
written off since: that the balance stand¬ 
ing against the doubtful debts jmconnt 
w^os, on the 29tli June, 7,28^4 I 9, that 
that balance was valued by the directors, 
declaring the last divider)^, at.^«Rs. 
8 , 09,474 3 6, but that such valuation 
depended in a great degree, Sa. 

3,.56,69113 4, on tlie success or non-suc¬ 
cess of the Bank's appeal from the Su¬ 
preme Court’s judgment in the case of 
the goveiyiment promissory notes stated 
to be forged by Raj Kissore Dutt.—5. 


* The amount balance of over-due unpaid acceptances on the 30th 
June, 1834. was . . . • • Sa. Rs. 30,21,815 8 5 

Vis. Under the heail of private bills discounted, and considered good 
fw per note to article 5. - . Sa. Rs. 14,63,515 6 4 

And on tlic doubtful debts RetfUler „ 14,58,300 2 1 


* • Sa. Rs. 30,21,815 8 5 


Of the amount on the dcMibtful 
30 th June, 1834.** 

And subsequ^tly 


debt rer/Uter was written off up to 
... Sa. Its. 


7,61,917 10 0 
3,04,804 4 2 


• • . Total written off, „ 

X 

Balance of the doubtful debts’ account on the StJfh June 1834 „ 
Valued at . . . • • „ 


10.66,721 14 2 


7,96,382 8 I 
4,00,051 14 5 


Difference „ 3,96,330 9 8 

To meet which was applied the profit of the past half year, or the 
amount written off subsequently to the 30th Jone, 1834, as obove- 
. mentioned . • • • . • »» 3,04,804 4 2 

Leaving „ 91,526 5 6 

Plus the advance for legal proceedings on the appeal case lost „ 3,235 15 3 

Total „ 94.762 4 9 

Of bad debt to be met by the profit of the half year to end Slst December, ^34. 
East India anti Col. Hag, ^ol. tx. No. 59, March. , T 
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* On (he second point, Uie amount of 
(OveT'tlue acceptancee, for which the 
estate of Alexander and Co. is liable, we 
beg to explain that that amount ^as on 
the 29th June last, Ra. 23,83,566 0 0, 
of which was advanced on the joint re* 

S ionsihility of Ferguason and Co., 
ruttenden and Co., Mackintosh and Co., 
and Alexander and Co. 17,73,674 0 0 
Aiulon the responBibilily of Alexander 
and Co„ joint with numerous patties 
other uum the above 6,1)9,912 0 <9 

23,83,58% 0 0 
6. In regard to the third point, the ad¬ 
vance to Messrs. AlexanderUnd Co., and 
to other parties in excess of the limit im¬ 
posed by the charter, we would make the 
following remarks:—7. In August 1829, 
the bank held acceptmices of Alexander 
and Co., for about fis. 35,000. In Jan. 
1830, a season of the year in which 
business is most brisk, the bank held 


their acceptances to tlie amount^ of 
Bs, 62,248; but on both occasions the 
acceptances bore the names of oUicr sub¬ 
stantial parties by whom they were dis¬ 
counted and represented actual busi¬ 
ness transactiems.—8. Ihe unexpected 
ayd calamitous failure of Messrs. Falinei 
and Co. in Jan. 1830, will be in the re¬ 
collection of government, as also the 
consequent panic in the money nmrket 
of India. —9. Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
were peculiarly obnoxious to that panic, 
having at the time s bank note circula¬ 
tion of about uineteeu lacs of rupees, and 
bging well knoivu as an agency house of 
most extensive dealings as well in India 
as in Europe.—10. The first consequence 
of the panic was a run on the bank of 
llindostan, to the extent of almost its 
entire circulation, of which it was never 
afterwards able to get on more than (ive 
lacs of rupees, second conse¬ 

quence was the withdrawal from the 


* TliS bedftoce of over-due unpaid acceptances, for which the estate 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co. is liable, was on the 30th June, 1834 

Sa.R8. 18,91,718 8 10 

Fi«.WitbFergu86on & Co.8t Cruttenden & Co. Mackintosh tkCo. un¬ 
der the head of private bills dipcountedSa. Rs. 14,63,515 6 4 
And jointly with numerous parties' o'her than the 
above-mentioned included in the sum on *1116 ^ 

doubtful debt regUter . „ 4,28,203 2 6 


Sa.R8. 18,91,718 8 10 

The unrealiaed, but in course of realization, proceeds of the mort¬ 
gaged properties of Messrs. Alexander and Co. (See articles 20 
to 26) are ..... Sa. lls. 16,38,500 0 0 

Add value of three bouses unsold . . . „ 10,000 0 0 

„ 16,48,600 0 \ 

Deduct the amount to be applied in reimbursement of thb sun^naid 
to the Goyernment Loan Committee. Vide statement, (Jated the 
Ist July, 1834 . . . ' . . „ 6,97.301 8 9 


Balance „ 9,51,198 7 3 

Wliich, deducted from the balance of the joint liability of the four 
. tirms . . . ^ . . . „ 14,635,15 6 4 

' Leaves „ 5,12,316 15 1 

exclusive of interest, to be proved against the several estates of the parties. Suppose 
that those estates ray together but nine annas and six pie in the rupee, and there will 
remain uncovered less than the sum, at credit of the susrance account, and applicab)' 
to such amount as may be uncovered. The sum of Sa. w. 4,28,203.2 6, is, as staV f 
above, part of ^ amount of doubtful debt register. That portion of it considered b 
audnotalreadVwiittenofTis includedinthe So. Bs. 94,762 4 8 of bad debt (see note U 
art. 4) to whicn a portion of the current half year's profit is to be applied. Ihe profit 
on the business of the half year ended the 3oih June, 1834, is exclusive of the sum 
of Sa. Rs. 50,000, carried to profit and loss on fKicoont of bank notes outstanding for 
more than IS years, Sa. Bs. 2,54,804 4 2. There is no reason to'enticipate as a dimi¬ 
nution of profit on the business of tiie current half year. Let that profit equal Sa. 
Rs. 2,50,000, and there will remain, after providing for the Sa. Rs. 94,762 4 9 of bad 
de^ \ a spm equal |o a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on (he capital 
stock. c 
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of depusiU to an almost incredible 
amount.—11. It was not in the nature of 
an eslablisliiTieiit, am-h us that of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., to have its funds at 
call, and it was not unreasonable that it 
should look on the occasion of any 
imiiiey pressure, not merely to that 
Iiortion of its funds more immediately at 
hand, bnt also to its long established and 
well supported credit.—12. To meet the 
run, Messrs. Alexander and Co. took 
loans from the Dank on deposit of 
gove rtuneiit securities. 'J hey took loans 
from the government on pledges of 
goods, as well us of real and other pm- 
l»erly, and the monies thus raised, 
beiag insulhcicnt to meet the sudden 
demand, they applied to the bank for oc- 
coininoclation on simple ]>ersonaI security. 

J3. The Dinictors of the Bank were 
convinced that the creriit of Messrs. 
Alexander and Cof was unimpeachable, 
and that the occasion was one which 
called for extraordinary and prompt aid, 
and though tljey were aware of the 
literal objection in their charter deed to an 
advance in excess of one lac of rupees to 
anyone partyon simple personal security, 
they (lid not deem the spirit of the char- • 
ter to be opposed to a contingency which 
it could never have cOnt^plated.* 14. 
I'mler this impression, the hank was in 
advance, on the 30lh June, 1830, Bs. 
9,87,766, on the joint security of the ac- 
ceptauces of Alexander and Co. and of 
the names of numerous other parties in¬ 
cluding the tw'o wealthy ^nyans of 
Alexander and Co. Kissenmohun and 
Konnoiloll Burrall.—15. In special ad¬ 
vertence to the exigency of the times and 
to the prospect of iiij^rovement in their 
affairs, this accommodation w'ascontinue^ 
to Messrs Alexander and Co. till Dec. 
1831, w'hen, from som^ unaccountable 
and unfounded rumour, the notes of the 
Hitidooslan Bank were suddenly again 
returned upoifit.—16. At this crisis, the 
houses of Messrs. FcrgRsson and^CU’i and 
Crultenden and Co., and Mackintosh aifd 
Co., came forward to the assistance of 
Messrs Ale^fander and Co., and lent the 
credit of their names to obtain discount 
accommodation from the bank, for the 
Support of Messrs Alexander and Co. 
—17. Accommodation was accordingly 
ranted, under at least two of their four 
ames, till April 1832, when the four 
houses made a specific proposal for an 
additional advance of 10 lacs of rupees, 
under acceptances to be discounted. 
They stated, that if the bank would con¬ 
sent to this ^vance, they would make 
themselves jointly and severally liable, 
not merely for the additional aacommo- 
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dation asked for, but also for all the ac- 
ceptanedb discounted with two or more* 
of their names, since the i>reviouB De- 
cembej—18. At a meeting of the Bank 
Direction on this occasion, it W'as dis¬ 
tinctly Aated by the four directors, who 
represented those four firms, .that they 
had examined the books of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., and were satisfied 
that ttie additional accommodation re¬ 
vested, would enable them W get over 
(ueir difficulties, and to give up the issue 
of theiw bank notes. A fifth director 
who had also examined their Ixwks, was 
of the same opinion, and the bank ac¬ 
cordingly (liscounted the proposed ac¬ 
ceptances, till the month of June 1832, 
when Jficy amounted, as already men- 
lioned, in artjplc 5, to f^e sutn of Bs. 
17 , 73,671 .!>9, of wliii-h, however, but 
Hs. 6,60,000 was additional since April 
1832, W'hen the loan of 10 lacs was ap¬ 
plied for. ITiis accommodation was 
continued till the failure of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. in DeKerober last. 

—19. Such were the circumstances 
under which the Directors oi the bank 
were induced to contravene that pro¬ 
vision aof the charter, Vhich limits ttm 
acedmmodation to any one party, on 
simple personal security to one lac of 
rupees. We are persuaded that your 
Ix(tdship in council will agree with us, 
that that deviedion from rule was most 
urgently called for.—20. • We now 
come to the fourth point for remark, viz. 
the securities taken for the lishility of 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. We have 
staled in article 4, that the direct se¬ 
curity for the whole liability was simply 
personal only, and we would now be un¬ 
derstood to refer to the collateral se¬ 
curity alone, and to that part of the 
liability to which it was applicable.— 
21. Messrs. Alexander and Co. in con¬ 
sideration of the credit of Messrs. Fer- 
gusson and Co.,Cruttenden and Co.,and 
Mackintosh and Co. assigned over to them 
^vers properties, consisting of lands, 
houSRI; indigo foctories, and indi^, 
some of those properties were primarily 
mortgaged to the government, some 
primaruy mortgaged to the Union Bank, 
and the remainder primarily mortgaged 
to the three houses.—2% On the failure 
of, Messrs. Alexander and Co., thosch 
houses, at our requisition, assigned over 
the properties in question to our Secre¬ 
tary, in trust for the Wnk.—23. Your 
Lordship in Council will observe, there¬ 
fore, that the directors did not advance 

* In reference to article 20 to A. 
note to article 5. • • 
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mcmey on any accniity forbidden by the 
diarter; btit that aftbi the fallwe of 
Measrt. Alexander and Co., the directore 
took the collateral Mcnrity of r^sl and 
other property for money advanced to 
Kessrs.Alexander and Covlong pidviouetn 
their failure.—24. The position of this 
collateral security on the 29tk June laet, 
was as belotir: 
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—25. The Union Bank will, in all pro¬ 
bability, be repaid, or nearly so, from the 
profits of this season’s produce of the in¬ 
digo factories mortgaged to it, but, as the 
valuation of those fhctories by Alexander 
and Co. may be excessive, the balance of 
security to revert to the bank, may not 
exceed the amonnt stated in the last arti¬ 
cle, via. to, 5i,00,000.—26, From what 
we have stated, it will appear that for 
over-due acceptances, to. 17,73,674 3 9, 
being the joint responsibility of the four 
' houses mentioned, the bank holds, in ad¬ 
dition to the direct security of their 
names, a collateral security valuing thir¬ 
teen laCs of rupees, after allowing for in¬ 
terest to accrue on the delit to 6i»eni- 
ment and to the Union Bank. It was 
vnder these circumstances that in ou,*^ 
balance statement we considered^ this 
amount to-be good for the whole.—27. 
Ihe last point that remains for remark is 
the advances made by the bank for the 
cultivation of indigo, in aid of the col¬ 
lateral security nallnded to.- 28. And 
here it should be recollected, that Mes^s 
Alexander and Co. failed about the mid- 
die of Dec. last, that a large portion of the 
valuable security in which the bank was 
interested, consiated of indigo factories-- 
fliat these, if not regularly worked, be¬ 
came jdl but vidneless p that the assig- 
ness ^Mbfers. Alexander and Co, had 
not the means of advancingthat the 


Qovernment would not advance; tXkt 
the season for advances was at han^; 
that in the then state of the money-market 
sales were impracticable without a great 
sacrifice of property y and that, in coiise- 
quence of the failure of both Messrs, 
Alexander and Co., and Mackintosh and 
Co., the cultivation fur the year was ex¬ 
pected to be contracted, and the produce 
to be advanced for to be pretty sure to- 
arrive at a good market.—29, • Under 
the influence of these considerations, and 
after the most mature deliberation, the 
advances were if;ade, and are likely to- 
ansVer the end for which they were 
marie.-30. Having now replied to the 
several p.arts of Mr. Macnaghten’s lettCrr 
which called for remark, we have only 
to add, that the quarterly statements, re¬ 
quested in that gentleman’s coininunica- 
tion, shall be regularly furnisbed. Wc 
infer that those statements should be- 
similar to the half-yearly balance state¬ 
ments duly submitted to your Ijord-ship 
in Council agreeably to the 20th section 
of the Charter, We have the honour to 
be, my Lord, your most obedient ser¬ 
vants, (signed) C, MOIILEY, and others. 
Bank of Bengal, 4th October, 1833. By 
order of the Annual General Meeting of 
Proprietors, 4tfiAag. 1834. C. UD.NY, 
Secretary to the Bank. Bank of Bengal, 

7thAug.l83L - 

SUMMAH Y. 

llte death of Major General Sir Alex, 
Knox, K. C. B. Colonel of the .5lh regt. 
of Light Cavalry, which took place j es- 
terday morning at Barrack pore ; and llie 
retirement in Kurope of Lieut.-Colonel 
Rcldmg of the 8th Light Cavalry, will 
promote Licul.|C'olf nel Ueid of the 1st 
tf a regiment; idajors Patlle of the 1st, 
and Warde of the 3d, to be laeut.- 
ColonelsCaptains Charles C. Smyth of 
the 3d, an^ Franklin of the 1st, to be 
Mhjors^and LieattB,Totteiilpm of the Sd,. 
and O’Hanlon of the let, to be Captains of 
troops. < 

We understand that orders have beeir 
issued by the Governor Genijral for the 
assembly at Nusaeerabad or a force to 

* After satisfaction of the advances 
with interest there was a Surplus of Sa, ’ 
to. 1,55,012 8 1, as mentioned in Uic 
balance statement, dated the Ist July,,* 
1634, and printed for the use of the Pro¬ 
prietors, Since the &rte of thht state¬ 
ment Sa. to. 6,72,049 8 S, the advances 
for the current season have been repaid 
with iifterest: the arrangement with the 
assignees of Alexander hnd Co., aIlodedi 
to in the statement, having received the 
sanction of Ate Insolvent 
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cqiaiat of six regiments of Light Cavalry, 
one Eaniipean (H. M.’s 13th L. I.,) ami 
eleven native regiments, with six com¬ 
panies of European and two of native 
Artillery. A very heavy battering train 
is also in preparation, we hear at Agm, 
Its destination is Joudpore, and the 
parently excessive strength of the force 
is supposed to arise from a rumour that 
the Joudpore rajah is but a cat’s paw in 
the hands of other native powers. No 
troops will be moved from Meerut, it 
being supposed that their services may 
Ire wanted nearer hom^ It is rumoured 
that Brigadier General Duncan will cdlii- 
mand this force. Colonel Becher, of the 
2d*L. C., now in Calcutta, has, we hear, 
been ordered to join his corps which is at 
Neemutch. 

A letter from Rangoon states, that 
Colonel Burney has had sufficient in¬ 
fluence with the Woonghee at Rangoon 
to induce him to reduce the duties on 
three masted vessels entering that port 
about 300 rupees, and on smaller vessels 
in proportion, the Woonghee has of 
course made the reduction subject to the 
confirmation of the Court at Ava, but he 
has pledged himself to continue it if it is * 
approved ; and hopes are entertained 
that the King may be indhced to s?e the 
sound policy of making still greater re¬ 
ductions to encourage the trade of the 
port. 

I'he Raja of Benares, Udut Narain, is 
said to be greatly dissatisfied with our 
Government for measuring his lauds, 
which, it appears, they intend to assess 
by ilie instead of taking the jum/Ufi 

upon the whole us fixed at the time of 
the transfer of that diptri^to the Bi itish. 

He intends appealing to «ie home autho¬ 
rities, and has, it is said, with that v iew, 
appointed a professiun||l gentleman in 
Calcutta, his agent, to procml to ICng- 
land to lay his grievances before Pai lia- 
ment. We ^ivc this merely as an mi 
f/U ; but if correct, iP shows, v^th otlier 
circumstances, that the idea of looking^o 
England for the redress of real or sup¬ 
posed grievances, is becoming familiar to 
the minds of the natives ^ and the more 
himiliar the better ns a check upon local 
* abuse .—Indm Gazette. 

Two gentlemen of the China Service, 
Messrs. Clarke and Morris, have arrived 
*in Calcutta, on board the Emily Jane. 
Mr. Clarke, we understand, has elected 
to join the Bengal Service. Mr. Morris, 
having a brother on the Madras establish¬ 
ment, has reserved his decision for the 
present. To cut out employment for 
these and other expected auxiliaries from 
Vbe celestiei empire, may not be an easy 
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matter in the present economical and 
doubling-up times. Tenders are not yet* 
invited for the Governursbipuf Sw'otra, 
nor i8%ere yet any residency established 
at the Cocus and Maldives, 

Aiitinirif Miircmcntg.- A’letter dated 
the 25th August, from Mvnpoorie, in¬ 
forms us, that the 68th N.'l. had on the 
day previous received orders to hold 
itself in readiness to mnieh nl, the 
shortest jiossible notice, 'fko imnic- 
fliate destination was not kno'an. but the 
ultimate one is Mhowiiistcad of Bareilly, 
which latter station a as the one thiit 
corps was to. ,havc marched to, as men¬ 
tioned in the “ General Relief” lately 
published. 

We hear that the Governor General 
has sheeted Brigadier General Steven¬ 
son, C. B„do command the force ordered 
to assemble in Rajpootanali, and that 
Major Irvine, C. B., will join it as Chief 
Engineer. 

We understand that Mann Sii^, the 
Ruler of Joudpoor, is moking grand 
preparations, and that he is eiitciiutning 
Aral) soldiers to a great exte^st, in order 
to give onr triMips a w.arm reception. 

Wfvlearn that a regiment ol the Line 
will no longer be stationed at Mansi, 
The duties at that cantonment will, in 
future, be perfoimcd by two of the 
Begum’s snips ami Skinner’s horse. 'Jlio 
27 th regiment, now at that station, wdl 
be withdrawn and sent to Agra. We 
hoi>e and trust Goverumeiit vriil grant 
the Officers “ Cumiiensathn M. ncy" for 
the loss of their Bungalows. 

We learn that llie Cameronian regi¬ 
ment is to form ]siit of the Field Force- 
going against JuiidiMire, and that it will 
afterwanls pioceed to Deesa and reheic 
tlic 1 ombay force now .at that station ^ 
Colonel Oglander will remain in com- 
iiiand of tlie Deesa force, which is to- 
consist of one troop of Horse Ailillery ^ 
one ^Jiluropean regiment; one regiment 
of Native Infantiy, and one of Cavaliy. 
I’he head-ijinuters of the Sappers and 
inns, with the 2d. Sri, 5th, and 6lh 
companies of that regiment, are ordered 
to be held in readiness to march at the- 
shortest notice j agreeably to instruc¬ 
tions, and a route, to be hereafter 
furnlshccL , 

7'he Force af/nitt»t J^judpoor. —Die- 
Force is to consist of eleven regiments of ^ 
Native Infantry,one European regiment,, 
four regiments of Native Cavalry, four 
Companies of Sappers and Miners, and a 
large train of Artillery. Two companies- 
of Foot Artillery from Agra, and twO' 
from Kurnaul, and one trosp of^Horse 
Artillery from Muttra i»e held in readi-u 
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nens to march at a moment's w'ariiing. 
Tlicse, added to the ^Hurae aiM Foot 
Artillery, now stationed at Nussecrabad 
and Necniuch, will give two field bakeries 
of Horse, and four of Foot, or 36"Field 
gujnii, fur the force; beuidcs nfen for 
manning the Siege Train. Amongst 
the corps proceeding from Uiis quarter 
are the Cameronians, the 8th, 23d, 
28lh, 44th regiments Native Infantry, 
and the Sai 4 >pera and Miners. The whole 
force is to assemble at Nusseerabad on* 
the 20th October next; and it b said 
that either Brigadier General Itichards, 
or Colonel Oglander, will command it.— 
Sept. 6,1834. 

AltnhatHid,—There, is some talk about 
Allahabad being likely to be made the 
scat of government for the new i'resi- 
dency, instead of Agra, ihe choice be¬ 
tween them seems to have been left open 
by the Court of Directors; for we under¬ 
stand, that, following the usual praetiee 
of nominating tlie Governor of the Presi¬ 
dency, feovermr also of the Fort situated 
thereat,Sir Charles Metcalfe’s coiumibsioii 
appoints hipa Governor of the Fort of 
Agra or Allahabad..—Courier. 

Death <t/' Koodsia Jlegnm.-r We 
have this week received a letter from 
l.iickBon’, which informs us of the death 
of Koodsla Begum, and we are given to 
understand that she was in gre^it alllii- 
tion a few days liefore her death, on 
account of circumstances before reported 
to us. The Nuwab, her husband, is ex¬ 
cessively grieved about it. On I’hnr.sday 
the I5th Hubee-ula-sanee, corresponding 
with 21st August 18^34, Soda Alm&s 
(lied; the next day, after dne preparation 
for the ceremonial, the Irody of the de¬ 
ceased WHS taken to lire burial ground on 
the other bank of the river Goomly and 
buried therein. On Friday the Resident 
dressed in mourning made the Nuwab a 
visit of condolence, and conversed for 
some time on the afflicting event, It 
has been announced that the Nuwab will 
wear monriung for 40 days. All tli^. 
people, Fkkeers, and others, very ni^ch 
regret this event, as the deceased Soda 
Almas distributed a crorc and some lakhs 
of rupees to the Fukeers and to the poor, 
within little more tiiantwo years. 

Nate.—'Report «ays that the Begum 
poiaonedhei^elfbym'allowinga pounded 
diamond.—AV/. Cat. Ceitr. 

We learn that about two maunds of 
papera touching the charges against 
Colonel Dennie have been received by 
the Deputy Judge Advocate of the Cawn- 
poor division of the army! ITie gentle¬ 
man ofi the i^me of Campbell who lately 
.^gured in the raiiks of the unfortunate 


Shah Shoojai), was formerly an officer Iki 
the 5th regiment N. I. of thisatmy. but 
was turned out and peneioued. 'Ihere is 
a report that the Joudpoor alTair has been 
settled, but we know not what degree of 
credit to attach to H— DtUti Oazclic, 
Sej^. 3. 

The Btiiza Raie.—The ill-used Baiza 
Baie is still in the neighbourhood of Fut- 
tyghur— She resides in a small indigo 
factory, and her followers have hutted 
themselves, but her situation must be 
anything but an agreeable one, for the 
camp, around tb^ factory, is a perfect 
swamp, and the house she oreupies, a 
very small one—Captain Ross, Mr. 
('avendisli’s assistant has been with¬ 
drawn from her camp, and we hear that 
threats uf surrounding her and slopping 
her supplies have been held out! Hindoo 
Rao her brother amuses himself with 
aejuatic excursions and bauteh girls.— lit. 

Mr. Macaulay is said to be now en¬ 
gaged in writing a review for the Edin¬ 
burgh of Sir James Mackintosh’s Histoty 
oj the lierotution. We rejoice to find 
that the new legal and political fiuictiuns 
of Mr. M. donut tend materially to inlet- 
vupt the course of his invaluable literary 
lalwurs. 

'ilie'Supremt' Court is adjourned until 
Tuesday next only. .Sir J. 1*. Grant has 
intimated that it is his intention to sit 
every Tuesday, during vacation, in open 
cm rt iiislciul of ehaiubers. This mea¬ 
sure is an instance of tlie l(‘arned Judge’s 
anxiety to give the people cheap law. It 
makes, we are told, a niaterial'difFcrence 
to a suitor, in a pecuniary sense when his 
conusel is only required to go into open 
court.—6'oirr. yt 

, IHiltlary Frdifaa.— A fracas has lately 
occurred at Delhi, which will, in all pro¬ 
bability, end in (^general Court Martial, 
and incretuse the already heavy duties of 
the military" law officer of the Meerut di¬ 
vision. Early in July, Ensign Oailey of 
the 39th N. I., was'invited to dine at the 
'' 42Ad mess, but on going there, and 
learning that Captain Monke of his own 
regiment vtis also a guest, hj rose im¬ 
mediately and left the table. A week 
or ten days after. Captain Monke called 
upon Ensign Oatley for ai> explanation 
and apology for his conduct; Ensign 
Oatley refused tiie latter, stating that he 
had acted as be had in consequence of 
Captain Monke’s neglecting to contra¬ 
dict, or to explain, an accusation of foul 
play at cards some three years before, 
for which several officers of tlie regiment 
still refused to associate with him. 
Captain Monke then challenged Ensign 
Oatley, who, by the advice of ids friends. 
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reused to give Capt. Monke a meeting, 
<4 the ground that he had forfeited his 
character and the privileges of a gentle¬ 
man. Captain Mouke theft |)osted Kns. 
Oatley as a coward, and the latter ap¬ 
pealed to head-quarters for a Court- 
martial to defend his conduct. Captain 
Monke on learning this sent in cliar'ges 
against Ensign Oatley for making false 
statements while on oath before a Court 
of Requests; these charges were laid be¬ 
fore a Court of Inquiry for,.invcstigation. 
and the whole of the matter is now, we 
hear, before Major General Watson. 

The Lord tVUlarA B«nf/nrJlr.~Jl'he 
Iron Steamer came off Calcutta this mor¬ 
ning, having run the distance l^etween 
this and Allahabad in a few hours mure 
than eight days, notwithstanding a de¬ 
tention of several hours at Benares, and 
one to a trifling extent at Miraapore.— 
Sept. 18. , 

Decrees of Moon»iffs. —We Jiave 
published a letter, bearing a number of 
signatures, which contains a very impor¬ 
tant suggestion with regard to the execu¬ 
tion of decrees of Moonsiflk in causes, 
which were decided before those oflicers 
were enqiuwered to execute their own 
decrees. U'he execution of decrees is 
quite as important a jiart of the duties of 
courts as the passing of those decrees; 
fur it is ridiculous to pass a decree which 
is not to be executed under two or three 
years. A friend of ours, recently ap¬ 
pointed Civil and Session .Tiulge of a dis¬ 
trict, found on his arrival there, no Icns 
IhanyoKi' ikoustilul decTces unexecuted. 
—SHinachar Durpun. 

Cholera. —We regret to hear that the 
cholera is raging at MuUra, The artil¬ 
lery have been urdfredyo cross the river 
and encamp, as means of avoiding this 
pest. We believe many instances are on 
record, where troops have been suffering 
from this terrible disease, tluit the above 
remedy h<v been found effectual.— 
Meerut Observer, Syp. 4. 

Atrocities of the K.r-Unia’hf Cotp'p. 
—The following'imrticulars regarding the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Ex-Baja of 
Coorg, are communicated by Dr. Birch, 
who was employed during the late cam- 
^ paign. He states, that this country 
was wresteiPfrom the hands of Tippoo 
Sultan hy the British government and 
• restored to the Ex-Baja's relath-e. The 
former Rajas, from that time to this, 
have always relied with confidence upon 
the British government, but Birajcnder, 
the Raja wto has now been deposed, 
giving himself up to debauchery and to 
Uie evil counsels of his minister, passed 
his time in folly and wickedness. He 


entered into the interests of those who 
were hostile to the Brilisli goreriinieiib 
nml when bis friends and his relnliTcs 
remonstrated with him on this subject, he 
put them at once to death, lliis circiim- 
stanco,waa averred by those who were 
appointed to inter the Ixidics. and it was 
greatly doubted by IheEnglisli. A wnn- 
mittee was, therefore, nj)pointed to ••x- 
amine into the matter, and they, aceom- 
eompatiied by the Ex-Uaja’s bruther-iii- 
»law, an interpreter, and the Coorg men 
who interred the bodies proceeiled to the 
spot. After the Coorg menj;ha(l dng for 
some time they discovered tw'els e bodies 
and twelve separate heads; from the 
appearance of them it was very evident 
lliat they had suffered great violence, 
'rhese then were the bodies of those re¬ 
latives of this monster, vtdiom he had first 
decapitated and theuhurled into this pit. 
The committee then examined several 
other graves, in one of which was the 
lM)dy of a young womaty who has said to 
have been a great beant]^ and t^ho was 
first bung upon a tree, and then buried 
in this ground. The Ex-Raja thus dis¬ 
posed of ail those who ineufled his sus¬ 
picions. They wcrc^ized by his orders 
silerJlly, and destroyed during the night. 
It is Slipped that several hundreds 
w'cre thus destroyed. 

Muha Riija Uunjeet SiMgh. — We 
learn frftm a proclamation of govern¬ 
ment, that the embassy which Muha Raja 
Runjeet Singh contemplated sending 
last year to Calcutta, he has determined 
to send now without delay. Orders have, 
therefore, been issued to all the officers, 
civil and military, of the districts through 
which the deputation may pass, to afford 
every assistance. 

A Shark nilh a jfoung Child in its 
bctlp.—Somo fishermen in drawing up 
their net, about 3 o'clock yesterday 
morning, opposite the Burra Bazar Ghaut 
found, to their utter astonishment, a 
sliatk, alx>ut four cubits long and three 
i^uarters broad, which they brought to 
wq^^olice Office, and exposed in the 
compound in the hope of being rewarded. 
A cot^able, on i>erceiving the shark’s 
belly in a state of protuberance, ripped 
it open, and a female infant was seen 
entire with the exception of the eyes, 
nose, and moutli, which appeared to have 
been eaten.— Calcutta Courier. ^ 

Abduction —Several very atrocious 
cases of abduction are now under the 
consideration of the Serampore court. 
It has been discovered that a gang of 
villains has been in the habit of decoying 
young women of fourteen oiu fifteen 
years of age at the ^stival ofJuggun'^ 
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nath, and after ruining their reputation, 
.■of selling them in the town of ^ulrutta, 
to the proprietors of the vofjous se¬ 
raglios. 'Ihis subject kivin^ been 
linnighl to the notice of the magistrate, 
he has spaced no pains to Iraca out Uie 
vliole scheme of villainy. We hear 
iliat with the .aul of the magistfatcs of 
(Jiilcutta, several of the young women 
thus abdracted have been recovered, 
«ml discoveries have been made calcu¬ 
lated to excite the greatest adonishmenj. 

Americun /«>. — We are hwpy to 
learn tliat the Ice which was imported 
last year from America into Calcutta, 
has yielded a handsome proiit. and that 
Ice is likely to become a staple article 
from America to India. 

Sale of SMrnccadam'S—-The eubject 
of the sale of feumeendarscs, and of the 
impoverished state to which fhe country 
appears to be reduced, continues to at¬ 
tract public attention. The Accountant 
General, a few months ago, laid before 
government a ngured statement shewing 
that from 1^28-29 to 1832-33 inclusive, 
the arrears of revenue had been exclu¬ 
sively aniMinnually increasing; he very 
naturally aescrilr^d this state to sQme 
great defect in the administration. . He 
also recommended that a very particular 
investigation should be made. This re¬ 
port government forwarded to the Sudder 
Board, with an injunction to 'set on foot 
a thorough inquiry, so as to he enabled 
to aflTord the most complete explanation, 
and to suggest the most effectual reme¬ 
dies. The senior member of the board, 
upon thisi prepared a series of well con¬ 
sidered questions which he circulated 
among the principal zumeendara, who 
were requested to .answer them according 
to the best of their knowledge. These 
queries we subjoin with the replies given 
ill by a zuraeendar. One cause of the 
frequent sales of many zuineendarees is 
that the landholders do not reside on 
their estates, but entrust them to the 
management of native agents, through 
whose contrivances, the ryo^.j,a-e 
thoroughly fleeced, and the government 
due at the same time withheld ; this is 
too true. If the znmeeudars, would not 
only reside on their estates, hut when 
living there, move aliout among their 
ryota,without noise or parade,aad see how 
t^y are going on, hear their complaints, 
and afford redress, there would be fewer 
sales for arrears, and the poor would be 
relieved fcom^ some portion of their dis- 
treM. Siidl is the course pursued by 
many of ttie greatest proprietors of es¬ 
tates^ Eimland; but iu this country, a 
ryot neversees ^le face o( bis zumeendar 


who is always surrounded by a troou of 
unprincipled Amihs, whose great olij^t 
is lo keep the truth from him. All this 
we acknowledge to be true: but the zii-. 
meeudars of Ihir y years ago were not 
much Ijetter, and estates did nut then 
fall so grievously into arrears as they do 
ai" present. This canuor, therefore, be 
the chief reason.of the calamity which 
has now come over the country. 

1. Have the provisions of regulation 
7, 1830, authorising monthly sales been 
found in your district effectual in secu¬ 
ring a more prompt realization of the 
public revenue f than heretofore under 
regulation 11. 1822 P 

it fill/. —‘Ihatreg. 7iOf 1830, is a mo.st 
important regulation, and was framed'to 
aid in the speedy realization of the pub¬ 
lic revenue, admits of no doubt. If the 
country were as prtisperou.s and wealthy 
as in former days, thi,^ regulation would 
nu^ be so vefjr inauspicious towards ihe 
zumcendars. But since the coun'ry is 
becow impoverished, and has lost much 
of itAiKulc, the monthly sales of land 
which it orders, in conformity with re- 
guliitinn 11 of 1822, while they inflict 
^misery on the country, do not secure 
the object of a speedy realization of rc - 
venue i they ^rather appear to be one 
cause of the distress of the country. 

2. Is the rigorous enforcement of the 
system of monthly sale (without list cu¬ 
ing to excuses and posljioiiement) ne¬ 
cessary in your opinion, or could the 
revenue be realized with equal or 
greater punctuality under a system of 
indulgence of the kind referred to P 

R. Tliat in the impoverished state to 
which the t'luutry is reduced, no 
petition for d(.,^y taould be attended to, 
but that the oraer for monthly sales 
should be executed with severity, does 
not appear to nia wise.* Though the na¬ 
tives of this country, from the want of 
wisdom and virtue, are ten much given 
to evil practices, I can safely aiflrm 
t\|at if fome degree of indulgence were 
extended to them, the public revenue 
would be more speedily coll«icted. Such 
indulgence at the present time is pecu- ^ 
liarly advisable. Though the collectors ' 
of the Mofussil are active and wise, yet.„ 
it appears more likely th£t the revenue 
will be realized by leniency, and a dis¬ 
play of consideration, than by the oppo-« 
site course. 

3. Since monthly sales have been au¬ 
thorized, has the same estate been fre¬ 
quently sold or more than once in the 
course of a year? If so, state instances, 
and how often in extreme caaesP 

R. The collectors have not acted up lo 
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0» letter of reg. 7 of 1830in selling rwrw 
«Jate at the end of the month which fell 
into arrears. Had they doni^ so, some ®u- 
meendarees would Irnve been sold three 
times a year; but 1 know not that such 
an event has happened in any Zilla. 

4. Cm a purch^r ordinarily reckon 
on realizing his rents so as to pay the 
accruing kists of the year of his purchase 
he or has to advance these beindes tlie 
purchase-money pwd for the lot P 

It. The purchasers always flatter them¬ 
selves that they will be able to pay up 
the instalments of revenue from the rent 
recciveil from the tenSnta; but lhaV is 
seldom possible with estates purchased at 
a\)clion ; for it is long before they can 
obtain possession of the purchased estate; 
and there' are numerous obstacles to their 
obtaining the estates and making en¬ 
gagements; hence the mrehasers are 
obliged to pay the gov^nment instal¬ 
ments from their own pockets. 

5. Do you find that estates bought 
at the beginning or middle of q|year 
have to be re-advertised, in order to com- 


of the ryuts, the chief zumeendar and 
all his hnder-teiiants, has been greatl/ 
deteiiorated. Tliat the lalookdars, 
throuMi the urgent demands of the zu¬ 
meendar, annoy and oppress the tenants 
under lliem, admits of no dodbt. Through 
these pionthly soles, petmle are deterred 
from takiug farms of Idhd, and advanc¬ 
ing money; and the mortgaging of es¬ 
tates has been almost stopped. 

7. What are the customary kists in 
fho district of A. B., lliat is, what propor¬ 
tion ofithe government revenue is col¬ 
lected in each month of the year of col¬ 
lection P 

It. In my zilloh, the kists or instal¬ 
ments of tlie great znmeeudsrs are fixed 
between Bysack and ('hoitru. 

8 . *What me the staple articles of 
agricultural produce in your district, and 
what the times at which the rctortis for 
each are realised by the produceiv P 

It. In my zillab, rice grows abun¬ 
dantly ; it is of two kinds, th^ oute, 
which is brought in by tha>mouth Shra- 
bun ; and the amua, of which Uie cnltl- 


pel payment of the remaining kists fall¬ 
ing due in the year? State instances 
arid how often the necessity for re-adver¬ 
tizing has occurred. 

H. Those estates whiclaare purchased 
in the beginning, or in the middle of 
the year, are almost constantly sold for 
the instalments which subsequeivtly fall 
due, which maybe ascertained from en¬ 
quiring at almost all the collector’s of¬ 
fices. Tire cause of this is simply the 
difficulty the purchasers experience in 
ubtaiuLng possession. 

6. Has the influence of the zumcen- 
dar over his tenanlpr, their confi¬ 
dence in him been ffeawned, or other¬ 
wise injuriously affected by the system 
of monthly saleaP Is the ryot better off 
under that system, or iS he more sore¬ 
ly pressed by the sudder ^algoozar 
and his inteftnediale talookdars? Does 
the zumeendar find^fcqual fa^lity in 
making advantageous leases, or do cajit- 
talists withhold from taking under te¬ 
nures, and from advances on mortgage 
, and other securities, from doubt as to 
* the sudder nralgoozar's stability in con- 
% sequence of ^e increased risk from fre¬ 
quent sales? 

B. The fear of the monthly sales, 
•obliges the ziimcendaw to use very sharp 
weapons towards the lyots ; how tlien 
can they have any beneficial influence 
over them ? Those ryuts knowing tlmt 
theii znmeendars are become poor, Imve 
less confidence in the stability of uierr 
zumeendars through the monthly sales; 
through which sales, the condition both 
East Indhi and Vol. May. I'ot, i*» 


vation is not completed balhre Ugru- 
liuyun. At these two periods, the ryuts 
can piy their rents With case, Tlren, 
ill 'the month of Maugh, Pbalgoon, 
there is the rubee harvest; that is, the 
crop of cotton, khesaree, choeu3,-kangu- 
nee and t«el, which is brought in as late 
as Joist. At this jjcriod, also, the ryuts 
on the sale of their crops are able to pay 
rent, but the umun harvest in the month 
of Ugrahayun, is the period when they 
arc best able to pay their rents. 

il. Are the government kists gene¬ 
rally in advance of such periods of rea¬ 
lization or subsequently thereto, so as to 
allow the zumeendars generally to ob¬ 
tain their rents from such proceeds be¬ 
fore having to discharge the government 
dues P 

It. The claims for government reve¬ 
nue q|rc made both before and after the 
harvests, at all seasons, and the instal- 
«l^nts are not regulated by the periods 
OThMwest. 

10. If sales instead of being aa at 
present authorized for each kbt were to 
be restricted to certain periods of the 
year, what would be the properest dates 
to assume ? State this for different num¬ 
bers of sales, viz. for two in the year, 
thtcc in the year, and four in the year. 

R. If it be found necessary to have 
two sales during the year, then one wilo 
at the end of Shrabun, or the beginning^ 
of Bhadru, and another at the end of 
Poaa would be advisable ; if three sales 
be appointed, then, in aildbion %) the 
two periods above-namcil, the end of By- 
Nu. 5‘J. March. 'l» 
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^Nack or be^'inning uf Joint might bo 
fixed on. 

11 . la the ease of mid-year sales, is 

there any difficulty in adjastipg the 
wasilat bel\^een the purchaser and the 
old jproprietorP Would this difficulty be 
diminished by Qxing certain days* of the 
year for sales as is done under the pro¬ 
visions of regulation 8, of 1819, in the 
case of the sale of putnee taloohs for the 
zumenda^’s rent? ^ 

jff. If the period of sale for arrears be 
fixed between the end of Bhadru*and the 
month of Assiu, and if the purchaser 
can obtain possession within the month 
of Kartik, then he can, wiUiout any dif¬ 
ficulty settle the balance with the old 
zumeendar. The days fixed for thesale of 
Puttunee Taleoks by reg. 8 of 1819 
ought also to be fixed on as tlie days for 
the sale of lands for government arrears; 
but, unless the purchasers immediately 
obtain possesion of it, it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult for him to recover the 
old balanced 

12. Will the adoption of a practice of 
selling pdliodically tend to restrict col¬ 
lections to those periods, or do you think 
that the collection of intermediaVe kbits 
will go on with equal regularity as here¬ 
tofore P If not so, is there any process 
for intermediate realization that could 
advantageously be substitate^P 

R. If particnlair days be fixed on 
during the year for the sales, it is not to 
he supposed that the revenue would be 
collected only on those days. Wealthy 
zumeendars, and those who derive a 
profit from their estates, would almost 
invariably pay according to the instal¬ 
ments, and ot^this there can be no doubt. 
Those who derived smaller profits from 
their sumeendarees, and who were al¬ 
ways in debt, would, of course, be slack 
in their payments. If in this case the 
collector were active and wise, he might, 
by frequently calling those zume^mdars 
to him, by fear and by frienddiip, and 
by vhrioas kinds of council, fijjfiliteie 
&e collection of the revenues from 
them. 

13. On every occurrence of a new 
purchaser, is the poonyabheld, and are 
the tenantry and ryuts, besides being 
exposed to the charge of that ceremony 
required to pay pottah salamy for a.re- 
ne^ of their engagements, cancelled 
by each and every public sale of an es¬ 
tate for the recovery of the arrears of the 
govemmeut revenue P 

R. When a new individual purchases 
lan^, the faribs given by the old zu- 
meendars^are ^Ided ; if the purchaser 
allow them to remain, the farmer and 


the ryut ate s&bject to the expensciubf 
|K)onya, and when the potta of the r;^t 
IB rendered toidby a sale, the ryut, of 
course, is obliged to pay a satamee, or 
fine, for a new pottab, according to his 
circumstances. 

*^14. Have the rated of leases, and of 
pottos for land, witii reference to what 
they were at an anterior period dimi¬ 
nished, or increased, since the promul¬ 
gation of reg. 7 of 1830 ? In either case 
to what cause do you impute the change? 

R. The impoverishment of the coun¬ 
try began in 1830, and it was in that 
vCTy year that the severe regulation 7, 
was brought into action. That the value 
of farms and pottos has deteriorated ffom 
the impoverishment of the country, that 
this is to be traced chiefly to that regu¬ 
lation, which must, of course, be sup¬ 
posed to have greatly influenced the 
value of farms and‘pottas, we cannot 
allow; because the provisions of that 
regulation have not been universally 
applied. 

If the government, casting a compas- 
pasaionate eye on the country, would 
consider that the sale of zunieendarees 
is a cause of great misery, it would be 
a fortunate circumstance. Then among , 
the causes wnich might promote the 
punctual realization of the revenue, we 
might reckon the having wise and able 
collectors; but if, as in some districts, 
we hare collectors of little talent, and 
unacquainted with revenue matters, vio¬ 
lent in dieir manners, who take the po¬ 
lice officers with them into the llofussil, 
and to collect arrears enter into the 
houses of zi^eendars, and search their 
inmost recess, uad seek to seize the 
ozumeendar; or who, through the police 
officers, do actuidly seize them, and sub¬ 
ject them to »grem bodily punishment; 
or who, sitting in their cutcherries, visit 
those who may raise (^bjectious with 
strokes of the ci^i^e or whip, how can the 
pbjectuf government be secured by the 
appointment of such men as collectors 
or commissioners? 

Extract qf a letter from Meerut, 
dated 4,th Avguct, 1631—I must giv<tu 
you some account of a Court of F 
quiry, recently aasembfod in the ni. 
room of the Horse Artillery, to invest.. J 
gate the circutpstahees of a vtolept' 
assault committ;^dby aHindoo miniature 
painter against an officer of the Horse 
Artillery. In the afternoon of Monday 
last, the latter was discovered by an 
European Serjeant, who was attracted to 
the spot by the officer’s cries, mingled 
with vociferations from others in Hiii- 
doostanee, expressive of die doing of 
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!^ic deed of cruelty, standing or rattier 
to and fro under the iuces- 
saiit inflictioix of severe b|pw8, dealt out 

^ to him with sticks by several native ser¬ 
vants of the artist, who, having bound 
the officer’s hands behind him, were 
beating him most unmercifully under 
the eye and in the compound of^eir 
master. The European Sergeant was so 
anxious to deliver the officer from the 
liands of his cowardly and inhuman iib- 
sailants, that in hurrying him out of tlie 
(impound for the purpose of laying the 
matter before the Brigadier, he f|uilc 
overlooked the prnpritty of taking ipea- 

. sures to ensure the apprehension of those 
'i^m he saw acquitting themselves in 
this brutal assault with all the dexterity 
of Roman lictors, neither were the ajp- 
prehension of the parties ordered by the 
Brigadier. In the investigation before 
the Court of Eai^uiry of this atrocious 
transaction the painter who was present, 
made so ingenious a statement that no 

. one would from it have discovered that 
the officer had ever been tied with his 
hands behind him, and beaten with 
sticks, until he was Mack and blue and 
covered with blood from head to fool, 
the servants of the painter displayed 
of caiirse as profound an^gnoranoe of all 
kijiowledge of this criminal transaction as 
their astute master. 1 do not know what 
decision the military auttiorities here 
will come to in the merits of ^is affair. 
The origin of this affray commenced in 
a discussion on the relative value of two 
pictures and a brace of pistols, and as a , 
consequence of the dispute, the painter 
ordered his servants forcibly to detain 
the gentleman’s buggv The latter 
sprung out of his mgiff enraged wnth 
the indignity which the painter had me 
unwarrantable impudence to offer, and 
approached towards Alm.^ when the 
painter welcomed him with low and 
coarse abuse in English and^ Hin- 
dq^tanee, the office# struck him, he 
called hLs servants, and dirfeted the 
assault,—Cltwrtpore Examiner, August 

16th. • 

Judicial EitablUhment of the Bom¬ 
bay Prenidenctf Native Judges.-- 

• Perhaps it n^y not be known to all oiir 
readers, that under the Bombay presi¬ 
dency natives are employed botti in the 

• judicial and revenue line to a much 
greater extent than^nder the Bengal 
presidency. An account has just been 
published in one of the Bombay papers, 
stating tbn amount of business done in 
the several Civil Courts, under the presi- 

. deiiqy of Bombay, during the year 
ending on jhe JBst Dec., 1833. By Ihc 


law of that presidency, every description 
of original suite is heard and determined 
before the native functionaries, savi' i<i a 
very &w instances. On the IstofJuiy, 

1833, ^hc arrear of suits on the several 
files ctfiiounted to 5052. * ’Ihere were 
filetl during the following six months 
20,229 suite, and during the same period 
20,717 were disposed of. Of these, 
only 140 suits were disposed of by 
European agency ; all the r^t were de¬ 
cided by natives. On the Ist of Jan., 

1834, Jhc balance of suits, on the several 
flics, amounted to 4561, of which 17 
only luid been pending more than two 
years, and "one hundred and six between 
one and two years. The aggregate 
value ,of the suits disposed of was 
abou^ twenty-one and a half lakhs of 
rupees. It regards tippeals, on the 
IstofJuiy, 1833, the arrear of appeals 
on the several files was four hundred 
and thirteen ; and there were filed 
during the following six^onths 1^4. 
During this time 1,085 jvere ffisposed 
of. Of the appeals made from native 

/lecblons 418 were confirmed, 143 
amended; 274 reversed, Ihd 25 ami- 
eabl;^ adjusted. Of^ ttie 632 appeals, 
wiuen were on the several files on the 
Ist of January, 1834, not one was of 
two year’s standing. In ttie Revenue 
Comte, 625 were disposed of in the six 
monttis, of which 47 were disposed of 
by European, and 578 by native ageu- 
cy. The Sudder Dewannee Adawlutof 
]^mbay, in transmitting this report to 
the government, express a hope that it 
will prove gratifying, as exhibiting the 
industry displayed by the different 
funtionaries in the several Zillas, Eu¬ 
ropean and native, and ^ showing the 
small number of appeaJs’from the de¬ 
cisions of the native Commisskmera 
which are less than two per cent., and 
of which nearly one-half were con¬ 
firmed. It is a boast, says the Sadder 
Deiifknnee Adawlut, which can seldom 
^e made, as here, that at the end of a 
during which 41,285 suite have 
been instituted, only 128 of more ttian 
one year’s standing remained on the 
file, and that Uie decision of any cause 
may, if the parties desire it, be ob¬ 
tained, nearly, if not as soon as the 
pleadings are completed. The Court 
also remark, that the result of the ^ 
proceedings of those six months proves 
the wisdom of luiving employed natives 
in the Courts; and though some in¬ 
stances of impropriety have occurred, 
which, in two cases, led to disniissiil 
from office, the cliaractcr ql‘ ttu'^iatiie 
judges stands high in I'^timaTion ^ 
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Ukatigulpore, Aug, 13, 1834.—^Titi 
'■•yesterday the river had failea*itwo feet, 
and wo naturally entertwned a hope 
that our small plant on the hig^churre 
would grow up a little so as to get some- 
thing from them, but w'hat wns^mr hor¬ 
ror when in three days and niglitsthe 
river rose Fir^ feet; "(liat is three feet 
beyond its former swell; this came on 
so rapidly, and with it came a heavy rain 
and a gais of a’ind, so tliat I give you my 
word, out of 4,000 liiggahs at these four 
factories on the Ganges, we had iBot time 
to save one hundrvd ! Since Friday the 
liver has been rising from sjx iiwhes to 
a foot per day .and it has been raining all 
the while, and the river has now ob¬ 
tained a height hitherto uiikno'^^'ii; in 
fact, the whol^ country ij under water, 
even the greater portion of the town of 
Bhaugulpore has from one to three feet 
of water in it. Tlie loss of lives, cattle, 
houses, is bayond calculation, the whole 
couu^ is ^tually flooded: we have 
seen, for the<- last throe days, men, wo¬ 
men and children, whole herd of cattle, 
deer, hog^ houses, pots, pans, &c. float* 
log down the stream, very few able to 
save themselves.* The water fiose’.eo 
suddenly, the people had neither time 
to save themselves, cattle, or any thing 
belonging to them; many a poor ryut 
has found a watery grave which hundreds 
of catUe have shared ; as for the croi>s of 
groin, nothing was saved; the result Drill 
be severely felt a month hence, the state 
of the country here must be similar to 
what happened at Saugor, ^d at the en¬ 
trance of the river in Maj^ 1833. Up 
till the lOtliinst. I calculate we had about 
160 maunds made. By that time l8.st 
year, we had more than 360 maunds 
and the year before 450. I know not 
what effect this may have upon Tlrhoot, 
hut it has done up nearly all Gumea, 
Ualda, Bhaugulpore, Monghir, and a 
great portion of Moorshedabad, ^d if 
the JesBOre people had been as late in 
their sowinin as we were here, their 1^ 
must have been great. By the tet ac¬ 
counts from the Toolsea concern they 
expected 200 maunds, they are notaf* 
Iscted by the river, but if they had the 
last week’s rain they will suffer great 
damage. Up till 10th they bad 25 
maunds only. The rains they had nearly 
all July, did them as much injury as the 
river did ns here. We are Dvorking two 
vats f!! at must of the foctories instead of 
six, our produce is most miserable, and 
the expense almost as heavy as for work¬ 
ing six vats.”— Aufi. 19. 

Cqjirt j^r the RelieJ of Jmotvent 
Debtor* at Co/Stfafto.—in the matter of 


James Calder and others, hereto&e 
trading in co-partnership sit Calcutta,^ 
merclunfs «nd agents, under the style 
and Arm of Mackintosh and Co. insol-^..'^ 
vents.—^Abstract of Receipts and Dis¬ 
bursements appertaining to the Estate of 
Mackintosh and Co. from April to June 
1834, as filed in the Court, on the appli¬ 
cation of the Assignees. 

nnrEtPTS. 

Cash l)alancc on Slat Mar. 57i420 11 8 
Kents of landed property 7,729 6 3 
Hire of steamer Forhe* 6,600 0 0 
Kealised from th^Pachete 
Colliery ..... 3,285 9 8 
Citto for lottery tickets in 
handed property . . 909 7 '*4 

Sale of sundries. . . . 5,309 6 9 
Remittances on account of 
Dr. Constituents . 2,45,269 1 0 
Interest of government 
paper . . . . 310 0 0 

3,26.833 10 8 

VgMonANBUU. 

Government paper . 1,89,500 0 0 
Unrealised acceptances 3,72,501 3 5 
> Ca.sh balance . . . 48,290 13 8 

' «- 6.10,962 1 1 

ntSBVnSKMSJfT*. 

For government seenri* 

ties. 1,49,261 12 6 

Advances for the manu¬ 
facture uf indigo . 69,524 4 5 

Pochete colliery . . 5,049 2 8 

Steamer Forhe* . . 9,127 4 4 

Paper numufeptory, cot¬ 
ton screwB^d steam 
engines .... 1,031 10 3 

Repairs, assessment ad- 

landed property . 3,516 12 0 

Life insuf. premiums 13.180 6 0 

Jaw charges ... '* 6,909 14 0 

Office c^blishm^ot. 7i316 12 0 

Sundry disbursements 
and charges inciden¬ 
tal to the trust . -if,159 0 3 

Refund ofsams realized 
Bubsequent'tothe foil- 
ureonaccountofere- • 

ditor Constituents. 9,470 14 7 

Payments in anticipa¬ 
tion of dividend . 1,325 0 0 

Cash in hand . ^ • 48,960 13 8 

Sicca Rupees 3,26,833 10 8 

R. C. JENKINS & THOMAS HOL- 

BOYD, Assignees of Mackintosh and 
Co. Calcutta, 30th June, 1^34. 
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The tote Dr, Tb^ following 

M^ument u given of allihe stuns Dr. 
Carey received, fronx the«|time of his 
I being applied to Fort William Col¬ 
lege, in Slay 1801, to lus decease, June 
9Ui 1834. Sa. Its. 

From May, 1801, to June, 1807, , 

inclusive, as Teacher of Ben¬ 
galee and Suugscrit, 71 
months at 500 rs. monthly. 37,000 
From July Ist. 1807, to May 
31st 1830 as Professor of 
ditto, at 1000 rs. monthly, 2,75,000 
From Oct. 1623, to July 1830, 
inclusive, 300 rup^eAnoiith- • 


ly, as translator of govern- 

wnent regulations,. 24,600 

rom July Ist, 1830, to May 
31st, 1834, a pension of 500 
rupees monthly. 23,600 


tSicca Rupees 3,60,100 
It will be seen from this statement that 
all Dr. Carey received in these 31 years 
as remuneration fur labour, falls short of 
four lacks of rupees. On the average it 
formed an income of ci^ht, hundred and 
seventy-tiro rupees monthly, during the 
34 years and Ove months of his cuitnec-* 
tion with the Semmpore mission. When 
from this monthly sum aee deducted, the 
support of himself and a family of four 
sons; that of his eldest son Felix’s 
widow and orphans after his decease in 
1822, as long as they needed support; 
the support of relatives in Europe; and 
the monthly expense of his ganlen of 
about twenty bigahs, the largest private 
Botanic Garden in India; the remainder 
will form precisely the ^m he contri¬ 
buted from mont^to ^onth in con¬ 
junction with his b7eth*n, to the caijse 
of that Redeemer in whom his soul 
delighted. , 

MAantAOEs.—Aug. 6, atPuttyghur, 
Mr. W. Knight to MaAlia, eldest 
daughter of-Mr. J. Bricrly—19, at Cawn- 
pore, J. D. Loch, £sq., Ait^^de-Canm 
to the King of Onde, to Mias E. A.*C. 
Cari'—Sept. 3, Mr. H. Gill, H. C.’s 
Marine, ID Mrs. H. Blaney—Mr. J. 
Hayden to Miss R. Darcey—6, Mr. 
J. Shircore to Ovidea, only daughter 
of the latere. Campiet, Esq. of Ma- 
dras—at Chiiisiiral], Lieut. J. E. Codd, 
H. M.’s 44th regt., to Cornelia Mary 
' Ann, only daughter |»f the late Captain 
Holst, H. M.’s 53d rlfet. 

mtarits.—Aug. 6, at Neemnch, the 
lady of W. Thomson, Esq., 46th regt. 
N.I., of a son—^23, at Ghazeepore, the lady 
of Colonel Dennis, H. M.’s 3d regt., of 
a son—-25, Mrs. J. E. Breen of a 
daughter—26, at Futtyghur, the wife of 


Mr. J. Brierly, of a daughter—27, at 
Secjfole^he lady of Lieut. G.E.lIolling», 
ofa daughter—28, at Cuttack, the buly 
of J. G. Brown, Esq., C. H., of a son, 
who dftd—.‘^ept, 4, Mrs. M. D’Cruzc 
of a son*-Mrs H. .S. Thomsoa of a sou— 

8 , the ofG. A.Bushby,£<«]. of a son. 

DEATHS.— Aug. 18, at Mhow,Lieut. 

It. H. Durie, epUi regt. N. I.—23, at 
Agra, Capt. F. B. R., Oldfield, 25th 
regt. N. I.—Sept. 1, Isabela Jane, 
•Idost daughter of Sergt. J. Tratt—at 
Barrackporc, Major General Sir Alex. 
Knox, K. C. B.,—Dorabjee Byraiujee, 
Esq., Capt. Bathie, ship Asia—6. Mrs. 
Elizabeth White—7th Mr. E. V. Ferris. 

Matfvan. 

A (?ourt of Enquiry was lately held, 
either at Arcot or Vellore, upon an offi¬ 
cer in the army charged with the extra¬ 
ordinary net of slvffing a private of the 
cavalry!! Tlie native senpys, it would 
appear, liave an unconqqmble aversion 
to solitary confinement—and not* being 
altogether disciples of Zimmeruiann ro- 
rtort to every possible plenjto get over 
their punishment. It is a common prac- 
tim Math them to reftise Uieir victUi-ds; 
and this very generally succeeds. They 
know well enough that the sentence will 
not be enforced to the sacrifice pf their 
lives. Thp surgeon is in daily attendance 
on them; it being part of bis duty to 
report on the state of their health. When 
therefore they are sick of their retreat 
they feign ill and decline taking their 
foml. This, in a couple of days, if the 
men have the smallest resolution and 
hold out—reduces them to a state of ex¬ 
treme debility, whereupon tire faculty, as 
in duty hound, report their opinion that 
the prisoners are not in health sufficient¬ 
ly ruhust to enable them to bear the 
full measure of their punishment! The 
commanding officer has little to say 
afttjr this; and when once taken to hos- 
pitm from the cells, the prisoners, we 
^^elieve, are never carried back to under- 
giMn unexpired period of solitary im- 
prisonmeut. A sepoy in one of the ca¬ 
valry regiments, sentenced to the cell 
for a week or ten days, attempted the 
same manusuvre. Ihe officer command¬ 
ing, however, saw through the trick at 
once ; and then it'was diamond cut dia¬ 
mond. He directed the surgeon, so re- 
port goes, to proceed to the cell, and if 
the prisoner refused his food, to stuff it 
down his throat! The surgeon, as we un¬ 
derstand, accordingly wont and fully 
obeyed orders, and having done so, re¬ 
ported to Head Quarters % instfuctions 
he had received, andi the part he ha^ 
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acted, lliiii led to a Court of Enquiry; 
>how it bw teriuiuated wc hav%.not yet 
been informed. 

i’eier Cator, Ks(|. the regUtrab of the 
Supreme Court, has subscribed nie tnii' 
nificent donation of 10,OOU rupeas to the 
So(!iety for Promoting Christian know¬ 
ledge in Foreign parte. 

Liberality q/’ the Ji!\ I. Company .— 
By a late order of the Court of Directors, 
the uncofenanted servants of the Com¬ 
pany are, as we are informed, required 
to serve thirty instead of twent 3 {^^ years, 
before they are to be deemed entitled to 
a pension of half tlieir pay.—This is a 
hard thing—and speaks but' little in fa¬ 
vour of the liberality of a libentl govern¬ 
ment.—Hundreds in the service of 
government, maintain themselvts and 
large families,‘on salaries bf tgn, twenty, 
or thirty pagodas a month—and hun¬ 
dreds there are, who have calculated on 
the prospect of soon retiring from active 
life upon a ^all allowance, to be con- 
tinuea to them to the remainder of their 
days.—Tlie object of their hope* is qow 
removed ten years further from thein-v- 
and instead of being enabled to close 
their career in oorafort, ease, a;ud, re¬ 
tirement, these are now compelled to 
hang on still longer, or to resign at once 
their employ, and wiUi it their long 
cherished expectations. 

The expense of the Cuorg ilajali’s se¬ 
raglio, we understand, is somewhere to 
the tune of ttro tkoittand and odd ru¬ 
pees a month. 

We are informed on very good autho¬ 
rity that a French brig has been for some 
months engaged in the carrying trade to 
and from Ikit'iidi ports in this country— 
That a practice so utterly at variance 
w'ilh the navigation laws should be to- 
rated, particulmly at a season so unfa¬ 
vourable to mercantile shipping, is rather 
surprising—^The Navarin, the vessel we 
allude to. commanded by Captmn 
Cneriu, uruler French colors, bos taken 
« cargo of salt from Coringa, and is now, 
« second time at MasuUpatam 
cargo of rice from Arracan—Our own 
Skippers of the country trade must suffer 
severely if such things be allowed—and 
if they are to be protected at all from 
,|MMrtictpation in the trade by foreign 
TMsels, they have some right to expect 
that n^ce will be taken of theinterfo- 
cence already attempted. 

Mr. James William Branson, was, on 
Itlth Sept .4 sworn in, admitted, and en¬ 
rolled, an aUmmey, solicitor, proctor, and 
itidary public, of tiie fnipreme Cuujrt, 

Heport that tbnre is lobe but one 


regiment stationed at Vellore; and^iat 
there are to l>e HylU at F^veram. m 

Several new appointments are talKed 
of as likely to take placje.—-Major Tuli* 
loch to be Commissary general—^Major'“ ' 
Steel, Deputy—Colonel Conway, J^ecre- 
tary to Qovernment Military Detriment 
—Colonel Stewart, Adjutont General. 
Sir Frederick Adam, it is r^rted, con¬ 
templates leaving M^ras.—Colonel Mor¬ 
rison, rumour says, is likely to act as 
Governor. 

Parsons Squabbling! — A dispute 
having arisen between the Rev. Mr. 
Bilflerbeck and the Rev. Mr. Taylor, the 
funner appealed to the directors in 
liondon.—The directors have ordere^l a 
body of clergymen to assemble and re¬ 
port upon the case.—The investigation 
commences in a few days, 

Ctt'It. APPOiNTVM\TS. —^Aug. 19, 

Mr. W. Harington officiate as Ad¬ 
ditional Judge of the Prov. Court of 
Apfieal and Circuit for (he Norther ii 
Division—Hev. R, A, Denton to ofliciato 
as Chaplain of the Black Town and J.ail, 
so far as his duties its Garrison Chaplain 
will admit—22d, Mr. A. Freese to act as 
„ Judge and Crimiiial Judge of Coniba- 
conum, during the absence of Mr. G. 
Bird,or until /'urther orders—Mr. W. E. 
Ixickhart, to be additional Snb-Collectoi' 
and joint Magistrate of Caiiara, vice 
Freese, whose appointment, under date 
the pith Inst., is cancelled; but Mr. L. 
is to continue to officiate as Sub-Collec¬ 
tor and joint Magistrate of Coinilmtorc, 
until further orders—26, Mr. W, A. 
Morehead to act as Sub-Col lector and 
joint Magistrate in the Northern Division 
of Arcot, dui^ng the ahsenec of Mr. 
Babiugton—Mi'. W. Elliot to be Head 
, Ass. to the principal Collector and Ma¬ 
gistrate of salcm—Mr. J. F. Thomas to 
act as additional Government Commis- 
cuoner until further orders—Sept. 2, 
Messrs. W. A. Forsyth, end H. Stokes 
attauicd the rank^f Junior Merchants on 
IQtli aifd 25th Aug., 1834—5, Mr. H. 

V. Couolly to act as Cashier of the Govt. 
Bank—12, Mr. G. E. Russrfl, who lias 
been appointed to succeed Mr. C, Har¬ 
ris as a Member of Council, was sworn in ^ 
and took Ins seat this day, and is ap- „' 
pointed President of the' Board of Re¬ 
venue, and of the Marine Board—16, Mr. ^ 
£. C. Lovell to an'; as Sub-Collector onrl > 
joint Magistrate fC Cuddapoli—Mr. C. P. 
Skelton to act as Head Ass. to the princi¬ 
pal Collector and Magistrate of Cudda- 
pall—Mr. F: Copleston to be an Am. to 
the principal Collector and Magistrate of , 
Nellore— M W. A, Morehead to offi- 
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and joint Hagts* 
yjke dt tlie Soiidaera I^viabn of Arcol^ 
neatts. W.B.'Hawkins andJC. H. Wotid- 
to do^dnty'as Asata, under the prin> 
cmal Colle'ctoir of tbs Northern Division 
0 >f Arcot—^Ur. A. Parvis to do duty as an 
Aw. under the principal Colledor, of 
■Nellore—19, the Services of Mr. W. H, 
Babingtun are placed at the disposal of 
(he Supreme Government, and appointed 
to be Member of a Committee for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon the system in force for levying 
Export, Import, and Tr^it duties under 
the three Presidencfo85-26, Mr. J, Bjnl, 
Junior, to act as Heal Ass. to the princi- 
pal Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore 
—^Mr. F. H. Crozier to be Ass. to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Vizagiipitam 
—Mr. T. Onslow to act as Register to the 
Zillah Court of Cuddapah. 

j'tjHLouaus.-^Mt. G. Bird to (he 
Cape—^Mr. T. L. Strange. 

Vll.lTAaV APP01srVE\TSf PRO- 
MOTIONS, endSOKS, tfC., frotr .I ni. 

IH. to Or/. 15,1S34.—20lh regt. N.I. Lt. 
J. W. Bayley to be Captain—Ens. J. A. 
Church to be Lt.,viceChaiivel,invalitlcii— 
the Div. order of Dec. SO, 1833, appoint 
itrg Capt. 6. Logan, to act as Dep. Ass. 
Adj. General until further ordeft, vice 
Spicer, tire., is confirmed—the order 
appointing lieut .Q. Gordon to act as 
Adj. to 48th regt. N. I., during the ab¬ 
sence of Lieut. 0. Miickenzie, on fur¬ 
lough, is confi rmed—-the promotion in the 
Art. “vice Capt. I’. Dickinson,deHcrtwl,’’ 
as promulgated in G. O. by Government, 
of 20th June last, is cancelled, and that 
officer is brought on the effective strength 
of the regt. of Artilforyj^m the date in 
which he was strucK olflis deserted, viz.. 
May 6, 1834—the orders appointing 
Lieut. Heyiic to act as Quart. Master 
and interp. to 16tl» regt. and Lieut. W. 
Cuppage, os Quarter Mastef and Inter¬ 
preter, to *2181 regiment, till further 
orders, are confi rm(^b--24ih ijggt. N. 1., 
Lieut. *C.^ Dennett to be Quart. Master 
and Interpreter, vice Pope to Europe— 
Ass. Surf. J. Eaton. M. D., to have 
Medical charge at the Residency of 
Tanjore—49th regt. N. 1., Lieut. E. 
Roberts to b# Quart. Mivster and Interp., 
vice Hall,—Lieut. R. Hall to be Adj., 
vice Roberts—39th cegt. N. I. Lieut. E. 
Hughes to be QuartiMast. and Interp.— 
1st batt. Art, Lieut.^. P. Eaton to be 
Quart Master and Interp., vice Ditmaa, 
resigned—the order apjwjnting Lieut 
T. Medley to act as Adj. to 6tli regt 
N. I., till further orders, is confirmed— 
Capt H. F. Barker, Eur. regt., who 
arrived at^Madras on 28th Aug., is re-^ 


admitted on the Establishment from that 
date, subject to the confirmation of the* 
Court of Directors—.5th regt. N. L, Ens. 
T. Wj|Btecle from IGth regt. N. 1., to be 
Li«iit.*-36th regt. N. I., Capt. II. W 
Poole to be Major, Lieut. J.«Hayue to be 
Cnpta^, and Ensign G. Harvey to be 
Dent., vice T^ggins, •dec. — 3d regt. 
h. C., Lieut. C. B. Arbutbnot to be 
Captain, and Laut. A. B. Jones to take 
rank from May*, 1833, in sufscession to 
C<iinond, pronmted—Cornet A. J. Kelso 
to be Veut., vice Gre^^rty, dee. ; flate of 
Commission, Nov. 1141833—10th regt., 
N. I., Ens. F. Heuderaoii to be Lh-nt., 
vice Hoflinon, dec.\ date of fJominis- 
sion, Jan. 7t 1834—29th regt., hi. I., 
Lieut. J. Milnes to be Captain— Ens. A. 
Wood to be Lieut., vice Brodie, der. ; 
dale of Cqjniiflssion, ApriT 16,1834™ 51si 
regt. N. I., Ens. D. Johnstone (the late) 
to be Lieut., vice I’honiaa, dee. ; date, 
of Commission, Feb. 20,^il3—Ens. A. 
W'orslcy to be lA., vice Jfmnsloue, kilted 
in action ; date of Com^pissiorC*April 
^1831—the orders appointing Capt. J. 
/Brever to command the Ij^ort of the 
British Resident in Mysore, and S. S. 
Ceffiyi to act as Adj. do 25th regt. N. 1., 
tfiiring the absence of Lieut. Snow, on 
furlong, are confirmed—5th regt. N. I„ 
liieut. J. Wright to be Adjut^t, vice 
Macken^e promoted—Lieut. J. Tltoiu- 
son to be Quart. Master and Interp.— 
6th regt. N. L, IJeut. M. Josetdr to' be 
Captaiir—Ens. J. Forsyth to be Lieut, 
vice Millingen, invalided—the orders 
appointing Capt. J. Ditvi'dson to act as 
Dep. Ass. Quart. Miister General during 
the absence of Lieut. Harris, sick; and 
lieut. Congreve to act as Quart. Master 
to 4th batt. Artillery, during the absence 
of Lierut Rbwlandson, on furlourgh, are 
confirmed—Lieut. C. F. Le Hardy of 
14th regt. is appointed Ass. to the resi¬ 
dent in Mysore, and Superintendent of 
Comg—the orders appointing Lieut. 1). 
litTlqohn to act as Adj. to 48th regt., 
J'rom Sept. I, 1834, during the absence 
sldeut Mackenzie on furlough, and 
Lieut. W. K. Babington to act ns Quart.. 
Master to 17th regt., N. 1., during the 
absence of lieut. D. Balington, are con¬ 
firmed—Major W. Strahaii, D(!p. Quart. 
Master General act as Quart. Master 
General of the Army during the absence 
of Lieut. Col. Hanson, sick'—Capt. W. 
Butterworth to act as Dep. Quart. Master 
General—licnt. D. H. Coasidine to act 
asAss. Quart. Mostcifticneral, and Lieut. 
W. Gordon to act os Deputy Assistant 
Quarter Master Genera], vice Strahan 
—3d regt. N. I., W.* Brown 

to be Lieutenant, \m-e Jones, dec.-^ 
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98tlir regt, N. L, Ewiiga D. T. Thora- 
r4oQ to be LieoW vice lblleoiachp,</<T<— 
(he order apjwinting lieut. E. G* Cotton 
to act as Quart. Master to 11^ regt. 
N. I., during the absence of lieuu Wyn- 
ter, on furlotigh, ia, confirmed—the oi^er 
appointing Lieut. C. F. Le Hardy^ to be 
Am. to the Uesideat in Mysore, and Sa> 
perintendent of Coorg. ft directed to be 
Eancelled-—32d regt. ij*. I-i Em- t'* H. 
Wilson t<^ be Ideut., vi« Taylor, dec.— 
Ass. Sorg. R. Baikie, M. D., to be Snrg^ 
vice Paterson, dee.—the services of Capt. 

B. Budd, 32d regt., arc placed at 
disposal ofthe Supreme Government, with 
a view of his being employed on special 
duty', under the orders of the Commia* 
sioner in the Tenasserim Provinces— 
Surg, W. Mortimer is appointed td a&rd 
Medical Aid tb the Heafl-qj^era and 
^aff of the Centre division of the Army— 
the order directing Major A. L. Murray 
to assume command of 4th batt. Artillery, 
is confirmed^l^ 

AiVsitdTiflii ^OF j»i«ivjr.--Artillery, 
Cancels the promotion of Captain T. 
Baldwin—lat Zieut. G. W. Uarru^ 
and 2d iSSvA. J. Caulfield, notified in 

G. O. G., June 2^^ 1834, No. 193-7-C«ipt. 

C. H. IstJieut. J. Patrickson, and 
2d lieot. W. H. Grubb to take rank from 
May ^ 1834, vice Grant, dee. —3d regt., 
L. C., Cai^ £. Langley, and Deut. L. 
Mimque^Q to take rank fnim Oct. 18, 
18^,vi^l^ Montmorency, retired. 

nBMor4£k AM9 posrrm»).r~^utg. 
R. from 7th L. C. to S3d 

regt N. 1.—Snrg. J. T. Conran, from 
Mgtr to 7th Xi. C.—-Ass. Surg. 

H. Chrora, fi^ 49(h regt to the A 
troop of the H. Artillery—Ass. Surgv J. 
C. Camid^l jo posted to 49th regt, N. 1. 
—Am. Surg. G. J. Jackson to~ do duty 
vita M.M.’s $4th rogt—Eng. B» C-Tay- 
lor to & ^nty with l7th regt. Ijl. I.— 

£. Con removed from ISthJta Sth 
regt. N. I.—Surg. L. G. Ford removed 
from 35th to 12th regt-rSur^. T. 
WiDuun* from 12th to 35th regt. N. 
Artillery, Cant, F. Bond, from 4tb 
to Sdbrtt,—M Lieutts. J. A. Prender* 
gast, and H, C. Wade, from 3d halt, to 
2d batt.-T-Ens. F. Templet, from 4th to 
13th regt. N. I.—^Ens. Q. Glascott re¬ 
moved frotu 48th tp 40th regt. N. L,^as 
^ Ens.—Ass. Sur^ J. Hamlyn postad 
t0 §lat regt.—Rns. J. Stewart is removed 
fiwr,m 4ttl to 49th regt., as 2d £ns.<—Aas. 
Surg. J. Doxward, from 33d regt, and 
Asa, Surg. T. T, Smith to place them¬ 
selves vmor the orders of the Super. 
Surgeon of the Hyderaljod Sut»i<]^y 
ForM e ’ ' 

Licnt. J. Goinm— 


laout. Col. J.W. Kdraids—4ieut. w. 
Padte<r*C^. C. Farran^lieut L. 
{|ueea.-»Iieiit B. W. Coinberle^ to wa 
>«-Capt, J. \J. Wtdiace torep.^^Iieuty', 
CoL J., Hanson to V. 0. LandH-'-Ltout. J.* 
H. TCaylor^Lieut. H. Taylor, ArtiUetj'^ 
iMiit. 6. C. Roebfort-^Ass. . Surgi C. 
B^in—Lieut. A. Patetaon^Aw. Surg. 
B. W.-Wjighb— Lieut. 0. Rowtaodson— 
Ant Surg. J. Conwell—Ass. Sui^, J. P. 
G]^t>—IJeut A. B. Jones to V. D. Land 
—C^. £.^rmBtrong to sea (prep.)— 
Lieut' H. Harriott (prep.)— £db. G. S. 
MaedalU 

iir*« 4 i>fosn.*ACapt. T, A. Chanvel, 
and.posted to 2d jfl. V. Batt.—Cam, H. 
Millingen, and posted to Ist N. V. BaH. 

RsrtMBP FROM TUB SBMriCB^ 
Ass, Surg. W. Lloyd—Capt H. F. Be 
Montmorency, from Oct 17,1832. 

MOrBUBNTB OF BBaiMSNTa .— H. 
M.'s 62d regt..from Mesulipatara to Moul- 
mein—the Wing of H. M.’8 41st regt. 
from Muulmein to Madras—.Ist regt L.C. 
from Bellary to Nagpore—Sd regt. L. C. 
from Nagpore to Bellary—5th regt. 
L. C., h-om Jauluah to Arcot—7tli regt., 
L. C., from Bangalore to Secunderabad 
, —1st regt. N. I., from Palamcottah to 
Quilpn—7th regt. from Nagpore to Bel- 
lary-^-llth regiment from S^underabad 
to Nagpore—12th regt. from Jaulnah to 
l^ng^ore—^16th regt. from Jaulnah to 
Secunderabad—24th regt. from Hurry- 
hur to Secunderabad—^26th regt. from 
.Quilon to Paulghautcherry—33d regt., 
from Beilary to Palamcottah—34th regt. 
from Nagmre to Secunderabad—39th 
i^pgt. frmn Ttichinopoly to Sccuuderaijad 
41st regt from Chicacole to Seciindera- 
badr-‘^2d ' from Masulipatam to 
Bagporo—46tP te^t. from Falaveram to 
..^yichmopoly—50th regt. from Secun- 
'^ndAdto MasuUpatam—52d regiiueiit 
front'. Jaulnah ^ Hurryhur—D troop 
Eur. HprsC Art. from Jaulnah to Secuii- 
^Iprabad—B Co. 4tb or GokBii. Art. from 
Jaulnah to SecurJerabad-Detachra. of 
Gnd. Ifitt firom Vizagapatam to St. 
Tliumas!s Mount. 

OBUBHAC ORDBBe, 

No. 259.—Fort St. George, 22nd Aug. 
1884.—With reference to G. 0. G. 
of the 1st April, 1834, Nq, 122, the Go- < 
vernor in Council is pleased to aoGfy 
that the order of the Honorable Cou^W 
Directors granting,'a superior rate ofiiny 
to Members of tfiC MedkM fioattl-^ad 
Superintending Surgeons, when oft 
lough, are not considered by the Suptolne 
Government applicable to those edicts 
when oil leave of absence in India,' -or to 
any place to the eastward of the Capoof 
Good Hope, 





Under' In^cicttoiiiii * 

I«|B tiM JRl{^|iaiM^t« fiie^veni^. 

Oei^Mnl«{jw^nitt Oeitociltibe Gevemn 
k in Conacil^d&Mtt Ihfit ihe troa{ie oom* 

{4j|^ Keld diriidoa of ttie 
^d«nbeifinMiifitt7 «i jan|pidi 
be irtOidzMm, uid^ cjMKMmte^ «t Se« 
euqdmbed, ateeqa nr the leMDa vill 
Mnnit of ttie ina*em«Bt Ibemg^^ made, 
nie Cemmind Staff cj^ipoiutmente aid 
eatabliabmenta tff ereiy :jdeacripticai at 
Jaolnali «iU be disooailnaedfrom glut 
December next, fnna which data the of- 
ficen, holdinf the udBermentioaed jap* 
pmntmenta at that ^SoiXf wUl hp plwed 
at the diapoMl itf ihe C!omtnaode»4n> 
diief for}regiiMQtalduty:-~-AflitutantAd* 
jutant General, gea.<Quart*Maatet Gene¬ 
ral, Military I^jrmaater, Dep.-Coininia- 
aary of Ordnance, Staff Surgeon, Dep.- Bengal (loverameni, itsned lo the Army 

Med. Store Keeper. IBa Ejccelleccy, Uie of that Preddeacy ihtder date the let of 

Commander-ln«^ef, ie lequeated to February, 1828, and to Aeolarfc ite vto- 
isaue aucfa eubitdiaiy orders as may be visions alike appiicable^^ the I^aiden- 

necessary for giving effi^ct to the tore- cies of Madras and Iwinbay. ” Com- 
going arrangemei^, and for allotting to m^sd of RsaiMXSr9.-*-Vomatsa6iag 
stations such Ordnance officers as are now /oaicen preeei^ wifft their (prps^ but in- 
wanting to complete, and the venuuning capabfonomsickneBsof conducting the 
European ranks will be attached asSiir ^tiea of comHisnd,j^l, in theevent of 
pernumersries to the arsenal at Fort St. such sickn^, being ptotosged beyond 
George until tbek servi^ may«be re- the period of one' jbonl^ be ffirected by 
qnir^ elseirtiere. The Military Board the Briga^r or Sehior Officer in the 

mil give directione for the redaction district,'deliver over charge of the 

the Store Department at Janlnsh, and for regiment to the neirt Senior Officer 

the distribution of the Carnatic Ordnance present.'' B5s lorddiip in^ Codncii tson- 

ArtiScersand Laaests at present attached sidenran oflieer to be incapable of’ oon- 

thereto. ductit^ the dnUiea of cotumand in the 

The Governor in Council is pleased to. aehae 'inmlied in the ahove e:gtr8Ct,when, 

direct that the tnx^ at present formtog foom ackoesahe is unable to attend, for 

toe escort of the British resident at My- the period. Qiecified, toe parade of his 

sore shall cease to be allieparate eotm, regiment, arm when toe rdsponribitity 

and toe escort ftirnkhe^^reeably to the annexed to a doe siqterrision of the es- 

rules laid down in Gcmmal Otdenstoy tablitoed -'dodrse of' exercise and disd- 

f overnment of 8to February, 1828. Mts pltue must necessarily devolve upon 

Ixoellency, the Commsnder-in-Chief, is another; any such ease, ton Comnumd 

requested to issue such suba^iiary orders ^ AUmfaaee will be drawn by the officer 


G.'.H.Stettail^mmaodtog 
XimtodSohmal^W. CuHen, Oomiadaaarir 
Geneml^' 

Ko> Bt; Geoirie; 5to s^ 

I^JV-Tha' governor iA Ctmiieil is 

leased to 'ffiract toat'toa aitnatoon of 
Chmtoim»m'-iSdB^ ito'St Thouto'a 
Moo^ W dsitovtoinisff firim toe Sffih 
Inia. uri that tots dotiw: of tta statombe 
perfonnedaa Imsrl^, by^ Aan-Adjt- 
GeneralofAraery. « 

No. St Qebifs; 18to SepU 

1884.—The foUonringGeneiid Ordeia oy 
toe Rj^t Hhnombletoe GOvmtoc Qede- 
lal of lndia4it Council, undwr date the 
5th inst., are ^lisbed for the infotma- 
toon of toe Army. The Bight Honorable 
the Qovernmr Graeral of India in Coun¬ 
ts is'pleased to ]^lito the folknring ex¬ 
tract from fbeEay R^h'^d^ns of toe 
Bengal Goveromem, Braed lo toe Army 


as may be ^cessary, and direct the Na- to yhose (toarge toe reg^eiri. may be 
live Officers, Nonxsommissfoned Offi- denvered over, bnt Abo B not comp^nt 
eets, Naigues, Privates and Bm tj^be x Aluteto'smtotomppmry charge, to make 
bmne upon regiments of Native Infootry ^fo^r-charge in toe'stanaiug Orden of toe 

_- — - - — —..A.J. 2 ^ M a LS Al* dda ^•S.. 


as Supernumeraries until vacaneieB oc¬ 
cur to btmg them on the establishment. 

No. 2/5.—^Fort St. George, Sth Sept., 
1834.—The Governor in Council^ nas 
been please^to resolve, in the Political 
Department, that toe appointment. of 
Faymarier of Stipe^ at Vellora be dis¬ 
continued from tlii'^yth inst., and Uiat 
toe duties be discharged by tte Ol^r 
commanding that station,'with the aid of 
tooFoit Adjutant sad aoffii office esta¬ 
blishment, as may be fixed hereafter 
apoaaprerisUm of toe present system by 
xepn^n^riee compoied of Li«iit.'Colonel 


eerpsi or in toe master in wUch its du¬ 
ties are l»nductedu 

Head > Quarters r Ootacamund, 8to 
Sept. 1834.—^The Commander-in-chief 
has much satisforiioh ih {ptfolishing to 
the army the Order, conveying 

toe ^ ihe Bight Hononrable tl^' 
Governor General ^ Commander-in- 
ridef in Indto ''TBI Cfovernor Gencrid 
and Commsndor-in-diief having had be¬ 
fore him the. vrOoeedings of the Oouit of 
BltiqidKy, hem at Bangalore, uoitor.hia 
Isirdalitp’a instruetionB, to iiLves&prteihe 


cantos which produc^ibe follvw df tjl^ 


9C IMl^’ 


of^ tii«t,«A(Hi«t»^^ %: 


«Npit9it„of 
' ''to'IlM 


M;*)I i 

'mall 




Itn^^M^ane at VteagtJiBU n i, 
.%«i|l^qwni C«;f9«^i&£. v. Satt. 
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4 on tL' ^B«gm « 

tbe irife«rfjk]>0^iej«B^ |'<nay&*>- 
0 Jki^attpote, Ami' ilia^ %ifo ^Wt. * n^t, 1»1 
DXttral^tt miNwjdwrt,Jfr. 1. iMtean, ),. 

M. m S«e<uijei«b8d Jobs ibi^ (Be 8ftta«r« 

^amiBBt waly- ioki vf ti«at J« Hi fltm- ^uStoriti^ woiitcl 
^rpe^H, «t ^OcHOBmundi^^&itt. T. «f abo!i«ldrt^,'»!if'lj 

40tlK^M^ m. i.>i-at Yiwgi^ tbw retroHii^^ 
vnii.'ife. S. fore irtnfotd yto i 

of iiie fade QB£t. ^AeMr~'28, J. nicAioii, in ^ "b 
R."iS«fti%'9^f^R-l.>>>29;et*&ichi* ment iirUI ifae. 


^ (ktmtUh 


foi^ (Be 8fttaer« BMnfaety 

eadtofifi^ wofatd-'iilF^td^'tre -ilw Attfaw 

tbiH retroHiii^^ ifroiA'^Hie^nK 1 
fore iroifotd e«R)ffin> 

nioAioii, in "faiipdo the* the goUfim- 
mtnt eryi *Se' ifae.%e<fai4|)|'.' # iti fjfftet- 


Ko^ejbm^^ 'WUlisin, TNettaency.' 1 it^y'addijml^* 

•ontrf (lelA. etOotaca- w noteBdlituy^iwfaitfo^ffi^e J 

tnmid, lb. 3*. ' P r fa ie ' ■ A ny. 2, et Beenn- tiim of thi»»e;ntiQeiti#«^ 
4d3fo4d/HiMbir;iiriaiit toBhteir of Am. ^odiag to 
^ttrg. £. W. %«e^; m IfolBibaiofAr, /%r the tiarpose } -e oe< 

itfoe Kev. iCi. 8. WoodwHil^, Mm, E. itavin^ taldtif |^[dttie liet; 


mi!remEo4iMy 
:it|m oedtttieiMe 


.Vaf|Qiibaiduh~Qeotge, inftwt aon of ebreeinmfmghi^B^ldfjf/’Ee^^ 1894. 
Sei^ <?. Doinie*>«t Eee, Anne Maria, Affdint^^^t /tftveV. fMnffoo 
wifenf Capt. W. N. Pam, 6M«ft. N. I. Statement Jb,‘ ai4d*<a^te for 

—7, CraL t Perriw, 5th re^. N. thefirtt 

James, 3d eon of Lieat. E. WUlw-^at Intlfo«eil^'?ieai^ 4,)JB,0W - ; ^ 

PalMbcottah, Ly^, iatoghter of the Inhafttf 

Hev. P. SchafRen—aCi,' at MaauHpalani, a ■ . . *,. 

Latti88,fid daaghtefef tte faAefamain * p, 4.{9^^48»B a 

E^r—21,EllMfti«ai,s»ifeof Mr. J. P. 5 pfjrt; hote flf^^-ff - •= 
W{dler>^2S,JoMpba,'infant daughter of 2® ' - ' 

thelateir.S.Cie^aiie.EH.-4!8,aftt{ui> l)o.do.«fi^3;4M:\33,0(^ '; 

1(», Mrs. Vanepw), relict of the hp P. - 

VaiapaU, EaO.^1, at jlrenwail,lto9or ^ ^ ‘ mm 2 «< 

T. N* «. BepoB.^ehydi«fl^M r V 

At Wril^had, Iietit.-Coloitel «.4)e- cotefoi^teftppltfoa. 

-grawea, of Carnatle-Eor. Vet.'Baft.^l2. ^ 

At Vton^rom, Lteot* A. B; fcitefc2a L/lt. 


i-S- 2 v»v.r ’*• >f'» 


'.a ...vxv-fr-fin. 4e{9^48t'j 33 
5 pfjct; ''•=•‘4'''*^' '^'''“ -.' 

Ho. do. of 33,0^-? 

Ifopoa.matlehy'ilcMfoelil'^- .> ^ 
cohfoai®f'foa2^a«^-o«^225.#'t^ 

i-'5t-T'- ■ ^5»!S£rt fyV ^■■;^^l,vilfl..;».<iiiii^.i;h. 


regt. N; at Velloim the Oliimall«iBl}$4,19f'BSlf S' 

<knniidMai*9t:8.'C3baoii--ett Csoh^^ • >. 

Sme. A. P«8iW)!H-4B,lieiit. l.H. <Say- , i^Ae»>fo##r4nr#^ 
tor, BSa eek. R £--mt TriiaBi«mpty,* 

Sitaw.W.ache.89ihteRm 

-n21 ,at %y*httah, P.l^a, ^'*** 

Wi H, wattoh 

■ iMBHPB* ,, '' ' diitiea in the aeemt And poj 

A meniHr^Mdlfti^iM. 

/earn Bomkag. «r petftimt BMIee fw Ktaiy 4«pMd»fodNi^^ 

de^trio’e ClofoAeAb*^ ^ ef . tfalet 'A^.' fo 

tte B^hay iGawt^r^^' ^ joet Piaoiia,te to *in 

Ibeaid diat a pavty'^m'fiiadom, tal^ 'ttur-PurgnAaidad®i^nere 
«itlflhem«relfttfoni)e.B,4pifig«tBte^AiM antiHbi*0. Mafoefoii ieti 
- hieAnlfoii>^r,ihe miy heilM»iil«|ie iftaee Aa 

this day aaUed Hence, for Angria'e Gelaha, £!e1folBef^hf fm 

iei;dlteA*inoare<i,p4itpOM of jfoetifieing’ the 404foHSilf^^ hf B| 
wretched wotttiit s* ft ^tttee^ cn lier ^a 




■ ' 'iRWHAen^orirrteMitiif>^«4i^^ 

' AttOe oiKtlur'IiH 'Em.' ■'w®foye rW |M< ^^ 
W; R- 

diitiea in the aeemt And potttiqaill defnH^ 
( meoiifr;Mdlfti^!M. iyilffaC'4btfJfiM'’ 
I Ktaty^''4«pMd»^l^>&ft!plH^ 
f . ifalet'-'A^i' 'fo 

t Piaoiia,te te»b®pi|^‘in gbetdte^d^ 
I 'ttw-PurgnAaMadtli^nereaiad X^i^nl 
i antiHbi*0. f|tf««bii'ietdrm 
e A^i«itt:tQ<»® 










the aB()oiatnient 
of Mrf K. Ifacdmifild to the aiibtetion 
df Coioaer is cs^ceQed, attd ICr. J. 
Macieod is appoialed Wthal Hittwtbi). 

mtUTAfV AW9f^^HT»Xtlt;»,AllitKttA~ 
TioNM ar SAiSKt ||te, /ram Jai/f H/A 
to OH. Ur. 18S4r^eq^ J. £> Vafeom, 
IlUt reg^ N. l.*<as imaBOted to the rank 
of Gapfaun.' hjr btevet'^iHl r^gt. N. I,, 
Ensign. Interp. in the 

Mahn^a hM!giU(|e~-M)3o»|t B. U. Combe 
is ranked' 0bH| Macch d, 04. and posted* 
to 3d regtkl). O'; vice Eyre prom.—^the 
dUisioa esdaidiwcUag Sorg J. Butehart, 
Ist Lt €., to' assomo the duties of Civil 
Swrg. at ShohfOQrvo the departure of 
Surgeon Furtnoom on tnedieal cert, is 
confirmed—Capt. G. Mant, J, 19th regt. 
N. l.,to command the Gozerat piovin- 
cud batt.—lUul. T. S. Pdvire]|^ H. M.'a 
40th Tegt, to be Perdan Interp. on the 
petaonal Staff of tho Commander-in- 
chief— SAgia^rit, Capt. R.‘Fouget to be 
Major, vice Nfll^etired—Capt. R. Fors¬ 
ter, ]%at. Cravford and 2rtd 

lient. W. Qjradiam to take rank fn|ip 
July 4( 1832;. in succeswon to Hougk ^ 
piom.—lie^ Si S'. Grant to be Captain, 
vice Frederkik —1st Lieut. 
gate end 20} IiiefU; J. Skirrow to tslm 
rank in successimr to Grant promoted 
from duly 2Tr 1^3—^nd Xieut W. S. 
Jacob ito lieut., vice l^ennedy, 

dfee..—2 nd tdentu'G. B.'Muiibee toim^ 
from Jidy ; ^8^ vice Jatiob promoted. 
—5tb regt N^J.^ Em. G/Ctuiekshank 
to be Adjt 4 ktd Bayfy promoted—^H.M’s 
40th footr Ljo.it4 W.''V^{Hanu to be In¬ 
terp. ijn&e .HintfrilkmHe btnguage, vice 
Pom}3 appo'dte4 Interpreter to 

the Cetrunander4iiK%jef'--dSns. T. R. 


Prendefgast 'lp B<d iia, Fpit Adji. at As- 
■eergdutt' om' the v^eparinre ' tk, lieut. 
Tappfdek—tlr^posted, Scott is 

tanked from Aug^ ^aeBd'PO|Ud to 26th 
regli.K 8., vice regt. 

Nk Ens, J. Bnrm^'tovbe laeut., we 
Oam^ll pendEmedWUajpMted Ensr R. 
R. Hoore to take midt. from Aug. 16, 
add to be postdd^to- Istregt.^ --^ 
S^>;|R"^.H..Godfn(ynf lelt wing Eur, 

Sue. W.Rk l^impeoacff 20th 
tegl,‘<lK;ij|^ eee permitted to exchange 
as junior, of his rank 
- «L J temiKM^hitmentB are 
rKmnaayto actus 
’ ^ the. sbnthem 

Army on the. departure of 
J. Burreiree to 
a^ Adjt. at &lgamn,Tice 

Beia(tli^iKlKa:eui| B^^ Asstk Oomnugsaty 
OeQt..hmi^blAnidiindR the anivalof lA. 

of' 2ad 



ShdkqKWE from Obt. fi, to lUc. 19,18$*^ 
dutfrgl^lhft dfaaetiee ^ lieui. Welled 
XieutitO, G.. GaBaad to act m Quart.- 
Mm^. tb 14tR regfi Nk lk/4utiag lieat. 
BunoWes!e absence—lieql, F. traliams 
to aefcas’Quartk-lfast. and Ensign R. P. 
Hwg aelntefp.tQ 2nd lOgt. Nkl.. duriu 
frie absence m tJeat. Hart—lieut. T. 
Bkbntipds to act as Quart.-lfaBt. to Sd 
regt. N. L, during the absence of Ensign 
HMlwoodi‘-47ft^ E. WiUonghby to act 
as ^puty QuarL-Ma^. Gen. of the i^y 
during the absence of Ibjor C. F. Hart, 
or.untii fulther orders—20tb regt. H. I. 
liettt-'R. J. Crosftr to be QuarL-Master 
and- It^^. in thnf Hindoostanee Ian- 
gmtge, vice Holmeli deck—A m. Surg. 
Hon, acting dep. Medical Storekeeper 
and Btaff Snrg, Poona is confirmed in 
that situatum, vice Cantaiia to Europe— 
2nd regt. L. C., Capt. H. Grant having 
resigned on June 24, 1832, prior to his 
pnn^^tion on 2nd Nov. 1^2, hia com- 
miasion of OapL to he cancelled; sad Lt. 
A.Urquhart to -be Capt., vme lUingvoiih 
pmmoted date of rank Nov. 2,18X2— 
Lieut. P. Q. Dallaa and Comet A* Pres¬ 
cott to-take rank in succession to Grant 
resigned June 25, 1832--Coraet C. P. 
Jackson to be Ueut., vi(» Urm^rtpro- 
moted«>9th re^ment N. I., Ensign J. 
Ramsay tobe lient., vice Smith rengned 
—Unposted Ena. C. Halkett to rank from 
Aug. 27, 1834, and to be posted to 9th 
regt. vice Ramsay—Arr. 2nd Lt.. G. P. 
Kentiett to mnk from Aug. 12,vice Kirk- 
^rickr <frc.—Lieut. S. Parr to- act as 
, QuarL-Mast. and Capt. H. Lyons as lu- 
teepreter to 2dd regt, N, I., during the 
absence, of lieut. Liddell, sick; Major 
R. Pouget to b^ inspeeting Engineer in 
Gittehiit—Cc^T-J. Jtopp to be executive 
Engineer at mlgaum on^being relieved 
from Ins present charge—The appoint¬ 
ment of Capt. 3. P. EUiottnf H. M.’a 
40th regt. ^ be Aide-de-camp, to Col. 
Sullivan during the peiiod,.Jte held the 
command of the Doona divwkm is con- 
firwd—lieut. J. Graitt to be A^utant 
to %nd bottalios of artillery, vice 2m- 
loMl^y who reaignaomlfriag §ttacbed to 
do ^ty with the Head Quarters of the 
Horse Brigade al Pooim 

i^i/KLooeirs—Capt. F. Ryhot—^M^'or 
Ci Ff. Bart toCape—^aigdt W, Thomp¬ 
son*.-,v . 

Bsrmso. rHomitram en* v/rs—« 
Col W*€h E^itob^fitiorJ. Nutt—Rev. 
F. Webber—Rev. cTw, North — Rev. 
J.' OIoW><-*Cai|p. H, Grant—Asst. Su^. 
A. , Gregor— M. Sraith, 9th re^ 
N..L ■ • . 

lATBfnat AF4rr<w41e»go«d Hidship- 
man N. J, J,cates. 
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^SKHAL ORoeiiA-^Boinbay Caatto, 
Se^mbar U, 1834!I^No. 386 of1834— 
With reference to the general order of. 
^ rtb of August, 182&, (^. 298) die 
f^hl Honourable the Qovernor^in Coun" 
«I is pleased to direct that'the following 
copy of a tetter from the Honbrable thtt 
Conrt of Directors, datedthe 20th of 
cember last (No. 92) be published in 
general orders, and to direct that the 
medical retiring fund be cotnidered in 
operation. Letters fwm (No.' dated 
April 15, 1833—With reference to the 
court’s letter of August ^ 183^forward 
memorial with strong recomnndatiqn 
in its favor, solidting ^tthe meSw tc* 
firing fund be not consolidated with the 
military mriring fond. — Ist. As there 
appears to he no prospect of amalgama¬ 
ting the military and medical services 
upon your establishment, in the .forma¬ 
tion of a retiripg fond, we shall hot <A- 
ject to the institution of a separate fund 
for die medical service as proposed, bnt 
we cannot consent to the remittance, 
through our tie&sury, of tw many as 
three annuities of £300 in two years. 
2ad.—^In our dispatch, dated the 8th of 
August, 1832 (No. 51) we stated our 
willingness to allow tlie remittance of 
annuities for the medical sArvice pr9por- 
’ iioned to the amount which, in our dis- 
Mtch dated the 28Ui March 1832 (No, 
we expressed our readiness to sanc¬ 
tion for the army. In conformity with 
that intimation, we now authorise the re¬ 
mittance through Our treasury, at the 
rate of 2g the sicca rupee, of one an¬ 
nuity of £300 in each year, on account 
of the medical retiring fund upon your 
establishmeut. 3rd.—^In Ae evhgt of 
the fund being finaty fiffmed, W | yi ll 
give directions for a danse to be insertofl 
in the covenants of every person here¬ 
after appointed to your medical service, 
binding himself to subscribe tiPit. 

sf.taaiAwx*'—July 10, Lieut C. 
Owen, 1st regt. L. C., to Stephena Ma^, 
youngest daughter of the late Maj«r 
Hawluns of Engineer*—19, Captain T. 
Miller, H. Bfo’a 40th foot, to Ellen Lomsa, 
bnly daughter of the late S. Hagard 
lofBath—21, atColaba, Commander W. 
Lowe, to Missel. R Hart—Aug. 1, John 
I Vanpell,to Mrs. M. M. Grey—Sept'. 6, at 
Poona, lieot. L. Moore, 5th regt Madras 
tJavalry, to ElizabetMiiocond daughter 
bf J. Bodington, Esq.,Warwickshire. 

June 5, at Abrocdabad, the 
lady hiTH. Borradmle, Esqfc C. S. of a 
sott—iO,^Maudavie, the laay oflieut- 
Colonel H. Pottinger, of a son—26, at 
Poona, ®e lady of Capt. C. WaMinjgton, 
of aeon—J^ly 2, the lady efOaptain T, 


Dotwetty, Ld regt. efaso|k~4, the lady 
of Captaia P, BuideMoh, of*a daughter 
—10 the wife ofStfo-eOtiductor ituwland, 
of a stm—12, at Eoona, foe lady of H, 
Hebbert^Ksq.. of adaughtet—Buroda, 
Mrsi' M. M. Show, of a dtuightor—18, at 
Ahmednuggur, the h»dy of J. W. Mos- 
pratt Esq. of a daughter—26, at Ifooolia, 
foe lady of H, R- Ellhitt Esq., Civil 
Surg., of a daughtoiSxAtig 1. at Bel- 
gtmm, the lady ojJUout J,D. I^IrU, of 
a ^daughter—Cobha, Wrs. T. 
Gardiner, of a son—12, at l^lladghce, 
foe lad/of H. A. Harrison, Esq., of a 
daughter—22, near Deesa, the wife of 
Sergt .-Major Harvey, of a. daughter—at 
S’urat, the lady of 11.6, CbaiUTOra, Esq., 

('. >S., of a (laughter—21, atRutuagherry, 
Mrs. If. Cabrtd; of a d|ttjd»to*v-27' at, 
Aiimedabaii^ the lady of It infant. Esq. 
of a daughter—Sept. tO, Mrs. F, Hut- 
chiasou, of a daugmer—12, at ilutnag- 
herry, foe wife of Mrs, E^Jjforal, ol» 
son—18, the uife ofMrs^l^Legg^. of 
a BOO, who died on 24i^4" at CJlalai, 

T. VoaGeyer,(^a*on. 
wnsArils .—In November ^t, at sea 
on board the ship Flora,, the Wife of 
< Ciiteiia Atherton, H. 6th tool 
March 7, at sea, C^i&in D. M*Ci& 
Queen’s Royal*—May 20th, atDb^^^^ 
(!aroline, infant daughter of / 
Towiwend„E8q., C. S.—June; fg^ A*- 
seergbur, Lieut. 11. T. hum' KHh 
regt. N. 1.-12, on board H ' ffb«p 
Magiclenne, Mr. E, D. C* i^bewatd, 
master—26, at Maiagonij Mk'* ' 

, of Mr. T. Hstt—28, at Goa. J. A. 

Pinto—July 6, at Cotabr^;^ fi^cee 
Margaret, youngeat child (J? ^ Rev, 

J. Laurie—5, Matilda, wife of u gt. 
Amour—6,atEboiapore, Cethertne, Wife << 
of Mr. Bucb&iian—<8, Miury, daughtisr of 
Mr, S. Jonesi^9, at Kunhur, Lieat..^P, 8. 
Hewitt of Nttams Army—10, at Maaa- 
igon, Suaani^ taliet of foe late Oa{^a 
Gotlich—19, at Bolair, Sarah Marut, wife 
of Sir J. W. Aiwfof-22, Mr. 1^ Metra, 
si 'arpenter of Ri H.|s ship Magicianne— 
Sdnh, tn^tdau^fot of Mr, G. N^»— 
24, John. Archill^, &q»' M. D^tMlOth 
foot—Aug. 6, at 'Maliiganm, Henry 
Arthur, youngest son of lieut. J. Eck- 
fotd—7, Major Robert Gordoiifr^', at 
Kulladgee. Eos. R. fk Holmes, 2foh regt, 

N. I.—-S.EllenOwefo; youngeM daughter 
oflibjorG. Moore—ll,atBuinsgheriv> 
Lelhitb youngest daughter ef M?-' M. 

E^^-l^satio-^ ^holapoie, 71tid.'W* 

Kifkpatriek ArtjUcry—JosWi 



28, aiPetma,SasaftAuguata^ylfoof' 
R. Fdftir, Rngiueew-^l^ 


luiian N4fa9,^09fitbwj. m4 China. 

tor of If.. 

Wna, iS^phiai, wiU 
ir. tegt.--at Surat, 
n of Aast. Surg. 

Morley^Jlnq., Ad- 


a. ' 

‘intf* at Cantm.^ 
t a meetiog of «U 
1^, oNiTened by 
I^Seeretary low 
}Dt$,an(l held (12th 
,the Briti& Conm* 
iteadent, the Right 
lUvered foUov* 
ieor^I have called 
lie day, becauae I 
that yesAiday a 
ag'm^dianta aras 
, inviting you to a 
\ with themln the 
clock to day. You 
f my present posi< 
ctions and powers; 
iwell nowsta^B.to 
3 for the pnrpose^f 
n any commercial 
honty tocommlni*' ' 
eking. Uy orders 
3 to the vicero}. I 
taining ray present 
wishes of the viee> 
netchaata; and my 
osly to collect in* 
nts ccmtier-ted with 
[ may send such in* 
wsubraitted to the- 
In the futnre im 
It his Jfiyesty may 
men, I now advise 
Hs meeting at toe 
sitsidey yonr oora* 
t»Ul^ of toe mer* 
nly ^barraM my 
titnatofy recoil ww 
"'lvee,aiid b^faigh* 
^(»rnintoreetB. Ido 
^cb hsoudedge &r 
^Ihavebeat^and 
ut loi^al to^yimr 
or if yon ones, by 
dgo'the aathoiRy ef 
, sttdb proceedings 
qno^ u a prece* 

B eouesrpiencsB on 
hkeibfto. Idall 
. in Bt^portoog'the 
cOraihissiDn^ Asd 
ice of his 

ifoAdg to attaad 
it rsBaetton -must 
iOttendsneatilMfre 


^ , , , consequences, t re^-dCst 

you will ilgB a litter^ which I We 
<lfli(tod, Md send it to the merchants by 
Utri KDriiAm i ;tofar tetter I wiU now rei^ 
to.iymti; His Wdabip read dm lettir, 
aad'. ooiiKoacd.) It imy be that tiotn 
1 ^: veWsf , to...attnid at |he Cohmo 
BM ie, thetnmTbay be stopped, ard tbie 
wieetov may order tne away ( bat v> I 
have ah the rMponsibUity, I coar only say 
toat ikam this boose Iwdll not go unless 
dnyan ootat toe p^ot of tot bayonet. 1 
shall be most happy toaftendto any sug¬ 
gestion ^ou Euy wiA totedfer t arid I 
rite y^to come forWiud and 
' narae'f to this letter. His 
nip's having sat down, IIr.I>avr the 
2bA Soperintendent, seconded his Lord* 
slip’s, recommendation inaslpit speeth. 
^e 'i^ech of Lord Nhider was con* 
BSCtea, convincing, and elo^nt, de¬ 
livered in aeolm add (%niAM-inanner, 
yet with such afrank and honest eamest- 
seas, and sincerity of mlf COtodctiou that 
the whole assembly store at once of his 
own opinion, and- that a all -an orator 
.wants. In » short Ume the following 
letter was agreed to; which was read by 
Lord Napier, and signed by all 
subjects pres^.—“ To the Hpng mer- 
cbaats.—Oei.demenr^lhe British mer¬ 
chants have sevdrdly received your 
notice of yesterday, requesting a.getiefal 
meeting of their body, to be held al the 
Coesoo hoiw, this day, at one nVIock. 
hbvisg token dhe same request into con- 
sidemtioa, the British mer^anto arc una- 
nimoaslyof opinion that such attendance 
is altogether unnecessary and nncidled 
for, the apeciAc object not having been 
and they further unani- 
moajjl^ intimate a,^' declare to you, that 
k e^filcial matters tltoy fed fhemselves 
bound to consult tiie wishes ami regula¬ 
tions prOposcd-bythewpeiintendentBof 
the Britisu Ttade.*«dC>anton, the 11th of 
AagQiik4634.*' (Sigr^dth FoUows the 
silgnstiiigea. pohey of Lard"' Napier 
ig e«ll^ A meeting of British sub¬ 
jects OB the oeonaion of the liivHaition 
fmta toe Hnng^merclwQtslih the Britidi 
meichaRts,to uieet them ei .toe Consoo'' 
Hoow, and steongly nddsing toe British. 
not to Attend to invipitioo, is, in our 
Clinton, proper tot the oeension. I^a/ 
toe Britito mercluiiitB met toe half and 
hetf Mtm^Lriii m^hants, itwonldbwv^' 
been, ih sDfite de jitoe m a^nowledgment 
of the light of the Bong to Ihtomooe 
them, erifmtotoitihtndfladito^i^dtigdii 


tehdABts, atol A pa^ nteumptm of lito 








